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lElCOlffl  TO  OUR  BROADCAST 


A  radio  conversation  between  Wallace  Kaddar]^  and-  HoT-?e  ,3allIirWl'r3i|j,  Office 
of  Information,  broadcast  Monday  January  3,   19381  in  tW"  tlepartraent'  ifericul- 
ture  period,  National  Farm  and  Hone  Ho-ar,-  by  the |l'aticfna-l'"-;Bf ofedcasfeing  ^ompany 
and  33  associated  radio  stations. 


3ALI 3BIT?.!' : 


1933 

—  OOOOO—        I         ^'  ^^^^^W  Oi' .i^icult(,j^, 


For  the  first  time  in  1938,  here  the  Farm  and  '-iome  Hour  is  in  Washington. 
It's  just  as  beautiful  a  day  here  as  it  is  in  Chicago.     Tne  air  has  a  balray, 
almost  springtime  feel  in  it,  the  temperature  at  noon  was  36,  the  sun  is 
snowering  us  with  his  golden  arrows. 

The  v/en,tl:er  fits  the  mood  of  the  day  for  us  who  appear  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  periods  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour.  Our  spirits  are  high 
because,  in  tno  10th  yep.r  of  our  cooperation  in  this  program,   it  becomes  a 
nation-wide  broadcast  daily.     We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  report  at  the  same 
ho\.ir  each  day  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  what's  going  on  in  the 
work  of  this  branch  of  the  Government  that  affects  the  interests  of  all  the 
people. 

We'll  give  listeners  both  west  and  east  and  north  and  south  a  preview  in 
tomorrow's  pro^^ram  of  the  sort  of  reports  we'll  be  sending  you  in  1938.  Today, 
we'll  extend  t.ie  greetings  of  the  Department  people  through  the  mediiim  of  a 
voice  familiar  to  Western  listeners  —  that  of  the  former  director  of  Department 
periods  in  ti:e  V.'estern  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wallace  L.  Kadderly, 


KADDERLY : 


This  is  a  real  pleasure.     It's  mighty  nice  for  me  to  feel  that  I'll  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  often  with  Western  folds  as  well  as  with  you 
people  in  ot_her_  parts  of  the  country.     If  the  rest  of  you:  don't  mind,  I'd  like 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  people  in  the  Far  West:    Many  of  you  out  there  by 
this  time  are  familiar  with  the  voice  of  Cy  Briggs,  the  chap  v/ho  succeeded  me 
on  the  Western  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  heard  out  there  later  in  the  day  on  these 
same  Western  stations.     Some  of  you  —  especially  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  —  iaiow  "Cy"  personally.     I'm  sure  all  of  you  will  give  him  the  same 
cordial  welcome  tioat  you  gave  me.     I  know  our  very  good  mutual  friend  Jennings 
Pierce  has  already  done  that. 

Hov/  as  to  the  Llational  Farm  and  Home:     I  join  with  Morse  Salisbury 
in  giving  new  listeners  and  new  stations  sending  this  program  the  greetings  and 
thanks  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


SALISBURY: 


We  do  join  in  greetings  and  thanks,  Wallace.     But  I'll  ask  you  to  do  a 
solo  on  our  swing  aro-'und  the  markets. 


( over) 
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KADD5RLY ; 

Very  well,  Morse,     I  had  "better  explain  to  those  of  you  who  are  "new 
listeners"  that  ea.ch  day  we  send  out  a  summary  of  the  quotations  of  some  major 
farm  products  at  some  of  the  important  primary  markets.     T/7e  don't  intend  this 
to  he  a  guide  to  marketing,  but  rather  to  the  trend  of  the  day's  markets  in  the 
Eastern  and  Central  time  zones.     Of  course  trading  has  harely  started  at  the 
markets  on  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  trend  for  the  day  isn't  yet  established* 
Nov;,  here  '  s  today '  s  report : 

(Market  quotations) 

KADDERLY :     ( C  ont  i  nui  ng) 

T/Ve'll  send  you  this  report  daily.     And  tomorrow,  as  Morse  said,  more 
about  the  other  types  of  information  service  we  aim  to  provide  in  the  Nev/ 
Year.     Hoping  that,  for  all  of  us,   it'll  be  a  Happy  New  Year,  we  conclude 
here  in  ^.Yashington  and  return  to  Everett  Mitchell  at  Chicago. 


IN  19-38,  THE  U.  S.  D.  A.  P?J:SENTS 

A  national  farm  radio  progr.om  forecast  for  the  Ne^Tsar  including  remarks 
by  M.  L.  yilson,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  C-  YI,  TTarburton,  Director  of 
Extension  ^ork;  A.  D.  Stedman,  Assistant  Administrator,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administro.tion;  Gove  Hambidge,  Editor,  the  Y'-^arbook  of  Agriculture;  S.  J.  Rowell, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  Milton  Eis^^nhower,  Coordinator  of  Land  Use 
planning;  Ruth  Van  Dem-in,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  nnd  Josephine  Hemphill, 
liTallace  Kaddcrly,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Tuesday, 
January  4,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  93  associated  radio  stations. 

 oooOooo  

KADDIHLY; 

From  Uashington,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sends  to  the  new  listeners 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  in  the  West  greetings,  the  best  of  good 
wishes  for  the  New  Year,  and  a  pledge  to  do  cur  best  to  moke  our  periods  in  this 
national  radio  program  of  service  and  of  interest  to  you.    And  to  the  stations 
affiliated  with  the  l-ational  Broa.dcasting  Company  'vho  newly  join  this  ne^vrv/ork,  ■• 
as  well  as  to  those  v;ho  have  broadcast  this  progr;am  in  past  years,  we  send  thanks 
for  cooperation. 

For  the  information  of  the  newcomers  to  this  listening  circle,  and  of 
listeners  of  longer  standing  too,  we'd  like  to  Dresent  some  of  the  people  v;hom 
you'll  hear  quite  often  during  1938.     ¥e<ll  ask  thorn  to  forecast  the  sort  of  in- 
formation you  may  eroect  to  receive  by  radio  from  their  paxticular  lines  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  work. 

Lis-encrs  evcryv/hero  are  familiar  with  the  purpose  set  forth  by  the 
Congress  in  various  acts  aoministered  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion.    We  aim  in  these  programs  to  keep  you  acquainted  v/ith  the  progress  made 
toward  accomplishing  those  purposes,  and  report  what  individual  citizens  need  to 
do  to  take  part  in  the  programs.    At  least  once  each  -week,  frequently  several 
times  each  week  we  bring  you  reports  from  the  AAA.     They  are  arranged  for  us  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  in  charge  of  the  information  division,  Alfred  D.  Sted- 
man.   Often  you  hear  Mr.  Stedman' s  voice  during  these  broadcasts.    What '11  you 
be  reporting  in  1938,  Sted? 

STEDI'IAi: ; 

It  would  take  a  wiser  and  a  bolder  man  than  I  am  to  tell  you  exactly, 
Wallace.    The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  still  before  the  Congress. 
Until  it  becomes  law  we  won't  know  precisely  v/hat  we'll  be  reporting,  Hov/ever, 
I  do  want  to  say  this  to  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners,  new  and  old:    As  fast 
as  we  get  the  provisions  of  the  programs  under  the  nerw  legislation  v/orked  out, 
we'll  •\dvise  you  through  the  Farm,  and  Homo  Hour,  and  through  your  ne-spapers. 

Let  me  say  to  city  listeners  that  we  hope  you  will  find  interest  in  our 
brief  reports  in  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.    Every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  the  cor- 
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rect  working  out  of  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress  in  the  nresent  and 
the  forthcoming  legislation  directing  . the  v/ork  of  the  AAA.    The  Congress  is 
enacting  the  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  v/elfare  of  all  the  people. 
Farm  people  and  v/e,  their  servants  and  your  servants  in.  the  Government,  hope 
that  ci"C,y  people  will  study,  the  facts  aoout  'Vie  legislation  and  the  programs 
of  action  under  the,  legislation.     It  v/ill  be  a  fine  thing  if  both '  city --oeople 
and  farm.pcople  get  the  facts,  study  them,  and  make  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
policies  and  the  programs.  •  , 

r  guess  that's  about  all  I  can  say  today  about  the  1938  broadcasts  of 
the  AAA,  V/allace.     Thank  you,  and  the  listeners  for  your  patience,     I  promise 
both  of  you  much  more  reporting  and  less  sermonizing  in  my  next  appearance  — 
if  I'm  invited  baxk. 

KADDE^LY: 

You  are,  here  and  nov;.     We'll  erpoct  you  next  week,   Sted  —  and  quite 
often  after  the  new  legislation  is  pa.&sed  and  you  folks  .are  ready  to  report  the 
requirements  for  farm  people  talcing  part  in  the  programs."  '  Hight  .after  the  legis- 
lation is  passed,  you  might  arra:age  to  explain  the  purpose:  of  the  Act  and  the 
general  line  of  operr.tion  under  it. 

STEDMiUT: 

That's  a  good  idea,  Wallace.  Just  th.at  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  in 
the  past  right  after  the  enactment  of  each  of  the  major  pieces  of  fa.rm  legis- 
lation. 

The  Farm  ajid  Home  Hour  has  given  the  Socrcta^ry  and  his  responsible 
assistants  an  opportixnity  to  inform  the  people  in  the  city  and  the  country  about 
the  legislation  and  the  general  outline  of  work  to  be  done  ander  it  by  the 
Department  and  cooperating  citizens.     So,  I  am  sure  that  when  the  new  farm  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  the  Secretary  and  other  Department  people  concerned  v/ith 
adiriinistering  this  legislation  will  welcome  the  opoortunity  to  discuss  its  pro- 
visions with  the  Nationa.l  Farm  and  Home  Hour  audience. 

KADDEELY: 

So  that  is  one  thing  we  can  pretty  definitely  nromise  listeners  for 
early  in  1938. 

How,  of  course,  one  line  of  v/ork  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  started 
even  before  the  Department  was  created  75  ye:irs  a^o.     That  is  the  gathering  of 
economic  and  scientific  information  for  the  use  of  farm  producers  vand  the  people 
who  store,  transport,  buy,   sell,  and  use  farm  products.     This  t.-^^e  of  work  goes 
on  constan.tly.    We  can't  report  in  this  prograjn  even  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
information  collected.     But  we  do  try  to  let  you  know  what's  now  in  science  and 
business  news  and  how  those  of  you  who  want,  them  may  get  detailed  reports.  Of 
course,  when  there's  information  that  must  be  got  to  you  most  quickly  in  order 
to  be  valuable ,  we  send  it  in  these  programs.     But  I'll  ask  E.  J.  Rowell  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  who  sends  us  a  farm  business  facts  surajnary 
each  Thursday  to  tell  you  some  more  about  that.     Form  and  Home  listeners,  Mike 
Rowell, 
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ROmL: 

Good  morninf  to  the  vesterners,  good  afternoon  to  the  easterners.  And 
ray  forecast  of  economic  information  to  be  sent  you  in  1S38  is:    More  of  the 
same.    We'll  try  to  keep  you  posted  on  the  changes  in  demand  for  different 
lines  of  farm  products,  and  in  the  prospecti-e  supply  of  the  major  products,  and 
the  probable  trends  in  prices.    We'll  probalxy  have  more  to  report  than  in  the 
past  about  some  of  the  special  things  such  as  putting  submarginal  land  to  its 
best  use.     That  work  is  now  being  done  by  our  Bureau,  you  know.    And  wo  want  you 
to  know  about  the  special  reports  on  economic  research  that  our  men  issue  as 
well  as  aboiit  the  regular  reports.    We'll  let  you  know  how  and  where  to  get  copies 
of  both  kinds  of  reports  if  you're-  interested  in  anything  further  thnn  the  brief 
summaries  v/c  shall  send  you  through  these  broadcasts.  ; 

KADDEP.LY; 

Concise  reporting  of  the  kind  v;e  usually  get  from  the  economist,  Mike. 

Novr  v/e're  up  against  the  same  thing  in  reporting  the  results  of  Deport- 
ment scientific  work  as  v.-e  arc  in  reporting  economic  faces.  We  cnn't  possibly 
cover  all  of  the  ground  in  these  Fsvn  aiid  Home  Hours.  We  do_  report  highlights 
though.  Here's  Gove  Hambidge,  the  editor  of  the  Yearbooks  of  Agriculture,  who 
talks  with  us  usually  abovit  25  times  during  the  course  of  each  year,  I'll  ask 
him  to  explain  what  he' 11  be  reporting  in  1938. 

HAIvSIDGZ: 

The  first  of  the  year  we'll  finish  up  our  series  based  on  the  1937  Year- 
book of  Agriculture,     In  these  talks  I've  been  telling  abaat  the  prograss  mfi.de 
by  the  scientists  of  this  country  and  the  whole  world  in  breeding  varieties  and 
strains  of  plants  and  animals  that  make  m?jikind  the  best  return  for  the  human 
labor  :md  capital  put  into  raising  them.     If  Wallace  vrauld  take  off  the  halter 
and  let  me  go  I'd  dearly  love  to  give  you  a  discourse  on  the  import pjice  to  man- 
kind of  "on  dor  standing  and  using  more  extensively  the  knowledge  of  genetics,  the 
science  of  life. 

SALISBU?.Y; 

i;o  doubt  you'll  get  in  -olenty  of  licks  on  that  along  the  way,  Gove. 
HA:,0II3GS: 

I  fully  intend  to.    Well,  we'll  finish  the  series  giving  the  news  of 
developments  in  genetic  science  sometime  in  April  or  May.     Then  you'll  have  a 
rest  from  me  until  fall.'    In  the  fall,  after  the  1938  Yearbook  of  Agriculture 
is  out,  this  man  will  be  back  again.     I'll  report  as  interestingly  as  I  can  the 
work  done  by  the  scientists  and  farmers  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  keep 
soils  from  washing  and  blowing  away.    Cur  book  this  year  will  also  give  the 
scientific  research  into  how  the  soils  of  this  earth  were  formed,  how  they 
happened  to  be  wh^t  they  are,  and  many  other  interesting  things.    Everyone  I 
think  will  find  the  soils  stories  stimulating. 
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KADDBRLY: 

We  shall  see,  Gove.    And  v/e  look  forward  to  the  visits  with  you  which 
keep  us  up  to  date  on  what's  happening  in  science. 

;'U:ow  of  course,  we  do  a  lot  of  otinar  scientific  reporting  "besides  Gove's 
sSrieS'  "based  on  the  Year"books.    As  important  new  findings  come  out  of  the 
la"boratories  and  experimental  fai'ms,  we  try  to  "bring  the  men  who  have  carried 
on  the  research  to  these  microphones  to  tell  you  a"bout  the  results  they  got, 
and  indicate  how  these  results  will  come  to  you  later  on  through  your  State 
extension,  services. 

A  new  sort  of  Governmental  activity  that  is  of  intense  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  people  in  "both  city  and  country  has  developed  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years.     I'm  talking  a"bout  helping  plan  the  use  of.  land  in  a  way  that 
will  control  soil  washing  and  "blowing,  save  the  wreckage  of  human  lives  caused 
"by  farming  land  that  shouldn't  "be  under  the  plow,  contri"bute  to  flood  control, 
and,  in  short,  "build  tov/ard  a  permanent  agriculture.     The  land  use  planning 
work  of  all  kinds  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  "being  coordinated  "by  a 
staff  headed  "by  Milton  S.  Eisenhov^er.     Listeners  to  the  Purm  and  Home  Hour  will 
remem"ber  him  as  one  of  our  science  reporters  in  years  past.     This  year  v/e  hope 
that  he'll  find  time  to  give  us  some  reports  of  the  progress  made  in  land  use 
planning  and  in  the  integrated  land-use  program  of  the  Department.    How  ahout 
it,  Milton? 

EISMHOTOR: 

I  want  to,  very  much,  IVallace.    And  I'll  "be  with  you  if  I  possi"bly  can. 
One  thing  I  "believe  this  audience  will  want  to  laiov/  a"bout  is  the  progress 
scientists  end  economists  are  making  v/ith  flood  control  s'jrveys.    These  surveys 
were  authorized  "by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  193^  and  1937'.    Then,  farmers  are 
beginning  to  form  their  ov/n  local  conservation  districts  as  a  means  of  putting 
their  lands  to  the  hest  and  safest  use.    Farmers  also  are  v/orking  through  their 
own  local  committees  in  planning  the  "best  use  of  their  resources.     I'll  De  glad 
to  try  to  keep  you  up  to  date  on  these  and  other  things. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  fine.    We'll  look  for  your  reports  on  land  use,  Milton. 

Now,  "  for  consumers,  we'll  have  t;vo  reporters  this  year,    Ruth  Van  Deraan 
will  continue  to  cover  the  developments  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    TThat '  s 
on  the  fire,  Ruth? 

YAH  DEim: 

Turkey  and  "beef  and  ham,  pork  and  heans  and  lam"b. 
KADDERLY : 

I  make  haste  to  report  to  the  Western  listeners  that  Miss  Van  Deman  is 
fond  of  poetry  as  well  as  rhymes.  But  she's  fonder  of  truth  than  of  rhyme  or 
poetry,  makes  good  watermelon  pickles  and  is  kind  to  children  and  household  pets- 
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VAN  DEMAIT: 

Well,  frivolity  aside  -  though  it  never  seerns  to  he  completely  left  hehind 
when  you  or  Morse  Salisbury  is  on  the  program.    But  frivolity  aside  I  can  promise 
homeraakers  a  variety  of  useful  information  in  193S.    The  research  machine  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  grinding  out  new  facts  all  the  time.    Last  year  v/e 
"brought  out  seven  or  eight  now  "bulletins. 

KADD3HLY; 

One  on  "baking,  I  rememher. 

Yos.    You  v/ould  remem"bcr  the  pie  and  cake,  Wallace. 
KADDZP.LY: 

77e  men  must  have  our  vittlesi 
VAI-:  lElW: 

And  home  canning  -  -  -  new  designs  for  self-help  clothes  for  youngsters  -  - 
school  lunch  menus  -  -  guides  for  "buying  sheets,  and  "blankets,  and  "bath  towels. 

KADDERLY : 

And  that  very  fine  one  ~  "Diets  to  fit  t'ne  family  income". 
VA^T  ."DEr/ulN; 

That's  right.    How  to  plan  the  family  meals  to  get  the  "best  returns  in 
nutrition. 

KADDERLY; 

!7ell,  Ruth,  I  talce  it  your  forecast,  too,  is  -  more  of  the  same. 
VAH  D3:;IA1^I; 

Yes,  sir.      le  aim  to  pass  along  every  scrap  of  new  information  we  get  to 
help  the  homemai:er  v/ith  hor  job  of  planning  a  food  "budget,  and  cooking  well- 
balanced  meals  for  the  family,  and  buying  and  making  clothes,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  other  problems  she's  up  against  every  day.    Te're  here  to  give  her  the  help  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

KADDERLY; 

Very  good,  Ruth  Van  Deman. 

Nov/,  our  second  consumer  reporter,  who  will  cover  Department  bureaus  other 
than  Home  Economics  —  Josephine  Hempliill  of  the  Radio  Service.    'That's  on  your 
Calendar,  Jo? 
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H3MPIIILL: 

A  ne\7  motto,  I.Ir.  Kadderly  —  Laopr  Orania  Vinci-t.;    That- means  —  you'll  get 
something  done  if  you  try  hard  enough. 

KADD3RLY:  -  • 

I  know  what  it  means.    But  just  what  are  you  — 
HEMPHILL: 

I'm  going  to  give  you  reports  —  first,  from  the  Food  and  Drag  Administra- 
tion. 

ZADDSRLY: 

Yes — 

HEMPHILL: 

And  scientific  reports  —  from  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agricultural  Economics,  Animal  Industry,  Biological  Survey,  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
Dairy  Industry,  ?lan_t  Industry,  Puolic  F.oads,  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  — 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

KADDEHLY: 

That's  enough.    That's  enough,  Jo. 

HEMPHILL: 

All  right.    But  you  listen  to  Ruth  Van  Deman's  reports,  and  to  these  others, 
and  you'll  he  a  well-informed  consumer,  "by  the  end  of  1932. 

KADDBRLY: 

Jo,  your  Hew  Year  resolutions  will  get  you  down,  if  you  aren ' t . careful . 
HEMPHILL: 

Oh  no. 
KADDERLY: 

Or  they'll  get  me  or  Morse  down.    T7ell,  anyway,  we  slaall  aim  to  give  home- 
makers  a  more  complete  service  of  inf ormati.n  than  we  liave  ever  offered  hefore. 
Te  shall  try  to  cover  new  knowledge  that  vdll  guide  in  planning  the  family  spending 
for  food  and  clothes  especially,  and  in  buying  most  efficiently,  and  raalcing  the 
work  of  the  home  easier  and  more  satisfactory  for  everyone  in  it. 

Some  of  the  women's  reporting  that  you  westerners  v,-ill  continue  to  get  in 
the  ■.'Jestern  parra  and  Home  Plour,  will  come  from  the  home  demonstration  divisions 
of  the  'Testern  State  extension  services.    Tnich  hrings  us  to  the  services  the  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  of  the  nation  v/ill  give  the  radio  audience  through  the  National  Farm 
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Home  Hour  during  the  coming  year.    Here's  the  man  in  charge  of  the  cooperative 
Federal-State  extension  service,  one  of  the  main  arms  of  Land-Grant  College  and 
Department  work  directly  with  fann  families.    Dr.  C.  ^7.  Y/arourton. 

We'll  serve  up  more  of  the  same,  Wallace.    On  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month,  the  National         Club  "broadcast,  already  familiar  to  rural  youth  from 
coast-to-coast .    On  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  the  national  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Hour.    This  will  "be  newly  heard  in  the  West.     In  this  program  farm  women  who 
have  taicen  active  part  in  home  demonstration  Vv'ork,  come  to  the  microphone  and  re- 
port some  kind  of  home  service  demonstration  or  project  tlia,t  has  "been  especially 
well  done.    They  don't  aim  to  tell  anyone  else  how  to  do  it,  "but  simply  report  how 
they  did  it.    Then  if  groups  of  farm  women  in  other  parts  'of  the  country  want  to 
do  something  similar  they  know  where  they  can  get  some  help.     On  the  third 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  one  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  presents  a  program  direct 
from  its  campus,  reporting  the  services  of  the  institution  availa'ole  to  help  its 
citizens  meet  changing  conditions. 

KADDSHLY:  ' 

This  series  has  "been  most  interesting,  Director  War"burton. 
•?AHBUETON : 

Wg  know  it  will  continue  to  "be  so.     The  programs  are  arranged  and  produced 
by  the  individual  colleges.    The  colleges  that  will  send  out  program.s  this  year 
are;    University  of  Maryland,  January;  University  of  Tennessee,  Fe"bruary;  Clemson 
Agricultural  College,  South  Carolina,  March;  Michigan  State  College,  April;  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  May;  University  of  West  Virginia,  June;  University  of  Nevada, 
July;  University  of  Maine,  August;  University  of  Wyoming,  September;  University  of 
Minnesota,  October;  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  ITovember;  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  December. 

KADDE5LY; 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Vferburton.    Your  account  of  the  reporting  by  the  Land  Grant 
system  rounds  out  the  main  outlines  of  the  Farm  and  Home  programs  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  affiliated  agencies  during  1938. 

Now  it  is  my  privilege  to  present,  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  Western 
audience  to  this  listening  circle,  and  giving  them  and  us  his  comment  on  the  uses 
of  thin  daily  broadcast,  the  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilson  of 
Montana. 

WILSON: 

I'll  be  very  informal  in  my  welcome  to  the  new  group  of  listeners,  as  I 
know  they'd  want  me  to  be.  We  westerners  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  when  the 
language  gets  too  high  flown. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  have  an  arrangement  whereby  the  people  throughout 
the  country  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  down  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  and  listen 
all  together  to  reports  of  the  public  business  and  the  findings  of  science  that  af- 
fect the  lives  of  all  of  them. 
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We  live  in  a  very  complex  society  flung  out  wide  across  3  million  square 
miles.     It's  awfully  hard  for  the  individual  member' of  our  society  to  loiow  v/liy 
the  people  who  represent  him  and  the  other  folks  of  the  ITation  in  the  Congress 
direct  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  to  he  done.    Even  a  group  of  farmers  v/ho 
have  many  interests  in  common  may,  and  do,  have  serious  internal  divisions  of 
opinion  and  sometimes  suspect  each  other's  m.otives  or  good  judgment.    How  I  sup- 
pose some  of  that  can't  he  avoided.    But  surely  -understanding  Y^ill  help  to  dispel 
some  of  the  senseless  or  wrong-headed  antagonism  hetween  farm  groups  and  "between 
city  people  and  farmers.-    If  understanding  won't  do  it,  then  our  prospects  are 
pretty  dark.     So  we  must  helieve  that  the  spread  of  understanding  is  a  good  thing. 

Believing  that,  we  can't  help  but  feel  that  the  presence  of  this  broadcast 
speeding  out  daily  tp  the  millions  of  farm  and  city  homes  in  all  corners  of  the 
country  is  a  good  thing.     If  v/e  use  it  rightly  it  'will  help '  to  spread  under- 
standing. 

The  Department  was  set  up  75  years  ago  with  a  direction  from  the  Congress 
to  "acquire  and  diffuse"  useful  information.    Many  men  and  v/omen  have  guided  its 
work  through  three  quarters  of  a  century.    One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  those  of 
us  who  now  are  temporarily  guiding  its  v/ork  is  that  in  all  its  history,  the  Depart- 
ment has  remained  essentially  true  to  its  public  trust. 

This  public  trust  nowadays  extends  even  further  than  getting  and  sending 
out  useful  information.     In  these  times  it  extends  to  helping  citizens  in  many 
ways.     Seme  of  the  newer  ways  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preview  of  193^  programs 
that's  been  given  you.    Others  haven't.     I  would  like  to  enlist  your  attention 
particularly  for  the  series  of  discussion  group  programs  that  will  be  sent  you  in 
February  and  March.    We  believe  strongly  that  v/hile  they  are  v/atching  flocks  or 
tilling  crops  farm  people  need  to  thinl-c  things  out-  individually.    But  we  believe 
also  that  they  will  make  sounder,  wiser  decisions  on  matters  of  important  public 
policy  if  they,  sit  down  with  their  neighbors  and  quietly,  v/ithout  bitterness  or 
heat,  think  through  these  issues  aloud  ejid  together.     That's  v/hy,  at  the  request 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  we  have  given  assistance  in  organizing  such  discussion 
groups  and  providing  their  members  v/ith  informational  materials.     i7e  hope  that  we 
can  broadcast  some  examples  of  the  discussions  that  typical  groups  are  carrying  on. 
If  this  Can  be  arranged  I  hope  everyone  of  you  will  listen  and  let  your  friends 
know  about  it  so  they  may  listen.    Further  than  that,  I  hope  that  those  of  you  in  a 
position  to  do  so  will  join  in  group  discussions  of  those  things  which  have  got  to 
be  decided  right  if  our  civilization  is  going  to  go  ahead. 

Finally,   on  behalf  of  you  listeners  who  have  indicated  that  you  found  these 
broadcasts  helpful  in  achieving  your  legitimate  individ-ual  and  social  purposes,  I 
Want  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  to  the  ITational  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  93 
affiliated  stations  transmitting  this  Hour.     It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  possibilities  of  serving  the  public  interest  through  radio  broad- 
casting.   At  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gathers  and 
sends  out  useful  information;  the  broadcasters  of  the  land  are  entrusted  with  the 
use  of  a  great  national  resource,  the  frequencies  in  the  broadcasting  spectrum,  on 
the  condition  that  they  operate  their  transmitters  in  a  v/ay  that  v/ill  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  v/ho  ovm  radio  receivers.     It  was  nat"ural  for  the  Department 
to  seek  the  right  of  sending  out  information  by  radio  as  soon  as  the  first  trans- 
mitters Y/ere  licensed,  and  it  was  equally  natural  for  the  licensees  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Department,     This  hour  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  such 
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cooperation,  and  v;e  will  he  happy  to  continue  in  it  so  long  as  the  radio  listeners 
of  the  country  v/ant  this  sort  of  service. 

KADD3RI.Y: 

These  conments  ty  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  M.  L.  I7ilson  concludes 
our  preview  of  the  Dopartmont  of  Agriculture's  contributions  to  the  National  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  during  193  S. 

Every  daj"-  we  shall  have  a  "Swing  Around  the  Markets"  


K  ^  LIBRA  Y 

r\  ^  .^^  ^  c  C.  I  v  e'd' 

TAILING  THE  UILD  BLtJEBEERY  .  ^ 

A  radio  interview  betucen  Gove  Hanbidgc,  Office  of  Secretary,  and 
Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  I:if ormation,  "broadcast  Friday,  January  7,  1938,  - 
in  the  DepartiTient  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


are 
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SALISBURY: 

In  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "broadcasts  wc  )aave,  been  running  a  scries 
about  the  vrark  of  those  scientists  vrho  go  around  patiently  collectinj^;  tiny 
grains  of  pollen  from  certain  flowers  and  dusting  them  onto  the  pistils  of 
other  flowers.     They  are  the  plant  breeders.     They  don't  make  these  crosses 
between  different  plants  haphazardly.     They  work  according  to  definite  plans, 
and  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  get  the  results  they  are  after. 

Gove  Karabidgo  has  been  reporting  the  work  of  these  men  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  had  the  job  of  editing  the  1936  and  1937  Yearbooks 
of  Agriculture.    Those  Yearbooks,  as  our  listeners  know,  sura  up  modern 
work  in  the  breeding  of  farm-  plants  and  animals,  on  the  basis  of  a  world- 
wide survey.     Gove  is  here  in  the  studio  nov^,  prepared  to  give  us  a  report, 
I  believe,  on  the  trjning  of  the  wild  blueberry.     Is  that  right,  Gove? 

HAISIDGE: 

Correct,  Morse.    And  as  the  re's  a  good  deal  of  ground  to  cover, 
we'll  have  to  do  some  rather  snappy  work. 

SALISBURY: 

That  suits  rac.     Suppose  you  start  by  telling  us  a  little  about  the 
man  who  did  most  of  the  blueberry  work  —  Dr.  Frederick  Coville. 

HAMBIDGS:  ' 

You  caaldn' t  pick  a  better  way  to  begin.     Dr.  Coville  was  the 
Chief  Botanist  of  the  Department,  and  a  grand  fellow  too.     The  development 
of  the  cultivated  blueberry  was  only  one  of  the  things  he  did  in  a  busy 
and  interesting  life.    Away  back  in  1891,  for  instance,  he  went  along  as 
botanist  on  the  famous  expedition  tliat  explored  Death  Valley,  and  there 
made  a  remarkable  study  of  desert  plants.    A  little  later  he  went  among 
the  Indians  in  the  T7est  and  studied  the  many  plants  they  had  been  using 
for  generations  -  you  know  the  Indian  could  get  food  from  wild  plants 
where  the  avorogc  white  mo.n  v;ould  starve  to  death  because  he  couldn't  see 
anything  to  oat.     Then  Dr.  Coville  worked  •-•'ith  the  Department's  foresters, 
studying  grazing  and  browse  plants  in  the  nationr.l  forest  areas.     That  job 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  working  out  of  good  range  management  plans.  But 
I  think  his  pot  hobby  was  the  blueberry. 

SALISBURY: 

I  migl'it  say  for  the  information  of  our  listeners  that  Dr.  Coville 
died  just  a  yo.^r  ogo,  almost  to  the  day,  c^Jter  49  years  spent  in  vrarVc  for 
the  Dep-rtm.ont  of  Agriculture.    Just  a  fev;  weeks  before  his  death  he  com- 
pleted the  manuscript  on  blueberry  breeding  that  appears  in  the  1937  Year- 
book of  Agriculture. 

(over) 


HAHBIDGE: 

And  r.  fine  article  it  is,   too,  Morse  -  Just  as  si:.Tplo  r,nd  clcr.r  and 
human  as  Dr.  Coville  was  himself.  ;  •  \ 

SALISBURY: 

Veil,  it-  couldn't  "be  any  hotter  than  the  blueberries  it  tells  about. 
All  those  e::tra  largo,  fancy  blueberries  you  see  in  the  narket  today  re- 
sulted from  the  blueberry  breeding  project  carried  through  by  Dr.  Coville. 
Incidentally,   they  show  about  as  well  as  anything  what  can  be  done  by  plant 
breeding. 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  a  new  agricultural  crop  cane  out  of  that  work.    Up  to  a  few 
years  a^o,  we  had  nothing  but  wild  blueberries.     Kobody  thought  of  growing 
them  as  a  garden  crop,  though  I  suppose  a  few  people  must  have  tried  i-t. 
Just  what  made  Dr.  Coville  think  of  breeding  wild  berries  I  don't  know. 

SALISBURY; 

I  understand  his  first  efforts  to  propagate  and  cultivate  thera  were 
pretty  discouraging,  Gove  -  until  he  discovered  what  nobody  apparently 
knew  before  -  that  blueberries  and  a  number  of  other  plants  like  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  mounto.in  laurel  rcq\ii re  an  acid  soil. 

HAMSIDGE: 

Yes,  that  threw  new  light  on  the  soil  requirements  of  a  whole  group 
of  acid-loving  plants.     But  that  wasn't  the  only  difficulty  he  had.  If 
Dr.  Coville  v/as  to  breed  these  things,  he  had  to  be  able  to  grow  them  in 
large  quantities,  from  cuttings  or  in  some  other  way.    And  that  proved  to 
bo  a  difficult  job.    A  good  many  years  ago,  Morse,  I  tried  it  myself.  I 
started  a  lot  of  blueberry  cuttings  in  tomato  cans  -  nursed  thera  alout 
as  carefully  as  I  knew  how  -  and  not  one  lived  throu--h. 
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SALISBURY : 

T7ell,  that's  discouraging.     I  tal:e  it  you've  grown  some  of  these 
cultivated  blueberries,  then? 

HAMBIDGE:  - 

Yes,   I  grow  them,   all  right  -  but  I  never  could  succeed  in 
propagating  n-w  plants.     But  to  make  a  lor.g  story  short,  Dr.  Coville 
finally  worked  out  successful  methods  for  cutting  blueberry  bushes  up 
and  starting  a  lot  of  new  ones,  and  for  grafting  and  budding  and  polli- 
nating and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

So  then  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  real  job, .  breeding?' 
HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  then  the  real  job  started.     For  three  years  while  he  was  on 
vacation  in  the  mountains  of  Kew  Hampshire,  Dr.  Coville  kept  his  eyes 
open  for  superior  wild  blueberries.     Then  in  1908  he  m,ade  an  intensive 
search,  and  finally,  in  a  pasture  on  a  mountainside,  he  found  one  that 
suited  him.     The  berries  were  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  light 
blue,  with  a  superb  flavor.    He  nar.ied  that  plant  Brooks,  because  that  was 
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the  nane  of  the  nan  who  o'.vnod  the  pasture.     He  attriuuted  a  lot  of  the 
success  of  so-ne  of  his  later  crosses  to  the  quality  and  character  of  that 
herry.     It  was  just  as  i:.:portaut,  he  said,  to  have  fine  foundation  stock 
if  you  were  hrooding  blueberries  as  it  would  be  if  you  were  brccdih,^  - 
well,  race  horses. 

SALISBj'RY; 

Yes,  I  should  thirk  it  would  be.    liThat  was  the  next  step,     Gove  - 
crossing  the  Brooks  with  another  blueberry? 

HAlv3IDGE; 

No,  first  Dr.  Covillc  tried  for  a  couple  of  years  to  pollinate 
the  Brooks  with  its  own  pollen,  by  hand,  but  that  didn't  work.  Finally 
in  1911  he  crossed  it  with  anotlier  blueberry  he  had  gotten  in  Now  Hanpshirc, 
called  the  Hasscll.     The  Russell  was  a  fine  low- bush  blueberry,  also  \7ith 
fniit  raore  than  a  half  an  inch  in  dianetcr,  whereas  the  Brooks  was  a 
hir-J-j-bush  blueberry.    The  Russell  ripened  early,  too,  and  it  has  passed 
on  that  characteristic  of  early  ripening  to  many  of  its  descendants. 
Well,  as  I  say,  the  Russell  and  the  Brooks  were  crossed,  and  then  some 
of  the  first-generation  hybrids  were  crossed  with  each  other.  Altogether, 
Dr.  Coville  got  sonic  3000  hybrid  blueberry  pla,nts  out  of  those  two  sots 
of  crosses.    One  of  the  interesting  things  abov..t  then. was  that  they  sliov/ed 
a  remarkable  variation  in  color.     Some;  vrcre  black,  some  light  blue  like 
the  original  parents,  and  a  few  v;ere  albinos.     The  albino  blueberries 
were  w'.ite  on  the  shaded  side  and  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  light. 

SALISBURY: 

Dr.  Coville  must  have  begun  to  feel  rather  excited  about  the 
possibilities  of  his  hybrid  blueberries  along  about  that  time. 

HAMIIDGS: 

I  expect  he  did,  Morse.     I  knov/  I  would  have.    TJell,  after  that 
it  was  a  question  of  searching  the  woods  and  fields  for  the  best  and 
biggest  wild  blueberries  obtainable.     Now  the  pine  barrens  over  in  New 
Jersey,  around  New  Lisbon  and  Brovais  Mills,  are  great  blueberry  country. 
Around  there,  too,  there  were  the  big  cranberry  bogs  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Uhite,  with  acres  and  acres  of  land  v/ell  suited  to  grov/ing  blueberries. 
TIell,  Dr.  Coville  made  a  cooperative  arrangcicont  vdth  Miss  TThite  and 
started  making  great  numbers  of  crosses  and  testing  them  out  on  licr  place. 

SALISBURY; 

How  did  he  get  the  blueberries  to  make  the  crosses  with,  Gove? 
EAJ.IBIDGE; 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  around  there  who  make  a  regular  business 
of  picking  wild  blueberries.     Dr.  Coville  got  some  of  these  experienced 
hands  interested  in  selecting  plants  for  him  -  plants  v/ith  extra  large, 
fine  berries.     He  furnished  them  witli  a  special  blueberry  gauge  he  made  - 
a  piece  of  metal  with  holes  of  graded  sizes  from  a  little  raore  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  up  to  a  little  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
largest  blueberry  bred  so  far,  by  the  way,  won't  go  through  the  largest 
hole  in  that  gauge.     It's  over  an  inch  across. 
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SALISBURY; 

That's  some  blueberry'.    As  big  as  e  good-sized  cherry. 
HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  that's  quite  a  blueberry.     V/ell,  Morse,   I  wish  I  could  tell 
about  each  of  the  hybrids  thrt  came  out  of  th^t  work  in  the  course  of  25 
years,  but  there  isn't  time.     It's  enough  to  say  that  up  to  the  end  of 
1936  some  68,000  pedigreed  seedlings  had  been  carefully  examined  and  tested, 
and  that  out  of  that  68,000  came  about  15  named  varieties.     They  are  the 
foundation  of  the  present  cultivated  blueberry  industry.     You  might  almost 
say  they're  practically  a  new  fruit  developed  by  the  plant  breeder. 

SALISBURY:  . 

And  a  mighty  fine  one,  too.     What  qualities  did  they  watch  out  for 
in  testing  the  hybrids,  Gove? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Oh,  a  number  of  different  things.     That  testing  business,  walking 
up  and  down  the  fields  making  minute  observations  and  taking  notes,  is 
quite  a  .job.     First,   of  course,  therr '  s  flavor  -  no  berry,  no  matter  how 
good  otherwise,  would  "oass  unless  it  had  a  high  flavor.     Then  there's  , 
size  -  I've  told  hov/  they  finally  got  up  to  berries  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Then  they  wanted  stiff  branches  so  the  clusters  of  berries  wouldn't  rub 
against  each  other  in  a  high  wind;  a.nd  easy  picking;  and  good  keeping 
quality  and  firmness;  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY: 

I  remember  that  Dr.  Coville  was  certainly  an  expert  on  the  flavor 
of  blueberries.    He  had  them  classified  as  sweet,  slightly  srreet,  or  not 
sweet  -  sour,  slightly  acid,  or  flat  -  with  a  strong  blueberry  flavor, 
with  a  little  blueberry  flavor,  or  with  no  blueberry  flavor  -  .juicy  and 
sprightly,   or  not  juicy.     Heaven  knows  how  many  blueberries  'he  tested  to 
acquire  that  fine  discrimination.     And  he  used  to  say  you  never  could  get 
the  real  flavor  of  a  blueberry  on  a  scorching  hot  day. 

But  our  time  is  up,   I'm  afraid.     I  rill  remind  you  again  that  this 
talk  by  Gove  Hambidge  is  based  on  some  of  the  material  in  the  1937  Year- 
book of  Agriculture,  which  tells  about  the  modern  breeding  work  v.'ith  a 
groat  many  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  Yearbook  is 
distributed  by  Members  of  Congress.     After  their  supply  for  free  dis- 
tribution is  exhausted,   it  vill  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.C.,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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HIGH  LIGHTS  !¥.  FOOD  iM)  DRUG  LAW  ElIFORCElffiNT 

An  interview  between  W.  G.  Carapliell,  Chief,  Food  3x10.  Dmg  Adjnin- 
istration,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Derr 
partment  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  Tuesday,  January  11 J  1933,  in  the^^j^ 
Departnent  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  a  not-.'-'ork  of  9^  ,^ 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  ■ 
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i.:0RS5  SALISBURY:  1 

'Our  next  spealcer  is  Mr.  W.  G»  Carniyocll,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.    Mr.  Crmpboll  will  review  for  u'p  briefly  c'ome  of 
the  high  lights  of  the  past  year,  in  enforcing  the  Food  and  Dru/rs  Act. 
Ivir.  Cajnpbell,  where  do  you  v/ant  to  start. 

!7.  G.  CAivIPBFLL; 

Well,  Mr.  Salisbury,  why  not  start  vlth  the  flood. 

SALISBURY; 

Isn't  that  going  back  pretty  far? 

CAIv.?3ELL; 

I  v/asn't  thinlcing  of  Noah's  flood. 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  the  flood  of  Januai^^  and  February,  inno  Domini,  1937. 
CAIiffBFLL; 

That's  the  flood  I'm  best  acquainted  v/ith,  personallv, 
SaLISBLR.Y; 

Very  well.    Then  we'll  f;o  back  to  the  sprin,-;  of  1937,  when  your 
inspectors  were  caJled  out  to  cover  the  river  front  —  some  seven  htjndred 
miles  of  it  —  along  the  "beautifiil  Ohio." 

C.-UT3ELL; 

TVell,   there  wasn't  anything  "beautiful"  about  it,  a„t  that  time. 

Not  to  a  man  wa.ding  around  in  hip  boots,  in  muddy  water.  Or  trying  to 

get  from  one  warehouse  to  another,  in  a  rov/-boat.     It  v.as  a  tou/^.  job  — 
checking  up  on  ton  after  ton  of  contaminated  food. 

SALISBURY: 

Without  Federal  and  State  and  local  prot>:ction,  v/e  might  h::ve  had 

an  outbrea]:  of  disease  too  fearful  to  think  about.    Hov;  much  stuff  did 
your  ins^"'ectors  dispose  of,  finally? 

CAI.^BELL; 

We  figured  they  handled  enough  food  —  and  medicine  —  ;o  nupiAy 
a  city  of  200,000  population  for  a  full  year. 


S.U.ISBURY: 


That  \70uld  be  a  city  about  the  size  of  —  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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C.AMF3ELL; 

Yes.      ■  • '  '  '  .   ■      '  ■  - 

SALISBURY;  ■     •  •  '  '  • 

That  gives  me  a  pretty  good  idea  of  how  much  r  esponsibili ty  such 
ail  emergency  puts  on  Federal,  State,  and  local  food  c-nd  drug  officers. 

CAIvIPBELL;  ..  . 

&at  they  can  take  it.     They  often  have  to  deal  v.lth  emergencies.  .  .  . 
Tor  exajnple,  last  April  a  v/oman  here  in  Washington  reported  that  she'd 
iDeeh  ill  after  eating  dried' raisins »  '  We*  in"^estigated  and  found  the  raisins 
had  "been  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

SALISBURY;  >  '    ■  ■ 

But  I  thought  raisins.,  ordinarily,  are  one  of  the  most,  v.iholesorae 

foods. 

CAMPBELL; 

They  are.     Tais  extraordinary  happening  resulted  from  a  tie-urj' 
of  interstate  traffic  on  the  West  Coast.     Some  one  out  there  had  the  idea 
that  a  big  stock  of  raisins,  held  up  during  the  strike,   co^a].d  b.e  fumigated 
vath  hydrocyanic  acid.     A  procedure  both  unY/ise  and  dangerous. 

SALISBURY; 

I  should  think  so. 

CAivgBELL; 

I'm  glad  to  say  the  men  who  handle  dried  fruit  are  no  .longer 
fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid.    You  can  be  sure  they  will  never  maice 
that  mistake  again. 

SALISBURY;  '  ■ 

Tliat's  fine,   and  this  one  time  you  took  the  contaminated  ra.isins  , 
off  the  market,  before  anybody  else  besides  this  one  woman  x;ot  sick. 

CAlgBELL;  .  ,  [ 

Yes.    Nearly  .300,000  po-':inds. 

SALISBUT.Y;  '  ' 

Seems  you  concentrated  your  efforts,  last  year,  on  control  of  food 
adulterations  tha.t  affect  the.  public  health. 

CAivH-BELL: 

Well,  any  year,  the  Administration  devotes  practically  two- thirds 
of  its  time  to  forras  of  adulteration  in  food  and  drugs  that  have  a  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  on  public  health.     Last  yea,r,   v/e  inspected  some  forty- 
eight  thousand  samples  of  food  and  fifteen  thousand  of  drugs.    Als'o,  v;e  had 
to  examine  more  food  and  drags  at  the  ports.     In  1937,  we  ins.pected  more 
than  thirty-five  thousand  importations. 


SALISBURY; 

"   And  these  imports  included  — 


whe.t 


GAIviPBELL; 

Dh,  spices,  nuts,  cocoa  "bcann,  frozen  Cfrgs,  d-^.tes,  fi^js,  coffee, 

tea  — 

SAIJSEUHY; 

Teal    Hov;  much  tea  —  last  year. 

CAIvIPSELL; 

More  than  iiinety-one  and  a  half  million  po'inds.     Under  the  Tea  Act, 
all  tea,  irr^ports  iTiUst  be  examined  for  actual  taste  —  for  cup  qi.u-lity. 

SALISBURY; 

Nov;,  leaving  the  imports,   ',;hat  other  foods  required  specinl  attention 
last  year? 

CA^iSlEJiL: 

CreaT.  and  outter  —  and  sea-foods.    Both  salmon  and  t'una  required 
considera"ble  attention.    But  nov»  they're  showing  a  gratifying  improvement. 
And  the  campai?:n  for  clean  but tr-r  and  cream  goes  steadil;;'  on, 

SALISBU^.Y: 

And  vhat  about  fresh  fruits  and  ve._-^e tables  and  the  spray-residue 
si  tuation. 

CAI'IrBELL; 

V."e're  almost  out  of  the  vi/oncs  on  that  problein. 

SALISBUTIY; 

3-0 od.  Tliat  is.  good  news. 

CA^^IP5ELL; 

Most  of  the  fruit-producing  States  are-  collaborating  effectively 
v,lth  the  Federal  Government. 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  fruit  and  vegetables  are_  examined  for  excessive  spray 
residue  —  before  they  leave  State  borders. 

CAiMFBSIL; 

Tliat '  s  rir^ht.    Federal  v;orkcrs  exarainod  more  than  five  thous.rnd 
fruit  and  vegetable  sarrrples  last  year,  but  St-ite  v;orkcrs  examined  more 
thoji  eighty-five  thousand.    In  addition,  the  industry  is  very  generally 
installing  adeq-aate  equipment  to  v/ash  the  spray  residue  from  the  fruit 
right  at  the  orchard. 

SALISBURY; 

That  ought  to  save  the  Food  -^nd  Drug  Administration  a  lot  of  TOiic. 
CA:.?3ZLL; 

Yes,  it  iocs.     It  gives  us  raori;  time  for  protecting  the  peo-r^le  who  use 
other  products.    Cod-liver  oil,  for  example.    Last  year  the  Administration 
tested  the  vitamin  J)  v.aLue  of  900,000  gallons  of  imported  cod-liver  oil. 
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SALISBURY:  .     ■  ■         '  ■  ■■ 

How  (ilci  it  mea:Tarc  up? 

Aoout  one  third  of  it  v'?,s  short  in  yiiojnin  2.     For  that  ror.j;on,  v;e 
didn't  let  it  enter  the  country.  , 

SALISieuaY;  •  , 

Switching  from  imports,  what  about  vitamin  products  made  in  this 
countrjr.    Do  they  contain  fill  the  vitarains  claimed  for  'em? 

CAL^ELIj: 

Not  always.    A  g'ood  many  lack  the  vitamins  claimed  on  the  laoel.  Yfe've 
had  to  enlarge  our  Vitamin  Division  —  to  protect  the  people  viao  ur.e  the  many 
new  vityjuin  r^roducts. 

SALISBUHY; 

¥ell,  it's  the  age  of  vitamins,  all  ri.^ht,  "but  we  w.^nt  to  be  sure .   .  . 
Now  L'r.  Campbell,  let's  go  back  to  the  emergency  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.     Some  time  ago  v/e  heard  a  good  many  reports  of  death  caused 
by  a.  poisonous  drug,   elixir  — 

CA:viP3ELL; 

Sulfanilamide. 

Salisbury; 

That's  it.    Elixir  sulf.-anil amide.     I  believe  this  drug,  elixir 
sulfanilamide,  has  killed,   to  date  —  more  than  seventy  people.  ' 

CAMPBELL; 

Seventy- five,  to  date. 

SALISBuTT: 

Ths.t  m.anyi 

CAlviEBSLL 

Twenty  others  who  took  the  drug  have  died,  but  the  doctors  haven't 
yet  proved  the  "elixir"  wa.s  entirely  rosponsiblo.     The  ninety- five  viio  wore 
killed  lived  in  fifteen  Stabes  —  as  far  east  as  Virginiaj  as  far  west  as 
California.     The  drug  was  sold  to  people. a.ll  over  the  country  —  in  no  less 
than  thirty-three  States. 

SALISB'IRY; 

But  you've  accounted  for  every  gallon  that  ^;^s  sent  oat. 
CA!,IHBELL;  ^ 

Yes,  for  every  one  of  the  240  gallons.    We  actuaJ, ly  rounded  up  more 
than  228  gallons.    About  11.  gallons  were  sold  as  medicine  to  scores  of 
people.    All  top  many  of  the  people  -^o  took  it  as  medicine,  died.    T7e  were 
a.ble  to  locate  about  half  of  the  11.  ga.llons  v/nich  had  been  sold  on  prescription. 
Before  v;o  started  our  campaign,  thore  wa.s  enough  of  the  elixir,  on  the  shelves 
of  drag  stores  in  33  States,   to  kill  five  or  ten  thousand  people. 
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SALISBUBY:  .    .  : 

But  70U  rot  it  back  before  most  of  it  had  a  chanco  to  do  its  deadly 

Y.'o  rk . 

CAIvlPBZLL; 

We  did. 

SALISBURY; 

I  v.nderstand  this  "elixir"  v;as  not  tested  for  its  effect  on  h-umaji 
life,  Dcfore  it  was  offered  for  sale. 

CAIvIPBELL; 

That's  correct. 

SALISBURY; 

The  Food  and  Driogs  Act  doesn't  roQuire  that  new  drugs  be  tested  be- 
fore they're  put  on  the  market. 

CA.\IPBSLL: 

Tliat's  true.    Jleither  does  the  law.  prohibit  the  sale  of  deadly 
poisons  for  medicinal  purposes. 

SALISBURY; 

'well,  -under  those  circumstances,  yrill  you  explain,  to  us  hov;.  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  could  stop  these  bullets  of  death  in  their  fliight? 

CAIvIFBSLL: 

By  using  the  technical  charge  that  the  word  "elircir"  f al soly  implied 
£>ji  alcoholic  solution.     That  was  the  only  legal  wa^' .  we  could  seize  the  bottles. 

SAI.LS3URY; 

Because  this  so-called  "elixir"  was  not  an  alcoholic  solution. 
CA:.rPESLL; 

It  \\as  a  diethylcne  glycol  solution.     If  the  drug  had  been  called  a 
solution,  instead  of  an  elixir,  wc  co-cild  not  have  brought  a  charge  of 
violating  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 


SALISBUTIY: 


iven  though  it  killed  the  people  viio  took  it. 

CAi^iPSELL; 

Yes. 

SALISBURY; 

I  -onderstand  the  dicthylene  -lycol  was  entirely  ivisponsible  for  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  so-called  elixir. 

C.Al^IPBELL: 

Yes,  it  v.as.    As  you  know,  sulfanilamide  alone,  properly  used,  is 
highly  iraportDiit  in  the  control  of  dangerous  infections. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,   I  realize  that. 


CAi'/IFBELl! 

tlow,   the  killings  caused  by  this  so-called  "elixir"  were  s'jcctacular  — 
no  doubt  about  that.    But  aside  fro.'n  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  people  died  v.lthin 
a  short  time,  the  "elixir"  tragedy  was  onl^^  a  repetition  of  -j^hat  has  frequently 
happened  in  the  past.  ■ 

SALISBURY; 

You  mean  deaths  caused  by  other  dangerous  drugs.    Dinitropiienol .   .   .  . 
CAUBELL; 

Dini  trophenol ,  cinchophen,  and  others'. 

SAIISBTJRY;  •   ■  ■ 

Well  now  I'm  going  to  a.sk  you  to  give  us,  briefly,   tne  recommendations 
for  remedying  this  situation  made  at  the  request  of  Congress:     T'he  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  on  the  Elixir  sulfanilamide  deaths  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  both  Senate  and  House. 

CAMPBELL: 

I'll  be  very  glad  to  do  that.     You  know,  Ivlr. Sali sbury ,   that  the  full 
34— page  report,  on  deaths  due  to  elixir~sulf anilamide ,  is  now  available. 

SALISBURY:  ■ 

Yes,   I  do  know  that.     Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  it.  '^Ife'll  mention 

the  report  again  later  on.    But  now,  if  you'll  give  us  briefly,  the  con- 
clusions of  this  report. 

CAMPBELL:  -  ■     '   ■  ' 

Well,   to  begin  v;ith,  let  me  recall  to  listeners  tha.t  Congress  Was 
already  considering  revision  of  the  present  Eood  and  Drugs  Act.     Wo  were  not 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  provisions  of  that  proposed  legislation.  We- 
recom.mended  things  that  might  be  done  in  addition.     We  recommended  legislation- 
One,  to  license  control  of  new  drugs  —  drugs  like  this  "Elixir  of 
Sulfanilamide"  —  so  they  vd.ll  not  be  generally  distributed  until  shorn,  by 
test,   to  be  safe  for  use. 

Two,   to  prohibit  drugs  which  are  dan^e rous  --iien  administered  in 
accordance  v,dth  the  manufacturer's  directions. 

Three,  to  require  that  drug  labels^  boar  appropriate  directions  for 
use ,  and  warnings  against  ]probable  misuse. 

Four,  to  prohibit  secret  remedies,  by  requiring  that  label'j  disclose 
fully  the  composition  of  the  drag. 

SALISBURY; 

So  that  both  the  physician,  and  the  consumer  Yho  acts  as  physician 
to  himself,  so  that  both  v/ill  know  what  they're  using. 


CAI/IPEELL: 

That's  right.    The  four  provisions  I've  outlined  were  sent  to  Congress, 
at  the  request  of  Congress.     The  Department  recommends  them  to  safeguard  the 
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jiublic  a.v-ainst  a  i-Gpetition  of  tne  "elixir"killings . 
SALISBURY; 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  CamplDell,  for  bringing  us  up  to  date  ^^n 
what's  "being  done  to  protect  consumers  fr'^m  unr-.holesonie  and  dangerous  foods 
and  drugs.    Now  about  that  report  on  Ilixir  S-olfanilsjuide,  trcuisini tted  from 
the  Sccr^-tary  of  Agriculture  to  Congress.    Any  one  vAio  \va.nts  it  may  have  a 
copy  of  this  roport,  if  he'll  send  his  name  and  address  to  the  ?ood  and  Drug 
Acj-ninistration,  Washington,  I).  C. 


SjC  ^  Pfi  ^  ^       3f  Tf.  3f  )|C  5(C 


SHESDIIvG  TTOEK  VII TH  SIaALL  FRUITS 


A  radio  interview  between  Gove  Enmbidge,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
and  Morr.e  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast.  Wednesday , 
January  \2,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  A..-ri culture  period^^^t-^^C^ 
and  Korae  Hour,  by  93  stations  associated  with  \)c^e^j^rtr£^\^Tp}^Q.^zh\v^ 
Company.  l   t     \  > .  ,j  f.  \ 

—  ooOOoo—  \  ^q9 

SALISBURY:  \     ,  ^^s?*"*** 

I  thinJ-:  that  among  the  most  delicious  thinjs  ^Aalure  has  give-n  i;©"^ 
man  on  this  vood  earth  are  the  small  fruits.     Just\to  name  them  is 
enough  to  mal:e  this  man's  rnouth  vrator.     Concentratd,  on  this  lint  a  rninate 
and  see  if  you  don't  feel  the  sariie  way.    Tirst  there 'ij  stravfberry  chort- 
cake  heaped  v/itn  whipped  cream.     Xovt  deep-dish  blueberry  pio,  runnirt; 
with  dark  juice.     Tnen  a  bov/l  of  rod  raspberries  swimming  in  crc?jn. 
Then  bl-  ckberry  cobbler  topped  '.7i  th  luscious  hard  sauce..  InTov/  a  big 
slice  of  tart  .e'oosebcrry  pie,     Ifcxt  some  cle.ar,  quivering  currant  jelly 
on  a  hot  biscuit,  with  a  little  crjam  cheese  — 

HAOIDGE: 

Call  a  halt,  Lorsel     You'll  positively  m.-^Jre  it  impossible  fur 
me  to  go  on  Vfith  this  broadc'\st.     It's  one  o'clock    nd  I  haven't  had  a 
bite  to  eat  since  bre?k:fast, 

SALISBURY; 

For  the  information  of  our  lipteners,   the  violont  protest  you 
just  hoard  was  made  by  tl.e  obviously  hungry  editor  of  the  1S37  Yearbook 
of  Agricu.lture  -  Gove  Plambidge  by  name.     He's  here  today  to  talli  to  us 
about  brooding  work  with  some  of  these  small  fruits  I've  been  describing. 
Do  you  think  it's  nice  to  intorra.pt  when  I  was  just  giving  you  such  a  good 
send-off,  Gove? 

HAIviBIDGS: 

You  may  call  it  a  send-off,  Morse,  but  I'd  say  it  was  more  like 
dangling  a  steak  in  front  of  the  lion's  cage  at  feeding  time. 

SALISBURY: 

T7oll,  maybe  it  is  craelty  to  animals,  at  that.     Let's  cha.ngo  the 
subject.     Yow  as  I   said,  nature  gave  us  these  delicious  small  fr:.its 
that  originally  were  picked  wild  in  the  woods  and  fields.     But  some  were 
good,  sone  were  poor.    Then  fanners  began  digging  up  plants  with  the  best 
and  bigrTost  frait  and  growing  them  in  their  gardens.     That  went  on  for  a 
long  ti  .10  -  hundreds  of  years. 

KA1.BIDGS: 

The  famous  Cuthbcrt  raspberry,  ilorse,  was  just  such  a  chance  seedling. 
It  was  found  back  in  13C5  -  right  in  New  York  City,  by  the  way.     That  is, 
the  place  whore  it  was  found  is  now  part  of  Uew  York  City. 
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SALISBURY: 

And  when  wild  raspberries  .^rc-.v  in  ivov;  York,  v/ild  "b-glls  and  "boars 
used  to  v/ander  in  v/hat  is  nov^  TJell  Street.     They  still  do,   I  'believe. 
It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  of  the  "du.11s  and  "boars  of  TTall  Street  getting 
the  rasp'borry,   too  -  only  it's  anothtjr  kind  of  rasp"berry,  not  the  Oatn'oert 
variety.  - 

EAi3ipGE: 

Are  you  changing  the  subject  again,  i.^orr.c? 
SALISBURY: 

No,  i\Io,     I'm  still  tali:ing  abcij.t  raspberries.    TTnat  I  vp.s  '■:oing  on 
to  say  was  that  today  the  job  of  improving  these  small  fruits  is  largo-ly  in 
the  hands  of  scientific  breeders..  George  T7.  Darro'.Y  tells  abcpj.t  tr;eir  ".'fork, 
v/ith  raspberries,  blackberries,   currants,  and  goosoborrios  in  t-.70  .articles 
in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     G-ove,  doesn't  Darrovr  report  pretty 
good  progress  in  the  breeding  of  raspberries? 

HAIvBIDG-E: 

Decidedly  so.     For  instance,  Morse,   the  L-athoxa  raspberry  is  no-.v  the 
leading  variety  grovm  in  the  Eastern  United  St-rtos.     It  was  a  product  of 
hybridizing  \7ork  by  breeders  o-t  the  wiinnosota  State  station.     It's  a 
beautiful  berry,  in  my  opinion.     I've  grown  it  for  several  years  up  home. 
The  bushes  are  hardy  and  loaded  with  big  firm  berries  that  ripen  late  in 
the  season.     Just  a  few  years  ago  the  Lannesota"  sta.tion  got  aat  another 
raspberry,  the  Chief,  that's  a  tap-notch  product.     The  i'ow  York  sta.tion  at 
Geneva  has  developed  the  June  and  Ecwburgh.     Dnrrow  says  that  10  years  a^o 
it  would  have  been  considered  impossible  to  get  raspberries  -as  enormous 
as  those  that  have  come  out  of  the  more  recent  selections  in  Eew  Y'ork,  Oregon, 
and  Uashington  Strto. 

SALISBURY: 

Aren't  there  sorne  new  things  stirring  in  the  raspberry  work,  Gove? 
It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  Darrow  taHc  enthusiastically  about  the  possibility 
of  using  vfild  raspberries  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

HAiVlBIDGE : 

You  xjrobably  have,  Morse.    He's  vory  keen  about  tha.t.    He  points  out 
that  Jur  present  cultivated  ro.spbcrrios  --re  only  o,  drop  in  the  bucket 
compr'.red  Yiit\\  the  number  of  wild  species  oV'ul"blo.     In  eastern  and  southern 
Asia  o-lor.e,  for  instance,  there  arc  ne-?,rlr"  300  species  of  wild  raspberries. 
Some  trail  on  the  ground.     Some  grow  14  feet  hi:fi  and  have  canes  three  inches 
thick.     T]ie  berries  ranr;e  in  color  through  yellow,  orange,  red,  lavender, 
purple,  wine  color,  and  black.     Sone  have  leaves  like  grape  foliage,  others 
like  havfthorn,  bamboo,  viburnum,  maple  and  apple.     In  other  words,  here's  a 
rich  storehouse  of  characteristics  thot,  through  proper  crossing,  might  give 
us  new  ty;,-x3  s  of  raspberries  of  great  value.     That  worl:  is  just  beginning  - 
and  it's  very  fascinating^. 

SALISBURY: 

ITell,   I  should  :;ay  that  we  have  some  darn  good  raspberri  ;S  right  now  - 
but  apparently  the  breeders  have  just  got  their  sleeves  rolled  up  to  do  a 
real  job. 
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HAivSIJGE: 

Th-^t's  n'bout  ri^^t,  Morse. 

SALISBURY; 

Fo\7  ViO\7  r."bout  'blacl-'bGrrics ,  Gove? 

HAivIBIDGE: 

TJcll,  not  so  much  hns  boon  done  thcro,  "but  cxporimcntc,!  v/ork  is  under 
v^'^.y  at  ncirly  a  dozen  different  stations.     The  ■breeders  rxe  after  hardy, 
productive,  disease- resistant  varieties  vrith  hi^Ji  flavor.     They  also  v/ant 
to  "breed  "black "berries  \7ithout  thorns,  Ivlorse. 

SALIS3U?:/: 

TTell,  that  would  certainly  he  a  "ber.efit  to  mankind.     I've  taken  some 
crael  r.nd  urrasual  punishment  when  I  went  out  "black "berrying  in  ray  younser 
days.     I  don't  know  v;hich  was  worse  -  the  blackberry  thorns  or  the  poison  ivy. 

HAMBIDGE: 

"57ell,  I  don't  know  whether  they  will  over  breed  the  poison  out  of 
poison  ivy  -  "but  there  are  true  thornless  varieties  that  can  bo  used  to  breed 
the  thorns  out  of  blacJ^berrio s.     In  the  brecdinf-;  material  there  aJ"c  also 
varieties  vfith  most  of 'the  other  characteristics  breeders  want  -  frij.it  "./ith 
small  seeds,  for  instance,  and  pla-^.ts  resistant  to  cold  and  to  drought  and 
to  various  diseases,  includinf,"  orange  rust.     Tiiore  are  also  South  American 
varieties  '.^ith  huge  berries  that  midat  porsibly  bo  crossed  vath  our  ivTorth 
American  blackberries,  though  they  belong  to  quite  a  different  group 
botanicolly. 

SALIS3UP.Y; 

TToll,  that  all  sounds  promisirjg.    Have  any  nc-.7  varieties  of  black- 
berries come  out  of  the  breeding  viork  of  the  stations  or  the  Dopcirtment? 

HAOIDGE: 

Yes  -  four  have  been  introduced  so  far.     i'orth  Carolina  introduced 
the  Cameron  just  a  year  or  so  a.go.     It's  a  cross  bct'.7een  the  Young  and  the 
Lucrotir,  dcvfbcrrics  -  and  it's  thornless,  di sease-resi stant ,  and  has  a  high 
flavor.     South  Dakota  ha.s  introdx'.ced  a  ha.rdy  dewberry,  the  Siberian. 
Texas  ha.s  introduced  the  Nessbcrry  -  a  cross  betwcon  a  wild  southern 
dewberry/  and  a  ra,spberrj,^;  it's  nota.blo  for  drought  resistance.    And  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  introdu.cod  the  3rainerd  about  five  years  .-go, 

SALISBURY; 

TTell,  I  guess  we've  nov/  gotten  around  to  the  gooseberry  pie  and  the 

currant  jelly,  G-ove.    TJhat's  being  done  to  -jive  us  better  currants  and 
gooseberries? 

HAMIIDGE: 

As  you  know,  the  principal  complication  there,  Korse,  has  been 
that  both  currants  and  ^^ooseborri es  sjDread  the  white  pine  blister  ru-st. 
In  fact,  the  blister  rust  can  only  spread  to  pines  from  currants  or  goose- 
berries.    Tliat  moans  that  wherever  pines  are  important,  the  growing  of 
those  berries  is  usually  prohibited  by  State  laws  -  and  as  a  result ,  in 
the  past  f^v/  yoars  the  acreage  has  been  enormously  reduced. 
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SALlS3UaY; 

TToll,  v/hy  couldn't  the  plont  'brG-cdors  find  or  "brood  "bcrrios  that 
v7on't  act  as  hoots  to  iDlister  rast? 

HAKBIDGE:  .  .. 

That's  V7ha.t  they'd  like  to  do,  of  co".".rse.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
new  red  ci.\rrant ,  the  Viking,  ha,s  iDcen  introduced  from  ivorvfay  that  seems  to 
."be  imi'fiune  to  "'olister  riast.  ■  TJithin  the  past  tv/o  or  three  years  some  of  the 
experiment  stations  have  "been  testing  it  out.     If  it  proves 'to  "be  as  good 
as  it  looks  right  now,  it  will  pro'br"bly  he  used  as  is,  a.nd  also  in  hrecding. 
As  for  goosc'berrio s ,  the  cultivated  varieties,  according  to  Darrovr,  arc 
very  resistant  to  blister  rust.     So  in  "both  cases  the  situo.tion  may  'oe 
considered  o.t  least  hopeful. 

SALISBURY; 

TTcll,  I  hope  thoy  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  that  difficulty.  Currants 
and  goose"bcrries  are  too  good  to  lose,     Asid.e  from  the  question  of  "blister 
rust,  Gove  -  is  anything  else  heing  done  in  the  "breeding  work  vdth  curr{\nts 
and  goose"berries? 

HAJvIBIDG-E : 

Yes,  in  a  few  places....     South  Dakota  has  introdraced  a  nuT/ocr  of 
goose"berries,  and  also  som.e  "black  currants.     North  Dai:ota  has  'oro-aght  out 
some  goo seherries.     The  Geneva  station  in  Kew  York  is  working  with  "both 
these  fruits  and  has  introduced  one  gooso"berry.    Minnesota  has  introduced 
a  successful  red  currant  and  a  hy"brid  goose"berry.    Work  with  goose"berries 
is  heing  done  in  Illinois,     The  Department  of  Agriculture  introduced  a  new 
goo3e"borry  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  vrorking  with  currants  too,     Darrow  thinks 
there  are  especially  good  possihilitics  in  goose'berry  hrceding.  Generally 
spealrzing,  however,  Americans  haven't  hcen  as  m.uch  excited  ahout  goose'berries 
as  people  in  some  other  countries.     In  Englo.nd,  for  instance,  they've  held 
regular  gooseherry  shows  and  offered  prizes  for  the  oiggcst  herries,  so 
there  was  a  real  incentive  to  do  some  good  "breeding  work.     Interest  seems 
to  "be  increasing  in  the  United  States,  and  there's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
get  just  as  good  result's. 

SALISBURY; 

TTell,  I  think  you've  covered  the  ground  fairly  well  for  today,  Gove, 
If  you'll  Wait  a  few  minutes,   I  move  that  wc  "both  go  out  a.nd  got  that 
delayed  lunch  —  and  top  it  off  ?fith  gooseberry  pie  or  raspberry  jam* 

HAMBIDGE: 

The  motion  is  seconded  and  carried  una.nimaasly ,  Morse, 
SALISBURY; 

I'll  just  remind  our  listeners  again  that  tiiis  discussion  is  one  of 
a  series  on  breeding  work  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  based  on  the  1937 
Yearbook  of.  Agriculture,     The  Yearbook  is  distributed  by  Mcjnbors  of  Congress 
and  when  their  free  supply  is  exhausted  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  T7ashington,  D.  C. ,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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of  65  associated  radio  stations 

— ooOCoo-- 

As  Mr.  Kaddcrly  has  said,  I  am  to  to.lk  to  you 
agricultural  progress  in  Georgia.  .  . .  the  largest  Stale  ca?;t  of  the 
Mississiiiri  River.    But,  before  getting  dov/n  to  details,  let  me  divide 

the  State  into  three  prrts,  for  the  purpose  of  tnis  discussion  

in  order  that  you  nay  better  visualize  T,vhat  7;e  are  doin^,  and  vihy . 
First,  there  is  the  c::tcnsivc  coaf.tal  plains  area  in  the  South;  second, 
the  Pied:.iont  Plateau  and  lir.cstonc  valleys  in  the  north  and  central 

parts  of  the  Strte;  and  third,  the  nountrins  of  the  north   the 

southern  enO  of  the  AppalacLitans . 


1^ 
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ilow,  let's  look  more  closely  at  tj".a 
plains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.. 
20  million  acres  in  e:ctent. 


"irst  area.   the  coastal 

a  semi-tropical  area  some 


Before  the  T7ar,  cotton  and  lui.ibcring  alrost  excluded  a.11  other 
farn  activities.     Cotton  is  still  the  most  inportant  single  source  of 
farm  income.    Oth:;r  inportant  sources  arc  tobacco,  peanuts,  forest 
products,  naval  stores,  pcachcp,  watermelons,  pecans,  cane  syrup,  early 
vegetables,  md  honey. 

l>Tow  —  as  to  the  Piedi.iont  Plateau  and  Linestone  Yolleyn .  This 

is  the  old  cotton  plrjitation  area   ai.d  h'^.s  been  cropped  almost 

exclusively  to  cotton  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,    llo  substantial 
progress  has  been  ':adc  in  finding  intensive  crops  to  take  the  place 
of  needed  dccrcrses  in  cotton  acrcr^ge .     The  lajT.d  is  rolling  to  steep, 
the  winters  rrc  open,  and  rainfall  torrential  at  tines.    Erosion  hcs> 
boon  '^Jid  is  today  the  problen  of  the  area. 

Under  the  old  plantation  syston  conoidcr.able  success  vr.s  realized 
in  soil  ccnscrv.-tion.    Bat,  v;ith  the  breaking  &oin  of  the  self-sufficient 
economy  of  the  old  days  erosion  '^as  accelerated.     I  should  say,  therefore, 
that  the  soil  conservation  program  of  recent  years  is  the  nost  r.Togressive 
step  taken  in  this  part  of  Georgia  in  a  generation.     Georgia  has  made 
provision,  through  recent  legislation,  to  capitalize  on  federal  soil 
conservation  activities.    Farmers  are  nov;  setting  up  districts  'vhich  may 
plan  and  carry  into  effective  operation  programs  of  soil  conservation. 

lTov7  vjc  CO  1    to  the  third  ar.  a  I  mentioned  —  the  novntrins. 
Here  V7C  finri  steep  timbered  slopes  and  fertile,  narro.    •  lleys.  The 
Federal  Forest  Soi-vicc  has  undertaken  the  rcf orcstat i .  -  of  the  mountain- 
sides in  th:'  national  forests  of  Georgia.     This  reforestation  program 
has  a  t'vo-fold  value;  it  is  providing  some  income  from  timber  and  at 
the  same  tine  protecting  farm  lands  belo"^  from  flooding. 

(over) 
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Farn  incono  for  the  v/holc  state  y/as  destructively  low  in  1932. 
Although  farm  income  increased  134  perceiit  by  1935  and  has  been  near  this 
higher  level  since,   it  is  still  insufficient.     The  total  f£.rn  income  is 
taken  up  in  living  and  current  expenses  and  our  farners  on  the  vmolc 
h'^ve  therefore  not  had  the  r.ionoy  needed  for  long  ti..ic  investments  in 
soil  conBcrvji  tion  and  inproving  the  productiveness  of  their  f ;:a-r.is . 

Now,  let  me  sun  up:     Agricultural  progress  is  an  a.ccor 'lolished 
fact  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  because  farncrs  there  have  a 
greater  number  of  enterprises  from  which  they  arc  getting  a  larger  in- 
cone  . 

In  the  Piedi'nont  Plateau  and  limestone  Vc:-lieys  we  at  last  see  a 
way  to  improve  ^That  has  been  a  declining  agriculture....  ajid  the 
foundation  of  this  improvement  is  soil  conservation.     In  the  mountains 
erosion  is  being  prevented,  floods  are  being  controlled,  tir:ber  pro- 
duction has  become  a  source  of  income  and  the  recreational  values  of 
these  mountains  arc  being  dcivelopcd, 

I  have  triod  to  show  yov.  that  todry  the  farmers  of  Georgia  hrve 
in  mind  carrying  for\7ard  practices  t;-.r..t  they  now  believe  will  give  to 
them  a  better  in:or:c  and  keep  for  their  children  a  better  state  in 
which  to  frirm, 
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MORSS  SAIISBUHY;  '  .  ^ 

I'.r.  here  to  hold  Josephine  Hemphill  to  heiL.proml;se^to__lceep  us  well 
informed  this  year,  on  practical  news  for  cons-uraers.    Josephine  V;^.iat  wa"s 
that  ITew  Year  resolution  motto  of  yours  —  Labor  Omnia  — 

r 

JOSEPH  III!  ?.:Z:.:pHILL; 

You  mean  "Work  Conquers  Everything" 

SALISBURY: 


Yes.    How's  the  "conquering"  coming  along. 
HII.?HILL; 

?ine.     It's  now  the  seventeenth  of  January  —  and  I'm  still  keeping 
a  New  Year  resolution. 

SALISBURY; 

(Host  remarkable  thing  I  ever  heard  of.)    All  right  —  miat's  your 
news  for  consumers? 


HSI.JHILL; 

Mr.  Salisbury,  would  you  like  to  have  a  modern  four-room  house,  that 
could  bo  put  together  in  one  week? 

SALIS5l?>.Y; 

You  mean  a  real  houce? 

HS.;PHILL;  '  ■  ' 

A  real,  modem,  foar-roan  house.    With  a  living  room.,  kitchen,  two  bed- 
rooms, bath  room,  utility  room,  — 

SALISBUlRY; 

And  fully  equipped,  I  suppose,  v.lth  a  furnace  —  and  electric 
refrigerator. 

Hjujipnl  LL; 

Absolutclyi     (I  moan  it  really  is.)     With  kitchen  cabinets,  v.ith  bath- 
room fi:ct"arcs,  ';;ith  plumbing,  v.lth  — 


SAL  I  S"it"RY: 

You're  stringing  mo. 

HZ..PHILL; 

With  electric  viringl 
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Huh? 
HE:.IFHILL; 


_       The  hjiise,  I  mean.    And  it's  insulated,  fire  resistant,  p-otected 
against  .oisture  condensation  in  the  .alls.  P^ainst  decay.  .:u.d  insocrattack, 


SALISBURY: 

1  f'^^  ^  figment  of  your  imagination  -  tt^v;  Ion.-  vlU 

11^  last,  after  only  a  week  is  spent  putting  it  together? 

HSIviPHILL: 

Under  normal  conditions,  it  v.lll  last  ~-  one  hundred  years. 

SALISBUT^T: 

Fnat?il 

HEMPHILL: 

Is  that  long  enough? 

SALISSuT.I; 

Tiiat  ;7ould  seem  to  take  care  of  a  man  as  old  and  full  of  years  as  I  am. 

HKiPHILL: 

(l  hope  so.) 

SALIS3UTT: 

»11i:^,t's  the  cost  of  this  house. 

HEl'IPHILL: 

The  cost?     Well,   men  the  time  comes  that  these  houses  cm  be  made 

-ou^vfh  :^r!h  '''''  neigh-horheod  of ^rSol  ^ 

Service!  '  frameless  v^oodcn  houses,   developed  by  th.  Forest 

SAXISBlilll: 

I  have.    That  is,  I  knev/  they  were  v.r.rkir--  those 
o?  ?!!;  ^V'""r^'"'  Wisconsin,  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.    L  a  master 

HEi.JKILL; 

stnce!  ^^^^^  ^h'-^y'^^  deveToped 


SALISLl'Ri': 

thP.o  'Jr^""  "r^'lv,^*         ^'  interesting  piece  of  vrork.    Have  they  got 

up  m  one  v^eeK?     Wmcov/s,  doors,  plumbing,  furnace? 

HKIPHILL: 

organi.IJim.^'''^'''''''  ^'^'^^^^ts  Laboratory  is  a  Goverr^ent  research 
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SALISBIP-Y: 

Vcs  of  course  I  know  thnt  the  F'Toct  Service  is  n-^t  ocllin-  houses; 
it.  is  just  doing  the  scientific  \.^rk  necessary  to  make  possible  1  v.'-cost 
construction  vith  wood. 

HE;,.TKILL: 

But  commercial  compcjiies  are  al ready  shomn^  interest  in  the  type 
of  construction  development  in  IJadison  —  and  no  doubt  before  long  enterprising 
companies  will  be  offering  these  houses  for  sale  —  at  moderate  prices. 

SiilSBURY: 

ITow  that  new  type  of  construction,  as  I  remember,  is  based  on  v^at 
they  call  the  "plywood  panel." 

HE.;p,.i:LL: 

That's  ri^t.    And  can  you  explain  "plywood  panel"? 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you? 

HSIHILL: 

Sure  I  can.     I  learned  about  plywood  from  Mr.  Trayer. 
SALISSIP.Y: 

^'leaning  Mr.  George  y.  Trayer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  products 
Research. 

HSI.^'HILL: 

Yes.    He    told  me  about  the  model  four-room  house  now  on  exhibit  in 
Madison  —  the  one  built  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  their  research. 
•Thousands  of  people  have  already  seen  it.    By  the  v;ay,  that's  the  house  Mrs. 
RoosevcO.t  visited  a  few  vtocIcs  a'ro.    Did  you  read  her  comments? 

SALISBuTY: 

TZiy  I  don' t  believe  I  did,  Jo. 

HiivIPHILL: 

She  said  this  now  type  of  construction  may  be  one  of  the  solutions  to 
the  lov;-cost  housing  problem.    And  she  described  the  house.     It's  made  of 
plyv.nod,   ^lued  to  an  inside  framework,  v.lth  insulating  material  packed  between 
the  plywood  sheets.     It's  equipped  v.ith  plumbing,  heating,  ojid  a  very  complete 
kitchen, 

SALIS5UHY: 

liTxiat  kind  of  roof?     Or  do  you  know. 

rIE.IPHILL: 

Yes,  the  house  or.  display  in  Madison  has  a  flat  roof.    '•r.  Trayer  says 
they  else  have  plans  for  h-uscs  v.lth  pitched  roofs. 

SaLISBuRY: 

Arc  they  making  tv/o-stcr:/  houses  yet? 


HEIviPHILL: 

They're  just  finishing  a  tv/o-story  house,  now  —  a  h'^uso  v.i  th  a 
pitched  roof.     These  houses  can  oe  one-story  or  tv/o  —  v/ith  a  flat  roof,  or 
v.lth  a  pi tched  roof.    Yet  —  they're  huilt  v/ithout  he.ams,   vath^ut  studding, 
or  stringers,   or  rafters.     You  CcUi  "build  the  house  vath  a  cellar, 
v/ithout . 

SALISBURY: 

Nov;  that's  all  very  interesting  —  hut  Jo,  ynu  haven't  yet  explained 
the  plyv/ood  panel  type  of  construction.    And  I  understand  that's  the  v/hcle 
secret  of  this  ncv;  type  of  house. 

HSIvIPHILL: 

Yes,  it  is.     Tfcll,   the  usual  frame.  h"> use  —  your  -^v.n  house  for  cxampl 

has  a  f ramev/ork  of  tirnhers,    ..ith  cla.pb'^ards  na,iled  "n  the  outside,  and  lath 

and  plaster  on  the  inside. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  — 

HEMPHILL: 

■  But  these  nev/  frajncless  houses  are  built  of  v.hat  they  call 
"prefabricated"  plyv;o~d  panels.    Pour  fcet.vdde,   and  made  by  glue-v/cldinis: 
sheets  of  plyv/ood  to  both  sides  of  a  light  interior  framcv/ork. 

SALISS.URY: 

I  see. 

H3£PHILL: 

As  k'r.  Trayer  explained  it,  the  h-^use  is  based  on  the  use  '^f  standard 
units^  sections,  or  pajncls  —  t'^  bo  made  in  large  quantities  by  factory  . 
methods.    And  then  a.ssorablcd  quickly,  and  vathout  waste  —  v.hcrcver  y^u 
y^ur  home.      .  .  • 

SALISBURY: 

You  say  these  panels  are  four  feet  wide.    How  thick  are  they? 
HEMPHILL: 

Throe  inches  —  the  wall  panels.     But  they ' re . stronger  than  the  usual 
tv/o-by-four  stud  v.'alls. 

SALISBURY: , 

How  thick  are  the  fl^oor_  panels? 

HEMPHILL: 

Six  inches  --  and  stronger  than  the  ordinary  two-bj'-tcn  joists  in  a 
frame  house . 

SALISBURY: 

Were  you  stating  a  fact  v/hen  you  said  these  houses  vrould  last  a 
hundred  years? 
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HEMPHILL: 

Yes  sir  —  I  v/as.    E::pcrim(.nt cj  at  Madison  show  that  under  normal 
conditions  pljn.vcod  panels  will  last  as  long  as  the  wood  in  some  of  'the" 
frrjue  houses  a  hundred  years  old  or  more.     You  see  the  glue  in  the  panels 
is  very  strong.     It  makes  the  wood  as  strong  as  if  it  had  grovm  in  one 
solid  piece. 

SALISBURY: 

Well  I  know  they're  doing  some  remarkable  research  in  the  Forest 
Products ^Laboratory.    And  certainly  one  thing  needed  nowadays  is  a  house 
low  in  first  cost,  as  well  as  low  in  depreciation  and  upkeep  cost.  And 
one  that  can  be  put  up  at  short  notice. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  very  important,  Mr.  Salisbury  —  the  house  must  be  attractive. 
SALISBURY: 

Granted,  Miss  Hemphill.     Say,  does  this  "pref abr icat ion"  mean  the 
houses  will  all  look  alike? 

HEMPHILL: 

No  indeed.    That's  one  of  the  nice  things  about  the  panel  system. 
It's  flexiolc.    You  can  choose  your  own  design. 

SALISBURY: 

'Veil  I  must  say  the  frrmelcss  house  developed  in  Madison  seems  to 
meet  all  renuircments  a  sensible  person  -ould  ask  for.    Whrt's  the  wood 
they're  using?     How  big  arc  the  rooms?     The  floor  space.   

HEMPHILL: 

The  floor  space  of  the  one-story  house  is  24  by  36.     The  livin' 
room's  12  by  20.     I'm  sorry  I  don't  remember  the  size' of  the  kitchen  or 
the  two  bedrooms  ~  or  the  bath  and  connecting  halls  and  utility  room. 

SALISBURY: 

This  sounds  like  a  six-room  house. 

HE.MPHILL: 

(It  docs.)  And  the  closets!  The  big  bedroom  has  f.-o  closets  the 
small  bedroom  has  a  -mrdrobe  closet,  rnd  off  the  main  hrll  there's  r  coat 
closet  and  a  linen  closet. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  come  out  of  the  closets,  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  wood  they're 
using.     In  the  walls,  for  example.   

HEJ;IPHILL: 

The  walls  in  the  entrance  hall  and  living  room  are  of  birch  in 
natural  finish.  The  living  room's  a  beauty  -  walls  of  natural  fiAish 
birch,  and  ceiling  painted  a  light,  attractive  color. 

SALISBURY: 

Tnat  kind  of  wood  in  the  floors. 
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HEMPHILL: 

Birch- faced  plywocd.     E>:cept  in  the  kitchen  and  utilitv  room  —  there 
the  floors  are  made  of  Douglas  fir  plywood,     Morse,   if  xic  had  more  time,  I'd 
like  to  go  on  and  descriljc  the  inside  of  this  house,  hecausc  that  really 
does  appeal  to  me  most  particularly  —  especially  the  kitchen.     Shall  I  do 
that? 

SALISBURY: 

Some  other  time,  Jo.     I  think  right  not?  consumers  v/ould  like  to  know 
more  about  the  scientific  research. 

HEMPHILL; 

Very  vrell .     Do  you  know  what's  meant  by  the  "stressed  covering" 
principle? 

SALISBURY: 

Why  yes,   I  know  that.     The  "stressed  covering"  principle  —  rzid  I 
take  it  that's  the  principle  used  in  the  plywood  panels  —  that's  the  same 
principle,  Jo,  you  find  in  pirplane  wings.     The  outer  shell  and  the  frame- 
work are  welded  together  —  so  you  get  one  single  piece  of  great  strength. 
And  great  endurance. 

HEMPHILL: 

(You  do  know.)    Mr.  Trayer  told  me  the  pljn^ood  coverings  on  the  panels 
help  to  carry  the  load  —  the  total  load  —  so  you  don't  need  heavy  studding, 
and  joists,  and  rafters .    Morse,   in  this  house,  you  can't  sing  till  the 
rafters  ring. 

SALISBURY:    (BURSTING  INTO  SOIIG) 

Sing  till  the  birch-f aced-plywood  rings.     (IWxat's  wrong  with  that.) 

HEMILL: 

(Don't  ask  me  . ) 


SALISBURY: 

(I  won't.     You  might  tell  me.)     Jo,  you  said  these  houses  are  pro- 
tected against  moisture  condensing  in  the  v/alls. 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  true.     In  the  outside  walls  —  in  each  panel  —  there's  a 
moisture  barrier.    And  each  panel's  insulated.     Some  such  material  p.s 
mineral  wool  is  placed  right  in  the  panels.    Another  thing  about  these 
houses  —  the  fire  resistance  is  very  high.     They  pass  the  most  rigid  tests 
of  the  national  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

SALISBURY: 

One  or  two  more  questions  —  TSliat  about  paint . 
HEMPHILL: 

^en  you  get  your  house,  each  panel's  painted  v;ith  a  priming  coat  of 
al\iminum  pa.int  and  the  first  coat  of  house  paint.    Tfhen  the  house  is  assembled, 
you  put  on  the  second  coat  yourself. 
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SALISBURY: 

Any  color  you  like? 

HEMPHILL : 

Any  color  that  appeals  to  you. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    No'.7  tell  us  about  plu-nibing  lines. 
HSIvIPHILL: 

Plumbing  lines  —  and  electrical  lines  —  arc  built  into  the  panels. 
You  iT.akc  the  connections  ^vhen  you  fit  the  panels  tOf^cther  —  in  the  finished 
house .  .  . 

SALISBURY: 

And  v,'indows  and  doors  arc  built  into  the  panels,  of  course. 
Hi::,:PHILL: 

Yes  —  so  you  can  place  then  wherever  you  like .... .Morse ,  doesn't 
it  seen  to  you  this  is  one  of  the  nost  —  useable  --  kinds  of  research  ever 
done  by  the  Dopartncnt? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  think  it  is. 

HE.\:PHILL: 

Just  think  of  being  able  to  K^ct  a  low-cost  nodcrn  houoe  that  con  be 
put  up  on  short  notice.    And  .just  imagine  1    Do  you  kno'.7  that  first  house 
in  Madison  Tas  assembled  in  only  three  days? 

SALISBURY: 

Throe  days  ...  I  thought  you  said  it  v/ould  take  a  week  — 

hi:.:phill: 

Ohl    What  I  meant  — 
SALISBURY: 

You  meant  it  '7ould  take  m£  a  \7cek.     I  got  it. 
HZ:.TKILL: 

Oh,  it  'vould  take  mc  at  least  ten  days,   I'm  sure  —  and  even  then 

I'd  likely  have  to  call  on  you,  or  i*Cr.  Trayer,   so  I  Tvouldn't  get  a  '.vindov/ 
panel  on  the  roof . 

SALISBURY: 

All  ri.^l't  —  v'c'll  help  you  out,  Jo. 

HEMPHILL: 

Thank  2''ou. 

SiiLISBURY: 

And  nor;,  you  knor.'  there's  one  question  in  the  mind  of  every  consumer 
■•'ho's  int -rested  in  these  modern  frr-mclcss  houses  —  v'hich  incorporate  the 
latest  scientific  fi.ndi:'-.gs  in  housing  rcscrrch.    Th.-^t  question  is  — 
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EEMPHILL: 

That  question  is:     Where  cr.n  t;c  get  no  re  inf  orr.'::-.t  ion  -.boat  these 

houses? 

SALISBURY: 

That's  the  o^uestion.    And  the  answer? 

HEMPHILL : 

The  answer:     Trom  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
"I  told  Mr.  Trayer  they'd  get  a  lot  of  questions.     He  says  they're  prepared. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  fine.     ITow  let  me  repeat  that  address.     Everybody  interested 
in  the  ne;v  type  of  low-cost  housing  we've  Just  described  may  get  norc 
information  by  writing  to  the  Porest  Products  Laboratory,  United  States 
Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


>tM>nN 

" liSl  C.0 ST_.HOy SES.  ^..Mm.::i:~^' 

A  radio  conversation  between  Korre  Salisbury,  Actin^  Director  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  H^dio  Service,  Uni ted'statcs  De-.x-rtnent 
01  ^Ai^ricul^ure,  aelivered  durin-  the  Department  period  of  the  ivJationpl  Farm 
ana  Home  Hour  Monday,  Janu^-.ry  17,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  the  Motional  Broad- 
casting Company  and  a  netvwrk  of  93  associated  radio  stations. 

— oOo— 

MORSS^a^JJffiimY: 

_    ^        V  -  here  to  hold  Josephine  Hemphill  to  her  promise  to  keei;  us  well 
iniormea  this  year,  on  practical  news  for  consumers.    Josephine  ;het  was 
that  New  jfear  resolution  motto  of  yours  —  Labor  Qnmia  — 

JosErHirE  i:z:.:fkill; 

You  mean  "Work  Conquers  Everything" 
SAI'ISBUP.Y: 

Yes.    How's  the  "conquering"  coming  along. 

■>  Tvvw  yf"''*  It's  new  the  seventeenth  of  January  -  .and  I'm  still  kee^^ing 
a  Aew  rear  resolution,  v^^^xng 

SALISTu^: 

(:;ost  remarkable  thing  I  ever  heard  of.)    All  ri-ht  —  mat's  vour 
news  for  consumers?  °  ^^^^ 

HS.iPHILL! 

coulc  bf       !n'^?7'  ^'-^^  *°  ^-our-room  house,  that 

couiu  be  put  together  m  one  week? 

SALI5SUE.Y:- 

You  moan  a  real  house? 

HZ.:?HILL; 
SAl'ISBuHY; 

rcfrige^torf      equipped.   I  suppose.   ^.Ith  a  furnace  -  and  electric 
HZiviPHILL: 

SALISXrRi! 

You're  stringing  mc. 


■PHILL: 


TTith  electric  v.lringl 


( -^var") 
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SxiLISBURY: 
H-uh? 

HEl.iFEILL; 

The  house,  I  mean.    And  it's  insulated,  fire  resistant,  protected 
against  moisture  condensation  in  the  \vajls,  against  decay,  .?iid  insect  attack. 

SALIS5UIQ:: 

If  this  house  is  not  a  figment  of  your  imagination  —  Hov;  long  v.lll 
it  last,  after  only  a  week  is  spent  putting  it  together? 

HSivJ'HILL: 

Under  normal  conditions,  it  v,lll  last  —  one  hundred  years* 

SALIS3UIIY:  •       ■      .  ■ 

Eiat?li 

HEHPHILL: 

Is  that  long  enough? 

SALISBUHY: 

Tnat  would  seem  to  take  care  of  a  mroi  as  old  /and  full  of  years  as  I  am. 

HEvJ'HILL; 

(l  hope  so.) 

SALISBUPT: 

IThat's  the  co  st  of  this  house.  " 

HELiTHILL: 

The  cost?     Well,  xhen  the  time  comes  thnt  these  houses  cm  he  made  "by 
mass  production  methods  —  the  cost  will  he  in  the  ncighhorhcod  of  $3,000. 
You've  heard  about  the  f r.?jiielcss  v/oodon  houses,  developed  hy  the  Forest 
Service. 

SALISr-IJUY: 

VJell  nov;  of  course  I  have.     That  is,  I  knew  they  were  working  '^n  these 
houses,  in  iiadison,  Wisconsin,  at  the  Forest  Prodracts  Laboratory.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  I  was,  in  ivladison  two  years  ago,  I  sa.w  one  of  these  fraraeless 
wooden  houses. 

HEi,iI'HILL: 

Oh  no.  Morsel    Wliat  you  saw,  two  years  ago,  was  just  the  beginning. 
'The  house  they  had  two  years  ago  was  nothin^:  like  the  ones  they've  developed 
since. 

SALISBURY: 

Even  then,  it  v;as  a  mighty*  interesting  piece  of  vx)rkt    Have  they  got 
these  houses  to  the  point  \iicre  you  c.?ji  actually  send  for  one,  and  put  it 
up  in  one  week?     Windov/s,  doors,  plumbing,  furnace? 

HS.IPHILL: 

Well,  you  know  the  Forest  products  Laboratory  is  a.  Government  research 
organization. 
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SALissu?:/: 

Yes  of  course  I  knov;  that  the  Forest  Service  is  n'^t  selling  houses; 
it  is  jxist  doing  the  scientific  \.ork  necessary  to  malcc  possible  Iw-cost 
construction  vdth  vnod. 

he:.-.thill: 

But  commercial  companies  are  al ready  shcvinf;  interest  in  the  type 
of  construction  development  in  I.fodison  —  and  no  douht  before  long  enterprising; 
companies  vdll  be  offerini?^  I^hese  houses  for  sa,le  —  at  moderate  prices. 

SALISBURY: 

ITov;  that  new  ty^je  of  construction,  as  I  remember,  is  based  on  what 
they  c^ll  the  "plywood  panel." 

he.j>^:ll: 

That's  right.    And  can  you  explain  "plywood  panel"? 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you? 

HEivI'HILL: 

Sure  I  can.     I  learned  about  plywood  from  Mr.  Trayer. 
SALISBU?::: 

I.ieaning  Mr.  George  f.  Trayer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  products 
Research. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Yes.    ?Ie    told  me  about  the  model  four-room  house  now  on  exhibit  in 
Madison  —  the  one  built  to  demonstrate  the  results  of  their  research. 
Thousands  of  people  have  already  seen  it.    By  the  vray,  that's  the  house  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  visited  a  few  weeks  a;-:o.    Did  you  read  her  comments? 

SALISBURY: 

T2-.y  I  don't  believe  I  did,  Jo. 

HEhiPHILL: 

She  said  this  ncv;  typo  of  construction  may  be  one  of  the  solutions  to 
the  lov;-cost  housing  problem.    And  she  described  the  house.     It's  made  of 
plywood,   =:lued  to  an  inside  framework,  with  insulating  materiel  packed  between 
the  plywood  sheets.     It's  equipped  v.ith  plumbing,  heating,  ?nd  a  very  complete 
kitchen. 

SALISBUTIY: 

liTnat  kind  of  roof?    Or  do  you  know. 

KS.IPHILL: 

Yes,  the  house  on  display  in  Madison  has  a  flat  roof.    '..'r.  Trayer  says 
they  rise  have  plans  for  h'^usos  v.lth  pitched  roofs. 

SALISBullY: 

Are  they  making  two-story  houses  3'-ot? 


HEkTHILL: 

They're  just  finishing  a  tv;o-story  h-^use,  now  —  a  h'^use  v.lth  a 
pitchod  roof.    Those  houses  can  oe  one-stor:/  or  two  —  v/ith  a  flat  vo^f,  or 
v.lth  a  pitched  roof.    Yet  —  they're  built  v/ithout  beams,   v.ath^ut  studding, 
or  stringers,   or  rafters.     You  can  build  the  house  v/ith  a  cellar,  ^r. 
v/ithout . 

S.-iLIS3URY: 

Nov/  that's  all  vir^^  interesting  —  but  Jo,  you  haven't  'zsX  explained 
the  ;olyv;^ood  panel  type  of  construction.    And  I  ujiderstand  that's  the  v^hcle 
secret  of  this  nev;  ty^e  of  house. 

HEiw'PHILL: 

Yes,  it  is.     Well,   the  usu.al  ixrme  h'^use  —  your  "iv,n  house  for  cxampl 
has  a  fra'nev/ork  of  timbers,    ,.ith  clapbrards  nailed  -~n  the  outside,  ojid  lath 
and  plaster  on  the  inside. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  — 

HEIvIPHILL: 

.    But  these  -nev/  fratneless  houses  are  built  of  vho.t  they  call 
"prefabricated"  plyv/o:^d  panels.    Four  feet  v/lde,  and  made  by  gluc-v/elding 
sheets  of  plyv/ood  to  both  sides  of  a  light  interior  fr:ijncv/ork:. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see . 

Hj3'/5PHILL: 

As  lar.  Trayer  cjqolair.ed  it,  the  h^u>;e  is  based  on  the  use  '^f  standard 
units,  sections,  or  panels  —  t'^  be  made  in  large  qiiantities  by  factory 
meth'-ids.    And  then  assembled  quickly,   and  vdthout  waste  —  vhcrcver  y^u  v,ant 
y^ur  home. 

SALISBURY:  ■  •• 

You  say  these  panels  are  four  feet  wide.     How  thick  are  they? 

HEMPHILL : 

Throe  inches  --  the  wall  panels.     But  they're  stronger  than  the  usual 
tv;o-by-four  stud  walls. 

SALISBURY: 

How  thick  arc  the  floor  -panels? 

HEMPHILL: 

Six  inches  —  and  stronger  tha.n  the  ordinary  t^-'o-by-tcn  joists  in  a 
frame  house . 

SALISBURY: 

77erc  you  stating  a  fact  v/hen  you  said  these  houses  would  last  a 
hundred  years? 
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he:.iphill  : 

Yes  sir  —  I  v/as.    E::pcrimc.nt3  at  Madison  shovj  thrt  under  normnl 
£oiiditi^ns  ply,7ood  panels  v;ill  last  as  lon^^  ao  the  vood  in  i^m7~oT~th3" 
frrjnc  house,  a  hundred  y.ars  old  or  more.     You  see  the  glue  in  the  panels 
isjcry  r.trcng.     It  makes  the  v;ood  as  strong  as  if  it  had  gro"/n  in  one' 
soxid  piece. 

SALISBUHY : 

r>    A    /^T^"^  '-^omo  remarkable  research  in  the  Forest 

Products  Laboratory.    And  ccrt.-.inly  one  thing  needed  no^vadays  is  a  house 
lo:;  in  first  cost,  as  v;ell  as  lov;  in  depreciation  and  upkeep  cost.  And 
one  that  c.-^n  be  put  up  at  short  notice. 

miPHILL: 

And  very  important,  Llr.  Salisbury  -  the  hou3e  must  be  attractive. 
SALISBUHY: 

h.v  f Hemphill.     Say.  docs  this  "pref abr ieat ion"  mean  the 

houses  v/ill  all  look  .-like? 

HEMPHILL: 

Tt.  ^^^^  ^^-^''SB  .-^.bout  the  panel  sy.tem. 

It  s  licxiDic.     You  can  choose  your  ov;n  design. 

SALISBURY: 

'^""^^  T^'         fr.'mclesc.  house  developed  in  Madison  seems  to 

thov.vi  sensible  person  ^-ould  ask  for.    TTn.t's  the  v;ood 

thej,  re  using?  Hou  big  arc  the  rooms?     The  floor  space.   

HEMPHILL: 

The  floor  space  of  the  one-story  house  is  24  by  36.     The  livir- 
room  s  12  by  20.     I-m  sorry  I  don't  remember  the  size"  of  the  kitchl^  or 
the  f.:o  bedrooms  -  or  the  bath  and  connecting  holls  and  utility  room! 

SiiLISBUHY: 

This  so'onds  like  a  six-room  house. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

.m^n  hoJ*  ^^""l'^  ^^''^  closets!     The  big  bedroom  has  fo  closets  the 

^loset'^nrrun^^cl^:??!'^  '''''' ^  '^''^  ^^-^'^  ^ 

SALISBURY: 

u^in^                          "^/"'^  Closets,  and  tell  us  -hat  kind  of  wood  they-re 
u^,ing.     In  tne  vralls,  for  example.   " 

HEI,3'HILL: 

The  Trails  in  the  entrance  hall  and  living  toot,  are  of  birrb  i-. 
natural  finish  The  living  room's  a  beauty  -  ^1^0?  natu^^nAi  h 
birch,  and  coiling  painted  a  light,  attractive  color. 

SALISBURY: 

Tr.at  ki"d  of  '7ood  in  the  floors. 
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HSIvIPHILL: 

Birch-faced  plywood.     E::cept  in  the  kitchen  and  utility  room  —  there 
the  floors  are  made  of  Douglas  fir  plywood.     Morse,   if  we  had  more  time,  I'd 
like  to  go  on  and  describe  the  inside  of  this  house,  because  that  rca.lly 
does  appeal  to  me  most  particularly  —  especially  the  kitchen.     Sha,ll  I  do 
that? 

SALISBURY: 

Some  other  time,  Jo.     I  think  right  nov;  consumers  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  scientific  research. 

HEMPHILL: 

Very  vicll .     Do  you  know  what's  meant  by  the  "stressed  covering" 
principle? 

SALISBURY: 

''^y  yes,   I  know  that.     The  "stressed  covering"  principle  —  r-nd  I 
take  it  that's  the  principl.e  used  in  the  plywood- panels  — .that's  the  same 
principle,  Jo,  you  find  in  pirplane  wings.     The  outer  shell  and  the  frame- 
work are  welded  together  —  so  you  get  one  single  piece  of  great  strength. 
And  great  endurance . 

HEMPHILL: 

(You  do  know.)    Mr.  Trayer  told  m.e  the  pl-'wood  coverings  on  the  panels 
help  to  carry  the  load  —  the  total  load  —  so  you  don't  need  heavy  studding, 
and  joists,  and  rafters .    Morse,   in  this  house,  you  can't  sing  till  the 
rafters  ring. 

SALISBURY:    (BURSTING  INTO  SOiTG) 

Sing  till  the  birch-f aced-plywood  rings.     (What's  wrong  with  that.) 

HEMPHILL: 

(Don't  ask  m.e  . ) 


SALISBURY: 

(I  won't.     You  might  tell  me.)     Jo,  you  said  these  houses  are  pro- 
tected against  moisture  condensing  in  the  walls. 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  true.     In  the  outside  walls  —  in  each  panel  —  there's  a 
moisture  barrier.    And  each  panel's  insulated.     So.ap  such  material  a.s 
mineral  wool  is  placed  right  in  the  panels.    Another  thing  about  these 
houses  —  the  fire  resistance  is  very  high.     They  pass  the  most  rigid  tests 
of  the  riational  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

SALISBURY: 

One  or  two  more  questions  —  What  about  paint. 
HEMPHILL: 

When  you  get  your  house,  each  panel's  painted  v;ith  a  priming  coat  of 
aliiminum  pa,int  and  the  first  coat  of  house  paint.    Tfhen  the  house  is  assembled, 
you  put  on  the  second  coat  yourself. 
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SALISBURY: 

Any  color  you  like? 

HEMPHILL: 

Any  color  that  appeals  to  you. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.    Now  tell  us  about  plumbing  lines. 
HSMPHILL: 

Plunbing  lines  —  and  electrical  lines  —  are  built  into  the  panels. 
You  make  the  connections  when  you  fit  the  panels  together  —  in  the  finished 
house. 

SALISBURY: 

And  windows  and  doors  are  built  into  the  panels,  of  course, 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes  --  so  you  can  place  them  wherever  yoa  like  Morse,  doesn't 

it  seem  to  you  this  is  one  of  the  most  —  useable  —  kindr,  of  research  ever 
done  by  the  Department? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   I  think  it  is. 

HEMTHILL: 

Just  think  of  being  able  to  ,r,ct  a  low-cost  modern  house  that  can  be 
put  up  on  short  notice.    And  just  imagine  I    Do  you  know  that  first  house 
in  Madison  was  assembled  in  or-ly  three  days? 

SALISBURY: 

Throe  days  ...  I  thought  you  said  it  would  take  a  week  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  I    Fnat  I  meant  — 

SALISBURY: 

You  merjit  it  would  take  me_  a  week.     I  get  it. 
HEMPHILL : 

Oh,  it  v;ould  t-^Jce  me  at  lca.st  ten  days,   I'm  sure  —  and  even  then 
I'd  likely  have  to  call  on  you,  or  Mr.  Traycr,   so  I  wouldn't  get  a  window 
panel  on  the  roof . 

SALISBURY: 

All  right  —  we'll  help  you  out,  Jo. 

HEMPHILL: 

Tha.nk  you. 

SALISBURY: 

And  no7/,  you  knov/  there's  one  question  in  the  mind  of  every  consincr 
who's  int -rested  in  these  modern  frrjnclcss  houses  —  which  incorporate  the 
latest  scientific  findings  in  housing  research.    That  question  is  — 
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HEliCPHILL: 

Thc„t  quGstion  is:     Wp-.cvc  cf.n  v.'C  got  noro  inf orrru-.t ion,  •■"bout  these 

houses? 

SALISBURY: 

That's  the  question.     And  the  answer? 

HEJAPHILL : 

The  answer:     From  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Ivladison,  Wisconsin. 
I  told  Mr.  Trayer  they'd  get  a  lot  of  questions.    Ke  says^  they're  prepared. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  fine.     ITow  let  mo  repeat  that  address.     Everybody  interested 
in  the  new  type  of  lov/-cost  housing  we've  just  described  ma,y  get  more 
information  by  writing  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  United  States 
Forest  Service,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 


### 


y  BREEDING  BETTER  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


A  radio  discussion  between  Gove  Hambidge,  Editor,  yearlij»«4r^  j^r^tuafcure, 

and  T7allace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Friday,  January  21,  1^?B, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  r.eriod,  National  Farm  and  Home^  Sour-  '  . 

 OOOOO   \  r-C^i'^  ■  AWJJ® 

KADDERLY;  .  .  .  \  ^. 

.   .   .  Thank  you  Everett — and  greetings,  everyone ,\  irom  Washirigt'0'n,'.->-'Wow  vie 
are  going  to  hear  from  Gove  Hambidge.     He  is  again  repor\in^_^o-'jf.c«i''TJs*^editor  of 
the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     This  book  covers  m.odei^-bTe"eding  work  with  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     Today  Gove  has  elected  to  talk  about  v/hat  the 
breeders  are  doing  with  two  very  important  fruits  -  apples  and  pears.    J.  R. 
Magness  is  the  man  who  has  general  charge  of  the  breeding  work  with  these  two 
fruits  in  our  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  today's  discussion  is  based  on  his 
two  articles  in  the  Yearbook.     I'm  not  going  to  add  anything  more  to  this  introduc- 
tion because  I  know  Gove  is  anxious  to  get  started. 

HAIvIBIDGE; 

Thank  you,  Wallace.     I  am  anxious  to  get  started  because  we're  going  to 
deal  with  a  very  large  subject  in  a  very  short  time. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  tlien,  we're  off.     You  might  tell  us  first,  hov/  much  work  is  going  on 
in  apple  breeding  in  the  United  States-     Is  there  very  much  interest  in  breeding 
new  apples? 

HAI.CBIDGE: 

There  decidedly  is.     At  least  12  State  stations,   scattered  over  the  country 
from  Idaho  to  Maine,  are  working  rith  apples,  as  well  as  our  own  Departm.ent  of 
Agriculture.    At  most  of  these  stations  I  suppose  men  will  be  out  in  the  apple 
orchards  this  spring,  carefully  collecting  pollen  from,  selected  apple  blossoms  and 
brushing  it  with  little  camel 's-hair  brushes  onto  the  pistils  of  other  selected 
aprle  blossoms  -  miaking  crosses,  in  other  v/ords. 

KADDEP.LY: 

Well,  I  can't  imiagine  any  work  miore  attractive  on  a  sunny  spring  day.  Bees 
among  the  apple  blossoms  -  spring  in  the  air  -  sunlight  filtering  dovm  through  the 
young  leaves  -  Gove,  there's  a  certain  amount  of  poetry  about  this  business  of 
apjle  breeding. 

HA?v3IDGE: 

I  feel  that  way  too.    And  the  best  part  of  the  poem  is  the  last  line  - 
when  the  breeder  creates  something  like  -  well,  say  the  Cortland  apple,  that 
cross  between  B^n  Davis  and  Mcintosh  which  was  bred  at  the  Geneva  station  in  New 
York.     When  he  finally  creates  something  like  that,  beautiful  in  color,  rich  in 
flavor,  v/ith  an  odor  like  perf\ame  -  something  that  An.ericans  will  keep  on  growing 
and  enjoying  for  generations  after  he  is  dead  -  well,  Wallace,  I  don't  know  what 
a  man  could  do  in  this  world  better  than  that. 

KADDERLY; 

Yes,  it's  a  real  achievement.     And  incidentally,  Gove,  doesn't  it  take 
nearly  half  a  lifetime  to  produce  and  test  a  now  hybrid  apple? 
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Well,  you  know,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  an  ap-ple  tree  from  seed  to 

fruiting.     The  whole  Job,   from  the  time  when  the  cross  is  first  made  to  the  time 

when  the  new  variety  has  finished  a.  thorough  orchard  test,  may  cons-Jime  from  20  to 
40  years .                                              . .  ,  • 

KASD5RLY; 

There  would  "be  fewer  poets  if  it  took  that  long  to  ?;rite  a  poem. 
HAI'IBID&E: 

Apple  growers  and  apple  "breeders  are  patient  men. 

EApraELY:  .    ..  ■  ■  ; 

Let's  see,  modern  scientific  breeding  is  only  about  40  years  old.  That 
means  that  we  have  hardly  had  time  yet  to  get  results  from  anything  more  than  the 
very  earliest  crosses. 

HAL3IDGE; 

Magness  brings  out  that  point  in  his  article  on  apple  im-iorovement.  The 
Ben  Davis-Mclntosh  cross  was  made  at  Geneva  in  1398  -  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first.     The  new  variety,   the  Cortland,  v/as  introduced  17  years  later,  in  1915. 
17cll,  TJallace,  two  years  ago,  in  1S35,  Missouri  introduced  6  new  varieties  of 
apples  -  and  some  of  them  were  from  crosses  between  Ben  Davis  and  Jone.than  that 
were  made  away  back  in  1901.     Ever  since  about  1920  a  few  new  varieties  have  been 
coming  along  from  the  State  stations  pretty  regularly  -  quite  a  mjjnber  of  thom 
within  the  past  5  or  6  years.     For  instance,  Iowa  has  a  new  apple  that  was  intro- 
duced in  1932.     Minnesota  has  one  that  ca.mc  out  in  1936.     New  York  introduced  one 
in  1932.     Ohio  brought  out  £  new  varieties  last  year,  1937;   one  of  them,  by  the 
v/ay,   is  a  cross  between  Mcintosh  and  Delicious.     South  Dakota  introduced  4  nev/ 
apples  between  1932  and  1934.     So  you  see,  we  are  beginning  to  get  the  results  of 
the  early  bree-ling  work. 

KADDERLY; 

I  understand  there  are  now  tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings  being  grown  for 
testing  -  and  of  course  some  of  them  vdll  be  the  new  varieties  of  the  future.  Do 
you  thin'ic  the  apple-growing  picture  will  be  changed  very  much  by  this  breeding 
work? 

HAI-ffllDGE: 

Yes,   I  certainly  think  it  will.     I  think  future  geno.^rat ions  of  Anierican 
farmers  \/ill  be  growing  different,  and  better,  apples  than  we  a.re  growing  now. 

KADDERIY: 

But  v/e  have  some  pretty  fine  apples  today,  Gove.     Considpring  that  we 
started  out  with  nothing  but  the  small,  sour  apples  that  grew  wild  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  the  amount  of  progress  has  been  extraordinary. 

HAI/IBIDGE; 

That's  true  enough.     But  modern  r;cientific  breeding  that  is  intelligent, 

thorough,  and  carei'ully  planned  can  give  us  still  better  results.     Remember,  it 

builds  on  top  of  those  hundreds  of  years  of  patient  but  haphazard  selection. 

KADDERLY: 

Fnat  are  some  of  the  improvem.ents  apple  breeders  have  in  mind,   Gove?  The 
T/rinci-oal  ones,   I  mean. 
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HAI/BIDGE; 

T7ell,  first  -  some  of  the  f incst-f ln,vored ,  best  angles  '.ve  have  vjon't  keep 
'Tell  in  cold  storage.     T7hy  shouldn't  -'e  have  top-notch  variocics  f.-.vaila''^';  e  all 
'.7intcr  long?     Then  again,  some  of  the  very  best  apples  aren't  hardy  enough  to  be 
grown  in  some  places,  or  they're  too  susceptible  to  diseases,  or  they  have  other 
';7eakncsse3 .     Why  shouldn't  we  have  more  varieties  that  are  good  in  every  way  - 
economical  to  grow  as  well  as  high  in  quality?    Again,  there's  hardly  an  apple 
worth  eating  that  can  be  grown  in  the  far  South  -  say  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
mi].es  of  the  G-ulf.     ',7hy  shouldn't  people  down  there  enjoy  apoles  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us?    Finally,  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country,  apple  trees  often- 
take  heavy  punishment  from  freezing.  TThy  not  develop  more  apples  v/ith  the  pro- 
pensities of  a  polcar  bear  or  an  Eskimo? 

ICADS3FXY: 

i'Tom  what  I've  seen  of  plant  breeders,  I  imagine  they'll  keep  on  trying 
till  they  do  most  of  those  things,  in  one  way  or  another.     Well,  this  appl e  situa- 
tion is  interesting,  but  I'm.  afraid  we've  spent  all  the  time  we  can  on  it,  since 
wo  promised  to  talk  about  pears  today  too.     What's  outstanding  in  pear  breeding, 
Gove? 

HAi.3IDG3; 

"Tien  it  comes  to  pears,  breeling  is  about  the  only  hope  we  have  for  changin 
a  situation  that  in  the  past  has  looked  almost  hopeless. 

KADE3RLY: 

You  mean  f irebli.^^ht ,  I  sunrjose  -  the  disease  that  makes  the  growing  of 
first-rate  pears  impossible  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

HAIJIDGE: 

Tlia.t '  p  right.     Here's  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.     The  early  colonists 
brought  nears  into  this  coui.try  Just  a.s  they  did  apples,  and  at  first  loear  growing 
throve.     But  as  early  as  1780  a  mysterious  disease  showed  up  in  orchards  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  in  New  York.     Where  it  cam.e  from,  nobody  knows  to  this  day. 
Anyway,  it  spread  and  it  spread  -  and  the  time  came  v;hon  any  pear  orchard  was 
doomed  in  advance.     It  would  last  a  few  years;  then  the  trees  would  catch  this 
scorching,  deadly  disease  and  die  like  people  struc!:  by  the  Black  Plague  in 
medieval  Europe. 

KA:}DE?IiY; 

And  the  development  of  spraying  didn't  do  any  good? 
iiAi-blDGE! 

In  1382  a  -oathologist  named  Burrill  at  the  University  of  Illinois  found  the 
bacterium  that  causes  fireblight  -  it's  a  ba.ctcriujn  that  is  spread  in  several 
different  v/ays,  but  especially  by  insects,  including  the  honeybees  that  pollinate 
the  flowers.    But  even  that  discovery  hasn't  helried.     No  way  has  been  found  to 
control  the  disease  by  spraying.     In  tiie  Northv/est  and  in  parts  of  California, 
where  the  pear  industry  is  large  and  blight,  uncontrolled,  is  disastrous,  methods 
of  carefully  cutting  away  diseased  parts  of  the  tree  and  sterilizing  the  wounds 
have  been  worked  out.     A  vital  part  of  the  procedure  is  the  burning  of  all  the 
diseased  wood  that  is  removed. 


KAPrERLY: 

Something  like  the  control  of  cancer  in  its  early  stages. 
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HAi.aiDGE: 

Yes  -  and  very  expensive  when  you  have  to  cover  large  orchards  every  year. 
KAI)D33LY: 

But  aren't  there  some  varieties  that  don' t  catch  the  disease,  Gove? 
HAI/3IDGE; 

Ygs.     The  Chinese  or  sand  pear,  for  instance,  is  resistant.    But  the  fruit 
is  inferior  -  gritty,  not  smooth  and  mellow  and  rich  like  the  fruit  of  the  Europear. 
pears.     Well,  certain  natural  hybrids  between  the  sand  pear  and  the  E'aropean  pear 
began  to  turn  up  that  were  somewhat  resistant  to  fireblight  too  -  Kieffer,  for  i 
instance,  and  Le  Gonte.     They  too  are  far  from  being  first-rate  pears  -  but  they'r?  ' 
the  only  pears  that  can  be  grown  v/here  fireblight  is  too  severe  to  permit  growing 
the  choicer  varieties.     Curiously,  the  little  Seckel  is  the  one  European  pear  that 
resists  the  disease,  but  it  is  not  adai)ted  to  all  conditions.     Besides,  it's 
sterile  to  a  large  degree. 

KADDE5LY; 

It's  a  good  pear  -  has  a  peculiar  flavor  that  I  like. —  So  I  take  it  that 
the  main  job  of  pear  breeders  in  this  country  is  to  breed  high-quality  pears  that 
wl]JL_  resist  fireblight? 

HAI/BIDGE: 

That's  the  chief  thing  they're  after,  yes.     And  as  Magness  modestly  puts 
it  -  if  the  pear  breeders  don't  succeed  within  the  next  century,   there's  something 
seriously  wrong  with  them. 

KADDERLY; 

The  next  century  I    T7ell,  that  shows  patience  and  persistence,  to  say  the 

least . 
HAi-IBIDGE: 

L/Iagness  points  out  that  the  raw  material  is  available  to  breed  almost  any 
kind  of  pears  we  want  -  including  f ireblight-resistant  varieties-     For  instance, 
F.  C.  Reimer,  at  the  Oregon  station,  has  an  Anjou  seedling  -  tha,t  is  very  resis- 
tant to  blight.     He  came,  across  it  on  a  farm  in  Illinois.     Material  for  hybridizin 
has  been  collected  from  all  over  the  world.     The  thing  now  is  to  go  ahead  patientl. 
with  the  breeding  \7ork.     There  have  been  lots  of  discouragements  -  but  to  me  as  a 
layman  it  looks  as  though  some  very  worth  v/hile  things  m^ay  be  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  hundred  yea.rs. 

KADDBRLY: 

Ycr, ,   I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  and  I  would  see  some  of  them  in  our 
lifetime,   Gove  .   .  . 

Let  me  remind  you  listeners  that  this  discussion  of  apple  and  pear  breeding 
is  based  on  the  articles  by  J.  R.  Magnes3  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture. 
Ifhcn  the  Congressional  supply  of  this  book  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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,0^  DANGEROUS  FAT-REDUCING  PREPARATIONS 

A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  ^^lisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, delivered  during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pcriocf'of  'tpe  IJaHonar'I'ar^ 
and  Home  Hour  Tiaosday,  Januarj^  25,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  q|    '  '  '  ' 
stations  associated  -jith  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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n'etvT'ork  of  93'  radio^ 


— ooOoo — 

WALLACE  KADDSRLY; 

And  now  —  facts  for  consumers  about  dangerous  fat-r  sducing  pr-eparat-iGns. 
Morse.  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill  are  here  to  give  this" r'ep"ort'^'for'~3^u. 
Morse,  I  was  afraid  you  and  Josephine  wouldn't  get  up  hero  on  time  when  I  saw  you 
stop  in  the  lunch  room  do\7n§tairs  for  a  cup  of  coffee  —  or  something. 

MORSE  SAI,ISBURY; 

Coffe.e  I.  'No  such  luck  1 

JOSEPHINE  HELTHILL : 

We  stopped  to  get  weighed. 

SALISBURY; 

We  stopped  to  get  me  -veighed.     Wallace,  before  you've  worked  with  Miss 
Hemphill  very  long,  you'll  find  she's  extremely  literal.     Not  a  spark  of  imagina- 
tion.    Not  a  spark  I 

KADDERLY; 

Wait  a  minute!    I  thought  Miss  Hemphill  had  plenty  of  imagination. 
mOPHILL: 

I/lorse,  how  could  you  expect  me  to  imagine  what  you  weigh.     Sho-.v  us  your 
weight  card  —  and  the  fortune  printed  on  the  other  side. 

SALISBURY: 

No  ma'am.     I  don't  show  anybody  this  weight  card.     Read  your  own. 
KEI/iPHILL: 

Weight,  as  usual,  107.     Fortune:     "You  are 'inclined  to  be  very  patient 
•.vith  the  shortcomings  of  others." 

SALISBURY; 

Go  on. 


HEI^IPHILL : 

"And  you  -7111  alv/ays  stick  by  a  friend,   through  thick  and  thin."    Now  yours 
SALISBURY; 

A  man's  weight  is  his  own  private  business. 
HEI^THILL; 

You  could  swim.     You  could  play  ping-pong. 
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SALISBURY: 

Will  you  kindly  desis-t  —  . 

HEI/IPHILL; 

And  not  eat  so  much  chocolate  pie. 

SALISBURY: 

Will  you  — 

HEMPHILL;  •   

■    And  cake*-  '  I  ' 11  desist.. 

SALISBURY:       '      ■  :      ■  —  — 

All  right.     Now  "before  Miss  Hemphill  "begins  her  report  of  dangerous  fat- 
reducing  preparations,  in  which  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  par- 
ticularly interested  -  I'd  like  to  say  that  she's  "been  acojaainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Administration  for  a  number  of  years  -  and  she  knows  what  she's  tal'king  a"bout. 
And  now  Josephine,  please  proceed. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  hope  every"body  understands  that  I'm  talking  a'bout  how  not  to  reduce. 
Because  the  other  side  is  well  taken  care  of  -  there's  plenty  of  sound  information 
for  the  over-weight  -  telling  them  how  to  reduce,   safely  and  sanely.     By  eating 
sensi"bly,  "by  taking  sensi"ble  exercise. 

SALISBURY:  '  ' 

(Don't  loo"k  at  me.) 

HEMPHILL: 

However,  in  several  years'   reporting  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
find  that  every  -once  in  a  while  Mr.   Campbell,   Chief  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, issues  varnings  against  dangerous  fat-reducers. 

SALISBURY: 

Make  it  clear,  Jo,  why  these  warnings  to  the  pu'blic  are  necessary.  The 
present  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  has  only  limited  jurisdiction  ever  products  of  this 
type  —  so-called  "slenderizers. " 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes,  that's  the  reason  for  occasional  warnings  -  in  the  press  and  by  radio. 
Now  I'm  going  to  classify  all  fat-reducing  preparations  into  three  main  groups. 
The  first  group  includes  those  that  are  not  dangerous.     They  contain  nothing  but 
wholesom.e  food,  usually  sold  in  small  containers  for  one  dollar  or  more. 

SALISBURY: 

Tell  us  how  they  reduce  your  weight. 

HEMPHILL : 

By  starving  you.     The  directions  tell  you  to  do  without  breakfast  and  lunch* 
Instead,  you  ta"K:e  a  glass  of  liquid,  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the 
product  in  a  glass  of  water.     Obviously,  if  you  decrease  the  amount  of  food  you 
eat  -  I  mean  if  you  skip  a  couple  of  meals  a  day  -  naturally  you'll  reduce  your 
weight . 
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SALISBURY; 

Obviously. 

HEI^HILL : 

V/cll,  as  I  said  before,  this  first  group  of  so-called  fat  reducers  reduces 
by  starvation. 

SALISBURY; 

You  just  don't  take  in  so  many  calories  a  day.     Now  the  second  group. 
IISI/iPHILL; 

The  second  group  is  potentially  dangerous.     The  preparations  in  this  group 
contain  po^verful  laxative  arugs.     It's  true  they  may  have  some  limited  fat-reducing 
action  —  they  rash  food  through  the  body  so  quickly  it  doesn't  have  time  to  be 
digested,  and  absorbed.   .   .   .  Morse,  I  think  you'd  be  surprised  at  the  nujiiber  of 
woman  who  believe  there's  a  short  cut  to  slimncss.     They  honestly  believe  they  can 
take  certain  pills,  or  salts,  or  po;7dors, —  even  chewing  gum  —  and  laxatives  and 
dangerous  drugs  —  and  that  the  extra  pounds  v/ill  just  slither  away. 

SALISBURY; 

Like  magic.    But  the  continued  use  of  la-.ativ'^c  —  fat-reducing  preparations 
containing  laxatives  —  is  aot  to  be  harmful. 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes,  the  continued  use  of  purgative  drugs  is  not  calculated  to  improve 
anybody's  health. 

SALISBURY; 

On  the  contrary,  serious  injury  may  result.     Now  the  third  group  of  fat- 
reducers  —  the  ones  that  contain  potent  and  ?xighly  dangerous  drugs. 

HEMPHILL; 

The  third  group  —  and  this  is  the  group  that  makes  it  especially  necessary 
to  issue  warnings  —  includes  preparations  that  contain  such  dangerous  drugs  as 
dinitrophenol. 

SALISBURY; 

Jo,  Mr.  Campbell  mentioned  dinitrophenol  two  veeks  ago,  when  he  reported 
on  last  year's  work  of  the  i'ood  and  Drug  Administration. 

KS!<IPHILL; 

You  mean  when  he  discussed  such  deadly  drags  as  elixir  sulf anilamdde. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     He  e:>7plaine  d  to  us  that  while  these  elixir  tragedie?  were  very 
spectacular  —  you  remember  nearly  a  hundred  people  died  v;ithin  a  short  time  — 
still  they  were,  :is  a  matter  of  fact,  just  simply  a  repetition  of  tragedies  that 
have  happened  in  the  past,  and  arc  still  h.appcning.     Tragedies  caused  by  such 
drugs  as  dinitrophenol. 


HEMPHILL: 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  tell  you  that  dinitrophenol  causes  blindness? 
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SALISBURY: 

Ho  -  he  didn't  go  into  that.     He  was  talking  principally  about  the  elixir 
sulfanilamide  deaths. 

HEMPHILL: 

You  loiow  what  dinitrophenol  does  to  you. 
SALISBURY: 

It  stimulates  -  whips  up  -  metaTDolism.  ■  ■ 

HEMPHILL: 

It  literally  burns  the  tissues  of  the  body,   including  fat. 

SALISBURY;  ,  ' 

Thyroid,  also,  belongs  in  this  group  of  preparations  that  stimulate 
metabolism  -  burti.  up  the  tissues. 

HEMPHILL :  .  ' 

Yes.     Thyroid,  dinitrophenol,  dinitrocresol .    •   .   .  Mr.   Campbell  says  all 
these  should  go  on  the  "caution"  list.     They  should  never  be  used  except  under 
direction  of  a  competent  physician  who  can  regulate  the  dosage,  and  watch  the 
effect.     You  knoiv  tha.t  dinitrophenol  has  been  used  in  industry  fc-.-  a  long  time. 

SALISB'JRY: 

It  was  used  during  the  war,  in  making  ex"olosivea. 
HEMPHILL; 

And  it  had  a  very  strange  effect  on  some  of  the  munition  vrorkers.     Some  of 
them  lost  weigiit  rabidly  -  and  died  sudden].y.     Dinitrophenol  has  been  used  as  a 
medicine  for  only  a  few  years.     What  this  stuff  really  do js  -  is  produce  an  arti- 
ficial fever.     Death  from  its  use  as  an  obesity  cure  has  been  called  a  "literal 
cooking  to  death."     (l  don't  exactly  like  this  kind  of  reporting.) 

SALISBURY; 

Neither  do  I.     Sometimes  it's  necessary  -  to  f:-et  facts  before  consum.ers. 
Now  —  that  womian  you  told  m,e  about  last  week.     What  happened  to  her? 

HEMPHILL : 

I've  told  you  about  so  many....  Out  in  San  Era.icisco,  just-  recently,  a 
woman  died  after  taking  a  reducing  preparation  that  contained  dinitrophenol.  She 
first  took  the  stuff  in  moderate  quantities.     Then  more  liberally.     Finally,  she 
took  a  large  dose,  severe  pain  developed  —  and  the  woman's  temperature  rose  to 
a  point  v/here  nothing  could  bring  relief  —  not  even  immersion  in  an  ice  tank. 
She  died  a  few  hours  later....  Is  that  the  case  you're  referring  to? 

SALISBURY; 

No  -  I  v/as  thinking  of  the  woman  in  Hew  England  who  took  a  reducing  prepa- 
ration that  made  her  blind.     I  believe  you  said  it  contained  dinitrophenol. 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  -  that  was  dinitrocresol. 


SALISBURY: 

A  similar  product. 
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HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     That  woman  in  New  England  has  cataracts  on  both  eyes.     She  took  a 
reducing  preparation  called  Formula  231.     I  don't  suppose  she  had  the  slightest 
idea  that  it  contained  dinitrocresol . 

SALISBUHY; 

Well,  she  certainly  didn't  knor;  it  would  cause  her  to  lose  her  sight. 
HEI^HILL; 

She's  lucky  to  be  alive,  I  suppose.     Formula  281  was  guaranteed  to  be  en- 
tirely safe.    IQien  customers  v.Tote  to  the  shipper,  complaining  that  their  eyes 
and  skin  turned  yollov/  after  they -used  it,  they  were  told  this  was  merely  a  tempo- 
rary condition  -  that  they  could  go  right  on  using  it  without  fear  of  harmful 
result . 

SALISBURY; 

What's  happened  to  Formula  231? 

KEI.gHILL; 

The  manufacturer  was  prosecuted  last  month  for  r,hipring  products  labeled 

with  "false  and  fraudulent  therapeutic  claims."    You'll  sec  the  notice  in  the  Food 

and  Drug  releace,  to  be  published  next  week. 

SAL.ISBUHY: 

I'll  look  for  it.    And,  say,  right  here's  a  good  place  to  explain  why  such 
things  are  publ ished.     One  of  the  reg-ulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  is  that  after  jud|rnont  of  the  Court,  in  any  proceeding  under  the  Act, 
notice  shall  be  given  by  publication. 

HSI/IFHILL- 

And  this  publication  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  notice,  or  bulletin. 
SALISBURY; 

Yes.    As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  direct.    Tiihat  was  the  fine  im- 
posed by  the  Court  on  the  manufacturer  of  Formula  281? 

HEIff'HILL; 

Fifty  dollars.    Usually,  since  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  only  limited 
control  over  such  preparations,  -  usually,  the  Administration  can  protect  the 
public  only  by  warnings.     Morse,  what  were  you  quoting  to  me  the  other  day  -  from 
the  Roman  writer  -  Terence. 

SALISBURY; 

Terence.     Oh,  he  said  it  v/as  a  wise  maxim  to  taice  from  other  people's 
danger  such  warning  as  shall  be  of  use  to  yea.     Periculum  ex  ali^s  facito ,  tibi 
quod  ex  usu  siet . 


HEMPHILL; 

That's  a  very  ^ood  maxim  with  which  to  end  this  report. 


SALISBURY: 

That  quotation's  over  2,0GC  years  old. 
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HEMPHILL : 

It's  still  good.  •  ■  _  . 

SALISBURY: 

Give  us  an  up-to-date  "quote"  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  What 
do  they  say  about  these  dangerous  fat-reducing  preparations — when  they  warn  the 
puh  1  i  c  ?■ 

HEMPHILL : 

They  reoommend  that  consumers  he  extremely  cautious  ahout  any  fat-reducing 
preparation,  avoid  the.onos  they  know  to  he  harmful,  or  about  which  they  know 
nothing  -  and  when  in  doubt,  consult  a  physician. 

SALISBURY:  .  . 

That's  common  sense. 

HEMPHILL:  ■  .• 

Do  you  want  another  o^uotation? 


SALISBURY: 

From  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  or  Terence? 
HEMPHILL: 

From  Dr.  Arthur  J.   Cramp.     Wrien  Doctor  CramiD  was  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  the  American  Medical  Associa.tion ,  he  wrote  an  article  about 
obesity  cures.    He  wrote  this:     "If  you  wish  to  reduce,  don't  experiment  with 
yourself  -  it  mi.Tht  be  dangerous;  consult  a  doctor.     For,  a3  one  high  medical 
authority  said  in  discussing  -jhe  troatment  of  obesity,    'There  are  few  diseases  in 
which  it  is  so  vitally  im.portant  to  adapt  the  treatment  to  special  cases,  and  it 
m.ust  be  varied  from  da,y  to  day  to  respond  to  indications  as  they  arise.'" 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks,  Josephine,  for  your  report  on  dangerous  fat-reducing  preparations. 
I'm  sure  our  listeners  appreciate  hearing  these  fa,cts. 

KADD5RLY: 

Morse,  before  you  go — r    Fnat  shall  v/e  do  about  the  requests  coming  to  our 

office  for  the  report  on  elixir  sulfanilamide?     The  report  sent  to  Congress  by  the  ^ 

Secretary  of  Agriculture?  ' 

I 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes  —  I'm  glad  you  mientioned  that.     Farm  and  Home  folks,  the  most  direct 
way  to  get  a  copy  of  the  report  Mr.  Campbell  mentioned  in  his  talk  two  weeks  ago 
on  the  ".'ilixir  Sulf anilamiide"  tragedy,  is  to  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C     Just  ask  for  thr  report  on 
"elixir." 


P«'n»,  Eastern  Standard  Tirp    m;-o-P  ^  r,^-!--        . '^^''■^^■•y  c;o,  a,t  l;2:3Qj\ 
c-naara  line,  over  a  natxon-wide  network  of  93  stati<y^f.  \ 
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establishing  to»  Id  "wAuv  f'jf/^f into  possibilities  of 
■  of  tho  United  Stat«:    TTZ^Z  '"/"""^  forestry  program 

farm  wooaands  of  colrse    but  Zl^    ■"T'^l  ^  l'''™  «  ^afe 

of  forests,  usualirt^lk'ln  LL,-„?  JJ'  talking 

-d  large  ^.rivatel^  otd  "tL^^^/ti^m'b^^^"'  Mf'snlo^''^'^ 
eireryone  in  this  -udlpnos  i,°    '^"•""f^-    "J^-  Silcox,  I  am  sure  that 

to«s  and  citleL-'^^lTi  about  i^e'm.  ^^l"  for 


SILCOX: 


income  as  well  as  lor  otiicr  coinraunity  benefits. 


KADDERLY; 


YOU  -nt'i:„^d*?L1mf/,^:r\1o::iro\l'S:m"'='  "'^  '^'^"^  '°  ^° 


SILCOX: 


Hew  EngSd:  "^'"I'l'^  f'-"-  the  exporlonoe  of  a  tov«a  in 

KADDERLY: 

Oh.   some  tov.ns  already  have  forests! 

SILCOX: 

watorsheTforls't'sr  '^n'^opf  "ou't  '^^'^  '^^^  -ci 

Now  here's  tne  ex^ple  i??s'd™^^  exceptions, 
forest  supports  the  church.     U-fa  ^^'^^^  the  to^^n 

back  in  the  early  colonial  d  -nT^      -.^      arrangement  that  started  way 

preacher's  salaiy.  ^''^  P^°Ple  ^se  their  forest  to  pay  the  / 


IIADDERIY; 

In  firewood? 


SILCOX: 
KADDE3LY: 

Tney  do  sjj..    How  does  Danville  TPnPi^A  ifo  ^ 

i^c=aivj.xie  manage  its  forest  now? 

(Over) 
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SILCOX: 

Tliey  sel.l  forest  XJ^oducts  for  cash  and  use  that  to'  help  pay  the 
preacher,   and.  for  a  ninnoer  of  other  things.     They  built  the  church  with 
their  own  tirnher.     Now  the  parsona2:e  committee  has  a  balance  of  $10,000  in 
the  bank.    All  this  money  came  from  the  sale  of  forest  products. 

KIDDERLY: 

Is  that  a  record? 

SILCOX: 

I  don't  think  so.     Take  the  village  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  It 
also  has  a  community  forest.     From  that  forest  the  people  have  sold  $5,000 
worth  of  v^hite  pine.     It  was  cut  from  13  out  of  the  99  acres  in  the  forest. 
The  tovm  has  bought  more  land,  now,   and  expects  to  get  $50,000  more  from  its 
forest  in  the  next  40  years. 

KAJDDERLY: 

Well,   that  Eoijmds  like  a.  paying  proposition.    But  do  you  have  some 
examples  from  other  parts  of  the  country? 

SILCOX: 

Yes  indeed.     I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you -about  them.     I  don't  mean 
that  v;e  have  tovm  forests  everywhere.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
altogether  too  few  of  them.    Yet  viierever  trees  grow  well  it  is  easy  to 
start  a  forest,   and  there  are  enough  desirable  kinds  of  trees  for  forests 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  Great  Plains.     I'd  say,  there- 
fore,  that  a  great  many  tovms  and  communities  can  grow  forests  as  good  o.r 
better  than  the  ones  in  New  Engla.nd  or  in  Europe. 

KADDERLY: 

Good  as  the  famous  Slack  Forest  of  Germany? 

SILCOX: 

Certainly. 

KADDEPiY: 

What's  the  experience  of  the  Europeans  with  community  forests.  Have 
they  found  that  the  forests  pay? 

SILCOX: 

Very  well.     The  truth  is  any  well  managed  forest  pays. 

KADDERLY: 

How  much? 

SILCOX: 

I  see  you're  reaH.ly  after  the  facts.     The  am  cunt  of  money  you  can 
expect  from  a  forest  depends  on  a  lot  of  factors.     Not  much  different  from 
a  field  of  corn  or  pota,toes.     The  best  answer  I  can  give  you  is  that  the 
European  forests  have  been  paying  net  returns  of  ac out  $3.00  an  acre  or 
more  every  year.     The  Sihlwald  in  Switzerland  is  a  good  example.     It  has 
been  owned  by  the  city  of  Zurich  for  600  years.     It  pays  now  an  average  net 
return  of  $12.00  an  acre  each  year.     That's  unusually  good.    But  there  are 
hiindreds  of  community  forests  in  Germany  that  pay  all  the  local  taxes. 
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Sometimes  the  town  folks  get  cash  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
the  taxes  have  "been  paid. 

KALDBRLY: 

That  is  something.     Getting  a  check  instead  of  issuing  one.    Do  you 
suppose  some  American  towns  and  cities  could  eliminate  their  taxes  with 
community  forests? 

SILCOX: 

Well,  West  field,  Massachusetts,  is  planning  to  do  it.     The  tov/n  has 
5,000  acres  of  land  for  a  forest.     They've  planted  three-qu£> rters  of  a 
million  trees  so  far.     When  it  comes  into  production,   the  forest  is  expected 
to  yield  a  return  of  '020,000  a  year.     That  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  tax  bill. 

KADDERLY: 

I  should  think  so.    Doesn't  it  mean  the  town  will  have  a  chance  to  put 
a  number  of  men  to  vrork,  too? 


SILCOX: 

It  certainly  does.     One  of  the  best  things  about  a  conimunity  forest 
is  that  it  gives  the  town  a  good  place  to  put  men  to  work.     It  takes  at 
least  one  man  working  the  year  round  to  take  care  of  50  to  100  acres  of 
well-managed,  producing  forest  land. 

KADDERLY: 

Crives  the  town  a  chance  to  put  idle  men  to  work  on  idle  land. 

SILCOX: 

Not  only  that.     The  town  can  show  a  profit  on  the  investment  and  the 

work. 


KADDERLY: 

How  about  the  cost  of  starting  a  forest? 

SILCOX: 

It  doesn't  take  much  money.    Most  community  forests  can  be  developed 
within  reasonable  distance  to  the  tovvn  on  cheap  land.     There  are  millions 
of  acres  of  tax  delinquent  land  that  can  be  put  to  work  growing  trees. 

KADDERLY: 

Mr.  Silcox  we  have  talked  about  money  values  in  tov.n  and  city  forests. 
We  don't  want  to  forget  about  some  other  values  of  community  forests.  I 
should  think  they'd  make  nice  places  for  cam^in::,  hiking,  fishing,  and 
riding,  skiing  and  all  the  other  things  people  like  to  do  outdoors. 

SILCOX: 

They  certainly  do.    And  good  places  for  wildlife.     Then  there's 
water  conservation  to  thinlc  about.    Forests  hold  water.     That  reduces  floods 
and  keeps  municipal  reservoirs  from  filling  up  \7ith  silt.    And  tov.Ti  forests 
fit  in  well  v.lth  State  and  national  programs  for  ;7ise  use  of  the  land. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  uses  for  community  forests.    I  know 
many  of  our  listeners  will  want  all  the  details  about  hov;  to  develop  tov,n 
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and  coramunity  forests.    Do  you  have  ajiything  tha.t  tells  the  story? 
SILCOX: 

Yes  we  h?ve,   v7allace.     A  new  circ'al?^.     It's  ca,lled  "Gom.TPonity 
Forests  -  Tii/ha-t  They  Are  ajid  How  to  Develop  and  Administer  Thorn."  Vi'e'll 
be  glad  to  send  anyone  a  copy. 

KADDERLY: 

Fine,  thank  you,  Ivir.  Silcox.     I  want  to  laention  that  public?,tion 
again  for  our  listeners.     If  you  want  to  knov/  how  to  start  and  manage  a 
town  forest  just  write  to  the  Forest  Service,  Depa.rtraent  of  Agric-'olture, 
'iVashington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  the  circular  on  town  and  community  forests. 
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BBEEDING  WOHK  WITH  PEACHES,  PLUMS  AM  CHERRIES 

A  radio  discussion  between  Gove  Hambidge,  Editor,  1937  Yoarbook  of 
Agriculture,  and  Morse  Salisbury,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Friday, 
January  28,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm 
and  Home. Hour  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. • 


SALISBURY: 


N^AR?    193G  ^ 


Gove  Hambidge,  is  i 


The  editor  of  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agricultur 
with  us  today  for  one  of  those  talks  he  has  been  giving  about  once  a  week 
on  the  interesting  and  important  work  of  the  modern  plant  and  animal  breeders. 
As  you  know,  this  series  of  talks  is  based  on  the  articles  in  the  Yearbook. 
Today,  I  believe,  Gove  is  going  to  deal  with  v/hat  are  known  as  the  stone 
fruits.     Just  what  are  you  going  to  include  in  that  group,  Gove? 

EMBIDGE: 

Three  important  and  delicious  ones,  Morse  -  the  peach,  the  plum  and 
the  cherry.     I'm  afraid  we  won't  have  time  for  the  apricot.    Those  four  are 
the  fruits  F.  P.  Cullinan  writes  about  in  his  article  in  the  Yearbook.  Dr. 
Cullinan  has  general  charge  of  the  breeding  work  v;ith  these  fruits  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

S/JjISBURY; 

Peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.     I/Tell,  that  suggests  a  nice,  juicy  feast 

However,  Gove,  I  should  think  our  plant  breeding  friends  might  be  hard  put  to 

it  to  find  anything  to  improve  in  those  fruits  -  when  they're  at  their  best, 
at  least. 


HAMBIDGE: 

You'd  be  surprised,  Morse. 

SALISBURY: 

I  often  am  surprised  by  the  plant  breeders. 
HAMBIDGE: 

For  instance  -  well,  let's  go  at  it  this  way.     Did  you  ever  happen  to 
get  your  teeth  into  an  inferior  peach,  Morse? 

S/J.ISBURY; 

Yes,   I've  had  that  doubtful  pleasure  more  than  once.     I've  bitten  into 
peaches  that  tasted  very  much  like  a  mouthful  of  slightly  moist  cotton  -  that 
is,  I  imagine  the  cotton  would  taste  that  way;  I  never  really  tried  a  mouthful 
of  it.     Then  I've  had  other  peaches  that  were  like  -  well,  water,  just  mildly 
sweetened.     They  looked  grand  on  the  outside,  however  -  like  the  young  lady 
who  was  beautiful  but  dumb. 

HAMBIDGE; 

Well,  Morse,  I  don't  suppose  anybody  v/ants  to  grow  peaches  like  those 
you've  just  described  so  accurately.    But  the  point  is,  there  isn't  always  a 


(over) 
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HA.MEIDGE;    (Continued)-  • 

first-class  peach  availaT^le  tc  supply  the  need  at  a  particular  season  in  a 
particular  locality..    .  : 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.     You  imply,  then,  that  the  "breeder's  jo'b  is  to  create  varieties 
that  will  fill  out  the  list  of  high-quality  peaches  -  for  all  growing  regions  - 
and  for  the  full  range  of  the  peach  season. 

HAMBIDGE; 

Broadly,  yes,  I'd  say  that  covers  a  large  part  of  his  w^rk.     Of  course 
there  are  some  special  objectives  too.     Tor  example,  out  in  California  they're 
working  on  the  breeding  of  nectarines  especially  suitable  for  canning. 

SALISBURY: 

You  speak  as  though  nectarines  were  peaches.  Didn't  they  use  to  he 
considered  separate  species? 

HAIvIBIDGE: 

Yes,   they  did  -  but  it's  now  known  that  a  nectarine  is  a  peach  sport 
with  a  smooth  skin  and  a  texture  and  flavor  quite  its  own.     Nectarines  have 
been  grov/n  from  peach  seeds  -  and  peaches  have  been  grown  from  nectarine 
seeds.     Occasionally  a  peach  tree  develops  a  branch  that  produces  nectarine 
fruits. 

SALISBURY: 

That  seems  to  settle  it,  Now,  about  this  business  of  getting  high- 
quality  peaches  for  different  localities  and  seasons.  Can  you  give  a  good 
example  of  v/hat  the  peach  breeders  are  driving  at? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Tifell,  Morse,   shall  I  tell  you  a  peach  breeder's  dream? 

SALISBURY: 

Go  ahead.     I'll  bet  it's  a  peach. 

HAMBIBG-E: 

A  perfect  peach,  Morse,     Let's  start  with  the  Elberta  -  you  know  the 
Elberta  -  there  isn't  a  better  commercial  peach  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  Elberta  was  produced  by  a  man  named  Rumph  -  S.  H.  Rumph  -  in  Marshallville , 
Georgia,  back  in  1870.     It's  been  the  leading  market  peach  ever  since.  Why? 

SALISBURY: 

Are  you  asking  me  that,   or  telling  me? 
HAMBIDGE: 

Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  Elberta  is  the  No.  1  market  peach  because 
it's  adapted  to  so  wide  a  range  of  soil  and  climate,  and  because  it  stands 
up  so  v/ell  in  shipping. 

SALISBURY:  ■  ■      '  ^ 

l/Thich,   of  course,   isn't  the  same  as  saying  that  it's  the  perfect  peach 
in  other  ways. 
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HAIOIDGE: 

Right.     There  are  moro  delicious  peaches  than  the  El'bcrta,  and  also 
there  arc  peaches  whose  buds  don't  got  nipped  so  badly  in  cold  vvoat.hcr,  ITow 
once  the  'breeder  determines  that  there  are  these  better  peaches,  he'll  never 
be  happy  until  he  combines  the  v/idc  adaptability  and  the  good  shipping  char- 
acter of  the  Elberta  with  higher  quality  and  greater  resistance  to  cold. 

SALIS3UP.Y: 

Well,  that's  a  peach  breeder's  dream,  all  right.     They're  great 
idealists,  these  breeders.    Alv/ays  seeing  something  better  ahead.- 

HAIiGIDGE; 

Don't  let  a  scientist  hear  you  call  him  an  idealist,  Morse.     He's  -a 
stern,  hard-headed  realist  .   .   .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  suppose  a 
plant  breeder  ever  gets  quite  v/hat  he's  after  -  but  he  very  often  comes 
mighty  close  to  it.    And  as  Cullinan  says  -  if  v;c  get,  a  bettor  peach  than 
the  Elberta,  just  as  widely  adapted,  it  will  be  a  really  great  contribution 
to  American  fruit  growing.     He  mentions  two  peaches  notable  for  very  high 
quality  that  might  be  used  in  crosses  -  the  Crawford  (or  peaches  of  the 
Crav/ford  type)  and  the  J.  H.-  Hale.    The  J.  H.  Hale  is  novi  being  used  in 
quite  a  number  of  hybrids,  with  promising  results. 

SALISBURY: 

7oll ,  I'd  like  to  go  on  v/ith  the  discussion  of  the  breeding  work 
being  done  v/ith  peaches  in  a  number  of  different  States,  and  say  something 
about  the  nev/  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  few  years  -  • 
but  now  I  think  we'll  have  to  turn  to  another  of  the  stone  fruits  -  the  plum. 
Gove,  v/asn't  that  one  of  the  fruits  v/ith  which  Luther  Surbank  did  a  great 
deal  of  work? 

Hi'iMBIDGE: 

Yes,  Burbank  was  very  much  interested  in  plums,  particularly  the 
Japanese  type,  and  he  did  a  good  deal  to  popularize  Jap??jiese  plums  in 
California.    A  considerable  number  of  his  Japanese-native  hybrids  are  among 
the  important  comniercial  plums  grown  in  California.     In  fact  the  plum  seems 
to  have  fascinated  a  number,  of  private  plant  breeders.     Personally,  I  don't 
wonder.    For  a  wide  range  of  flavor,  color,  size,  and  texture,  I  don't  suppose 
there  are  many  fruits  that  can  beat  the  plum. 

SALISBURY: 

I  agree  with  you,  Gove.     There's  something  about  plums  that  might 
make  a  breeder  itch  to  cross  them  and  v/atch  some  new,  wonderful  combinations 
develop.  Aren't  there  a  good  many  species  and  varieties  to  work  with? 

HA?£BIDGE: 

Well,  at  least  12^ecics  are  growing  in  the  United  States  right  now-, 
wild  and  cultivated  -  and  I  don't  know  how  many  hundreds  of  different 
varieties. 


SALISBURY; 

Hov;  many  of  those  arc  important? 
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HALffilDGE: 

Commercially,  only  four  types.     There's  the  European  or  ""big  "blue" 
plum  -  our  old  friend  the  Italian  Prune  is  one  variety  of  the  European  rl'Ci:., 
and  the  Green  Gage  is  another.-    Then  there  are  the  da.mso'n  plums  -  small, 
tart,  and  famous  for  the  making  of  preserves.     Then  there  are  the  Japanese 
plums  that  fascinated  Burhank.     i'md  finally  there  are  our  ovm  native  iimerican 
pl-oms .    Even  among  those  four  there's  a  great  deal  of  range  in  character. 
Yes,  the  breeder  has  plenty  of  material  to  work  with. 

SALISBURY; 

But  isn't  it  true  that  the  growing  of  plums  has  grad'oally  declined 
during  the  past  20  years  or  so? 

HAtffllDGE: 

Yes,   I  helieve  that's  true,  Morse,  ■ 

SiiLISBURY: 

Y/hat '  s  the  reason  for  that? 

Hi\I'ffiIDGE:  .     ■  '    :  :  X: 

Well,  now,  mayte  it's  due  to  the  competition  of  other  fruits  of 
high  quality.     Cullinan  suggests  that  in  the  case  of  plums  we  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  demands  of  a  public  educated  noxvadays  to  the  finest  kinds 
of  fruits . 

SALISBURY:  ^  ■ 

Well,  when  I  think  of  it,  there  arc  a  good  m'any  plums  that  are  dis- 
appointing to  eat,  in  comparison  with  the  best.     I  suppose  the  remedy  is  to 
develop  "better  ones  by  lereeding. 

HA^ffilDGE: 

That's  what  a  numljer  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  arc  en- 
gaged in  dping  right  now  -  South  Dakota,  Uew  York,   California,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota,   in  addition  to  our  ov/n  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     Minnesota  has 
introduced  at  least  a  score  of  nevf  varieties  since  around  1920.     Much  of  the 
work,  however,  was  "begun  very  recently,  in  response  to  v.  new  demand  -  for 
instance,  California  just  started  plum  "breeding  in  1934. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  how  a,"bout  the  "breeding  of  cherries,  Gove?     What  do  the  breeders 
T/.ant  to  do  there?  ■  ■ 

HAt.CBIDGE: 

In  the  case  of  cherries,   they're  on  the  trail  of  two  things  of  major 
importance.     First,  as  you  know,  Morse,   the  production  cf  cherries  in  this 
country  is  confined  to  very  limited  areas. 

SALISBURY: 

Commercially,  yes.     Sour  cherries  are  grown  chiefly  around  the  Great 
Lakes  -  sv/eet  cherries  in  the  Pacific  and  Intermo^tain  States. 

HAMBIDGE: 

The  reason  being  that  in  the  North,   cherry  blossoms  get  pinched  by 
cold  and  frost,  and  in  the  South,   the  trees  either  can't  stand  hot,  'dry 
summers,  or  they're  seriously  damaged  by  disease. 


SALISBURY: 

Then  the  effort,  I  take  it,  is  to  treed  varieties  that  will  spread 
this  delicious  fruit  over  a  much  wider  area. 

HA.MBIDGE: 

That's  right.    The  second  thing  the  breeders  arc  after  is  to  got 
cherries  that  will  "bear  over  a  longer  season.     The  trouble  with  cherries  now 
is  that  you  no  sooner  get  started  eating  them  than  you  have  to  stop. 

SiiLISBURY: 

iuid  very  annoying  it  is,  too,  for  anyone  v/ith  a  passion  for  cherries. 
Personally,  I'd  like  to  have  a  cherry  tree  that  v/ould  bear  six  months  of  the 
year,     '.'/here  is  most  of  the  breeding  v/ork  located,  Gove? 

HAI'ffilDGE: 

vVell,  New  York  has  done  a  good  deal.     South  Dakota  has  introduced  a 
number  of  crosses  betT7cen  native  sand  cherries  and  plums,  exid.  at  least  one 
cross  betv/cen  the  sand  cherry  and  the  apricot.    North  Dakota  and  lov/a  are 
both  breeding  cherries.    And  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  quite  a 
lot  of  experimental  work.    All  types  of  cherries  arc  being  explored  in  this 
work,  by  the  v/ay  -  not  only  cultivated  sv/eet  and  sour  varieties,  but  wild  pin 
cherries,  sand  cherries,  and  chokecherries ,  ,and  the  ornamental  Nanking  cherry, 
v/hich  hails  from  China. 

S;aiS3URY: 

V/ell,  Gove,  I  c?n  see  that  there  are  still  some  very  worth  while  things 
to  be  done  v/ith  those  stone  fruits.    And  I  still  insist  that  plant  breeders 
arc  idealists  -  practical  idealists,  if  you  wish. 

FA^OIDGE: 

They  are,  Morse  -  between  j'^ou  and  me.     Idealists  and  dreamers  both. 
JiXiy  plant  breeder  v/ho  didn't  have  something  of  that  in  him  wouldn't  be  v/orth 
his  salt,  in  my  opinion.     You've  got  to  dream  something  before  you  can  create 
it. 

S;iLIS3URY; 

Correct,  Gove.  But  did  you  ever  notice  how  your  true  idealist  hates 
to  be  called  one?  Hioman  nature  all  over  again.  \'Jha.t  was  it  the  old  Q,uakcr 
said?     "All  arc  queer  save  thee  and  me".   .  . 

I'll  just  remind  our  listeners  once  again  that  this  talk  on  peach, 
plum,  and  cherry  breeding  is  based  cn  F.  P.  Cullinan's  article  in  the  1937 
Yearbook  (all  except  the  private  remarks  about  plant  breeders  between  Gove 
and  myself).     The  Yearbook  is  distributed  free  by  your  Congressman  -  and  after 
the  Congressional  supply  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  '<('ashington ,  D.C.,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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17ALLACE  KADCSELY: 

And  nov/  Josephine  Hfemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  l\ve  nere  't"3""give  y6'u''liHe 
latest  news  about  canned  shrimp,  and  the  Seafood  Amendment  which  guarantees  that 
all  canned  shrimp  are  wholesome  and  good.     That  is,  all  canned  shrimp  bearing  the 
legend:  "Production  Supervised  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  A'iministration. "    Now  this 
Amcndm.ont ,  — 

J0SEPHI13  Ha'PHILL: 

Here,  here,  Mr.  Kadderly i 

MOUSE  SALISBURY: 

Wallace,  if. you're  going  to  give  this  report — 

HEMPHILL: 

If  Wallace  gives  the  report,  I'll  talk  about  recipes.     I'll  tell  you  how 
they  cook  shrimp  down  in  Nev;  Orleans  —  French  fried. 

KADDERLY:  •  •  ' 

Josephine,  don't  do  it.     I  haven't  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  breakfast. 

SALISBURY: 

Neither  have  I.     Don't  tempt  us,  Jo,  with  any  of  your  famous  Southern 

dishes. 

KADDERLY: 

I  just  can't  take  it. 

SALISBURY: 

That  goes  for  me,  too. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  a  warning.  Miss  Hemphill. 

SALISBURY: 

See  that  you  heed  it.    A  warning. 

HEI.tFHILL : 

Well  why  in  the  world  don't  you  folks  eat,  before  you  come  up  here? 
SALISBURY: 

You  just  give  us  the  plain,  unvarnished  —  ungarnished  —  facts  about 
shrimps. 

HEMPHILL: 

You  mean  "swimpses."    Or  swimps. 

(over) 
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SALISBURY:  ..  ;  . 

.,  ..Beg.  parcLoa? 

HEl/IPHILL:  "       .  ■  ' 

Don't  you  remem'ber  Uncle  Wes  and  Aunt  Missie,  in  Julia  Peterkin's  story? 
They  lived  on  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina.     Uncle  YIes  tolls  Aunt  I/dssie  he  aims 
to  squeeze  his  'cordion  an'  sing  a  new  song  "vhat  de  singin'  majchine  played  at  the 
store.     Aunt  .Missie  co.rr.^cts  .him.     "Don'   s.r.y  singin'  maching,.  Wcs.     Victoria  is 
his  name.     YoU:is  baa  as'  dat  store. man  i.^hat  calls  s'wimps  -  shrimps." 

SALISBURY:         ,  'V'.  '  .. 

All  right,  Jo ,  "'talcc' us  down  to 'the  fishing  grounds  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States,  where  they  catch  "swimpses." 

HEi;:PHILL:  '  " 

All  day  long  —  during  the  fall,   the  early  winter,  anil  the  late  spring, 
fishermen  on  the  shrimp  boats  cast  their  nets  into  the  worm  waters  of,  the  3-ulf  of 
Mexico.     Into  the  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi .Delta,  and  off  the  Georgia 
and  Plorida  seaboard,  where  they  catch  a  tremendous  nuTiber  of  this  delicate  pink 
seafood.     So  we  can  have  such  appetizing  dishes  as  Shrimp  a  la  Uewburg,  Shrim.p 
Creole,  Shrimp  .     .  .  ; 

SALISBURY:   (WARNINGLY)   "  '  ' 

Josephine  I    Josephine  1 

HEMPHILL: 

Morse,  do  you  know  what  city  has  m.ore  shrimp  canneries  than  any  other  in 
America? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  I  know.     I've  been  there. 

HEMPHILL:  ' 

You've  been  to  Biloxi? 

SAL.ISBUr:Y: 

Certainly.     Biloxi,  Mississippi.     There  are  ten  shrimp  canneries  there. 
HEIffKILL: 

Well,  I  wish  I'd  known  you'd  been  there.     I  suppose  j'-ou've  seen  the  fishing 
boats  come  in,   the  shrimp  packed  in  layers  of  crushed  ice  to  keep  it  nice  and 
fresh.     Have  you  seen  the  finished  product        the  c,?nned  shrimp?     That's  —  That's 
really  something  to  write  home  about. 

SM.ISBURY: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   somebody  did  write  home  about  it. 

HEMPHILL:      "  ... 

Who?  ■    ■  '  ' 

SALISBURY:  ' 
A  reporter  for  the  Scripps-Howari  papers — Ernie  Pyle. 
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HEMPHILL:  ^  ■  - 

He's  out  in  Hav/aii. 

SALIS3U31Y: 

I  knov.'  he  is  now — bu.t  he  v/ent  dor/n  to  Biloxi  one  time,  and  he  said  the 
finest  compliment  he  could  pay  the  shrimp  canneries  v/at-  to  say  that  after  going 
through  them,  ho  could  still  eat  a  shrimp.  • 

HEI,:?HILL: 

I'm  glad  Srnie  Pylo  r.-as  so  pleaf:.antly  surprised,  as  lots  of  other  people 
are,  when  they  get  acquainted  with  canned  shrimp  as  it's  put  up  nowadays.  Of 
course,  canned  shrimp  used  to  have  a  rather  —  well,  it  used  to  have  a  rather 
unsavory  reputation.     The  canneries  -.vould  take  practically  any  fish  that  came  in 
on  the  boats,  no  matter  ho-.;  lon^  they'd  been  out  in  the  hot  sun  —  v/ithout  ice. 

SALISBURY: 

So:r..3ti;ries ,  even  if  the  poor  shrimp  was  a  good  shrimp  when  it  went  into  the 
can,  it  spoiled  afterwards,  in  the  can. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  —  if  the  cooking  temperature  \vasn't  higli  enough.     But  that's  all 
changed  no\7. 

S/iLISBUSY: 

You  miean  because  of  the  Seafood  Amendment  to  tnc  ?ood  and  Drugs  Act. 
HE^THILL: 

Right.    Now  you  can  get  all  the  good  shrimp  you  want,  and  it  certainly  does 
make  delicious  salads,  and  cocktails,  and  cooked  dishes  — 

XADDEPiY:  (FIHl-GLY) 

1/dss  Hemphill,  if  you  a.ren't  careful,  I'll  ha.ve  to  change  my  'earning  to  a 

threr't. 

HZIiPHILL: 

But  Wallace,  don't  you  like  good  cooking? 

SAL I SBURY :  ( HELPFULLY ) 

Tell  us  more  about  the  Seafood  Amen'omenb,  Jo.    TThen  was  it  passed? 

HE:/iPKILL: 

The  Seafood  Amendment  was  passed  in  1934.     It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "upon  application  of  any  packer  of  any  seafood  sold  in  interstate 
com.merce,  to  designate  sur-ervisory  inspectors  to  examine  and  inspect  all  premises, 
equipment,  methods,  materials,  containers,  and  labels  used  by  such  applicants  in 
the  production  of  such  food." 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  i^hrim.p  canners  themselves  asked  for  this  Amendment. 
iiSi-iPKILL: 

They  did.     Because  they  wanted  it.     They  were  sick  and  tired  of  having 
their  shrimp  taken  off  the  market,  because  it  wasn't  good  enough  to  eat.  Of 
course  you  know  Federal  inspection  is  not  compulsory.     The  shrimp  canners  can  take 
it  or  leave  it. 
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SALISBimY: 

But  they're  glad  to  tal-ie  it. 

HEMPHILL:  ,.'  ,  .        .  ' 

The  overwhelming  ir.ajorit.y. 

SALISBUSY: 

How  much  of  our  canned  shrimp  comes  from  Government-ins-oected  rjlants 
■  nowadays.  '  "  ' 

HEk'PHILL: 

■Mory.than  nine-tenths  of  it.     Some  of  the  canners'  are  so  enthusiastic 
about  the  Seafood  Amendment  they  wish  they'd  had  it  twenty  years  ago.  Because 
now,  they  can  sell  all  they  pack. 

SALISBURY: 

And  get  a  fair  price,  because  consumers  know  the  shrimp  is  good.  '  As  I 
recall,  in  the  old  days  Jedcral  inspectors  had  to  spend  a  lot' of  time  taking 
canned  shrimp  off  the  market  because  it  was  spoiled. 

HEMPHILL: 

"Adulterated,"  if  you  want  to  use  the  official  word.     Well,,  you  can  see 
how  the  Amendment  helps  the  fisherman,  the-  canner,  and  the  grocer.  ' 

SALISBURY: 

It  helps  the  grocer  because  he  doesn't  run  the  risk,  of  having  inspectors 
come  in  and  seize  .his  canned  shrimp  after  he's  paid  good  money  for  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  it  helps  the  cons-omer  most  of  all,  it  seems  to  me. 
SALISBURY: 

You  ought  to  know,  Josephine.  You're  a  consumer  —  of  canned  shrimr).  Tell 

us  how  the  Seafood  Amendment  benefits  you. 

HEMPHILL:   

Well,  it  benefits  me,  by  —  Here,  I'll  show  you.    Inhere' s  my  market  basket 
--  my ^ shopping  list.     Hero  I  go  to  market,  to  buy  a  fat  shrimp.     Mr.  Salisbury, 
is  this  your  grocery  store? 

SALISBUr.Y: 

Is  this  my  —  what? 

HEMPHILL: 

Of  course  it  is.     How  stupid  of  me i    There's  your  na~e  over  the  door. 
"M.   SALISBURY,  PROP."     Have  you  any  nice  canned  shrimp  today? 

SALISBURY: 

Why  yes.     Of  course,  of  course.     Hero's  a  whole  shelf  of  canned  shrimp. 

Can' t  you  see  it?  ■  . 

HEMPHILL: 

It  looks  very  neat  and  tidy. 
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SALISBURY: 

I  arr.  a  neat  and  tidy  grocer. 

HEMPHILL: 

So  -  I  -  see.     What's  that  label  on  your  canned  shrimp?  (Production 
Super  — ") 

SALISBUHY: 

"Production  Supervised  by  U.  S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration." 

HS:-:PHILL: 

And  \7hat  does  that  mean? 

SALISBURY: 

Madam,  that  means  exactly  what  it  says.     It  means  that  every  step  in  the 
canning  process  is  supervised  and  regulated  by  Federal  inspectors. 

HEMPHILL: 

Is  that  so. 

SALISBURY: 

The  possibility  of  getting  an  objectionable  can  is  —    'J^ell,  you  just  don't 
ever  get  an  objectionable  can  —  if  it's  Govtrnment-inspoctod. 

HSi.:FHILL: 

That's  fine.     I  kno;v  more  good  ways  to  cooh  canned  shrimp  1    Say,  have  you 
any  idea  hov/  much  shrimp's  in  one  of  those  sm.aller  cans? 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  zho  Number  One  can? 

HE;I?HILL: 

Yes.     (You  remember  —  I  told  you.) 

SALISBURY: 

lii^iy.  this  Number  One  can  holds  at  least  five  ounces  of  dry  shrimp,  or  five 
and  three-fourths  ounces  of  wet  shrimp,  drained  weight. 

HEi.'I'HILL: 

What's  the  difference, 

SALISBURY: 

Between  dry  shrimp  and  wet  shrimp? 

HELTHILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

Simple,  my  dear  !.:iss  Hemphill  I    The  v;et  pack's  "/ot ,  and  the  dry  pack's  dry. 
KEIviPHILL: 

I  guess  that's  the  main  difference.     TT.iat '  s  the  next  size  can? 
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SALISBURY: 

The  next  size  is  the  N-'oinber  I-1/2.     It  holds  ahout  8-1/4  ounces  of  dry- 
pack  shrimp,  or  alDOut  9-3/4  ounces  of  '^vet-pack  shrimp.     To  knov;  exactly  how  much 
shrimp  you're  getting  for  your  money,  just  read  the  Quantity- of -contents  statement 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires  to  he  printed  on  the  can. 

HSI/iPHILL: 

■  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I'll  take  tv;o  NuTiher  One  cans.  And 
no'.v,  any  questions  you'd  like  to  ask  me? 

SALISBimi: 

I'm  no  longer  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery  store? 
HSMILL: 

No.     You '.re  just  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  I'm  a  reporter.     Any  questions? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     Tell  us  more  about  shrimp  inspection  as  reported  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  'the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  enforces  the  Seafood  Amendment. 

HEMPHILL: 

Well,   in  his  annual  report,  Mr.  Campbell  says  50  canneries  used  the  in- 
spection service  last  year.     Thirty-nine,  the  year  before.     Last  year  the  shrimp 
cannors  packed  nearly  388,000  cases  of  shrim.p ....'.vhich  means  I-don '  t-knov/-hov7-many 
cans . 

SALISSUHY: 

Forty-eight  cans  to  a  case.     Fnat's  the  pack  this  year? 
H3MPHILL: 

To  date  —  I  got  the  figures  this  morning  —  the. pack  is  over  a  million 

cases . 

SALISBURY: 

VJhich  means  forty-eight  million  cans. 

HEI/iPHILL: 

That '  s  the  fall  and  v/inter  pack. 

SALISBURY:  .      -  ■ 

Yes  —  figures  for  the  spring  pack  aren't  in  yet.     And  most  of  this  48 
million  cans  is  from  G-ovcrninent- inspected  plants. 

HEl^IPKILL: 

Yes.     Shrimip  guaranteed  to  be  just  v/hat  you  want  for  all  the  delicious 
combinations  — 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  didn't  we  implore  you  not  to  — 
KADDEHLY: 

VJe  did,  Morse.     Wc  did  indeed.     She's  riding  for  a  fall,   if  anybody  ever 

did. 


HSMPHILL: 

Oh  I  know,  but  this  is  ridiculous  i    After  all  —  if  you  had. to  cook  throo 
meals  a  day  —  you'd  want  to  know  more  about  canned  shrimp  ~  how  to  serve  it  in 
cocktails  and  salads  and  creamed  dishes,  and  how  to  make  Curried  Shrimp  and 
Shrimp  a  la  Newburg  and  Shrimp  Creole.     That's  what  I  had  for  supper  last  night. 
Shrimp  Creole  made  with  a  Uximber  One  Can  of  shrimp,  a.  cup  of  hot  boiled  rice,  and 
Spanish  sauce.     That's  all  there  is  to  it.     Put  the  rice  on  the  plates,  cover  the 
rice  with  the  shrimps,  in  the  sauce.    A  v/ell-seasoned  Spanish  sauce,  made  with 
tomatoes,  and  chopped  onion  and  green  pepper  cooked  in  a  little  fat.     Even  if  I 
do  say  it  myself  —  it  was  good.     One  of  the  most  appetizing  —  one  of  the  best  — 

S^iLISBUHY:  (WEAKLY) 

Josephine,  whatever  happens,  remember  that  I  forgive  you. 

im^PHILL: 

And  when  it's  "served  forth,"  as  the  old  cookbooks  say  —  steaming  hot  — 
fragrant  —  spicy  — 

SALISEUilY:  (WAIHY) 

This  is  more  than  mortal  can  stand. 

HEMPHILL: 

Trhy,  you  get  a  whiff  of  che  ^:rand  cookinuj  of  old  Hew  Orleans. 

SALISBURY:     (GROV/Il.^G  WEAISH) 

It  is  more  —  than  mor —  than  mor — 

HEIv^HILL: 

Wliy,  he's  fainted  1    He's  swooned!    llr.  Ka-dderly  I    Wallace  1    Mr.  Barnes! 
Mr.  Baukhage !    On  my  conscience.   .   .   .     Mr.  Barry!  Am  I  glad  to  see  you i 

BAiQY: 

Why  what's  the  trouble  in  here?    'iTlaat '  s  the  m:atter  '-'ith  — 
KEMiPHILL: 

Oh  it's  all  my  fault.     Here,   tpJcc  this  newspai^er.     Fan  Wallace  Kadderly. 
Harder.     Get  a  bucket  of  ice  water  to  dash  on  Mr.  Salisbury.     With  plenty  of  ice. 
Oh,  he's  coming  to. 

SALIS3UF.Y: 

Where  am  I  —    Everything  went  pin):. 

nEi/iPHILL : 

Are  you  all  right? 

SALIS3UP.Y: 

I  thougiit  I  was  —  down  in  New  Orleans  — 
KADDERLY: 

Morse,  did  you  see  what  I  saw?    A  vision. 
SALISBUP/f: 

Heavenly  ambrosia  —  Creole  sauce  —  Tried  snrimp. 
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KADE3H1Y: 

"Swiip.pses. "    .  ■  - 

SALISBURY: 

Wliere  are  we,  Wallace? 

HEIv-IPHILL: 

•Tell  'em  where  they  are,  Mr.  Barry,  tell   'em  where  they  are  I    I'm  leaving. 

BAEEY: 

ITliat '  s  the  idea,  Morse? 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  17allace  and  I  did  a  little  conniving. 
KALDEHLY: 

Morse,  that  was  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  a  good-natured  person  like  Jo. 

SALISBURY:  •  '     '  ■ 

Don't  waste  your  sympathy.     We'll  pay  for  this  swooning  spell.     We'll  pay 
and  pay. 

KALDBRLY: 

Weren't  you  surprised  to  find  out  how  "big  the  shrimp  pack  'is  this  year? 
Forty-eight  million  cans,  to  date. 

SALISBU"RY: 

■    And  most  of  that  from  Government- inspected 'plants.     Wallace,  carry  on  with 
the  rest  of  this  program,'  and  then  let's  see  v/hcther  we  can  find  a  lunch  room 
that's  featuring  Shrimp  Creole  today. 
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CANNEB  SHRII.IP  AMD  THE  SEAFOOD  A]£3HDI/iENT 


A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Department 
of  Af^riculture,  delivered  during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National; 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  February  1,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  a  netv/prk  of  93; 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  " 

 ooOoo   „  ,   ,  ^ 

WALLACE  KADEEHLY:  \ 

And  now  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  ar^  hprp  t^-jer^Y^"1yTvrr  tifaflr'- 
latest  nev/s  about  canned  shrimp,  and  the  Seafood  AmendmenT  which  guarantees  that 
all  canned  shrim.p  are  wholesome  and  good.     That  is,  all  canned  shrim.p  bearing  the 
legend:  "Production  Supervised  \)y  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration."    Now  this 
Amendment ,  — 

JOSEPHINE  HElffHILL: 

Here,  here,  Mr.  Kaddcrly i 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Wallace,  if  you're  going  to  give  this  report  — 

HEMPHILL: 

If  Wallace  gives  the  '^cx  ort ,   I'll  talk  about  recipes.     I'll  tell  you  how 
they  cook  shrimp  down  in  No;.  Cileans  —  French  fried. 

KADDERLY: 

Josephine,  don't  do  it.     I  haven't  had  a  bite  to  eat  since  breakfast. 
SALISBURY: 

Neither  have  I.     Don' b  tempt  us,  Jo,  with  any  of  your  famous  Southern 

dishes . 

KADDERLY: 

I  just  can't  take  it. 

SALISBURY: 

That  goes  for  me,  too. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  a  warning,  Uict  Her, '''ill. 

SALISBURY: 

See  that  you  heed  it-     j-.  .■.a.-r:;.ing. 

HEI/^'HILL: 

Well  why  in  the  world  don't  ycu  foil:^  cat,  b.l--,/3  yov.  co/ne  up  here? 
SALISBURY: 

You  just  give  us  the  plain,  unvarnished  —  ungarnished  —  facts  about 
shrimps. 

HEMPHILL: 

You  mean  "swimpses."    Or  sv/imps. 


( over) 
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SALISBURY:  '  •  .     •  •     '    ■       '  '  ■ 

Beg  pardon?  '  ' 

HEIaPHILL: 

Don't  you  remerr.ter  Uncle  Mes  and  Aunt  Missie,  in  Julia  Petericm's  story? 
They  lived  on  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina.     Uncle  Wes  tells  Aunt  Missie  he  aims 
to  squeeze  his  'cordion  an'  sing  a  now  song  what  de  singin'  machine  played  at  the 
store.     Aunt  Missie  corrects  him.     "Don'   say  singin'  maching,  Wes.     Victoria  is 
his  name.     You  is  had  as  dat  store  man  what  calls  swimps  -  shrimps." 

SALISBURY:  v  a^h     ■ • 

All  right,  Jo,  take  us  down  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  South  Atlantic 

and  G\ilf  States,  where  they  catch  "sv;impses." 
HEMPHILL : 

All  day  long  —  during  the  fall,  the  early  winter,  and  the  late  springy 
fishermen  on  the  shrimp  hoats  cast  their  nets  into  the  v/orm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     Into  the  hayous  and  lakes  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  off  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  seahoard,  where  they  catch  a  tremendous  number  of  this  delicate  pink 
seafood.     So  we  can  have  such  appetizing  dishes  as  Shrimp  a  la  Newburg,  Shrimp 
Creole,  Shrimp  — 

SALISBURY:  (WARKINGLY) 

Josephine  I    Josephine  1 

HEMPHILL: 

Morse,  do  you  know  what  city  has  more  shrimp  canneries  than  any  other  m 
America? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  I  know.     I've  been  there. 

HEMPHILL: 

You've  been  to  Biloxi? 

SALISBURY: 

Certainly.     Biloxi,  Mississippi.     There  arc  ten  shrimp  canneries  there. 

HELff^HILL:  ,  .v,    ^-  v,- 

Well,  I  wish  I'd  laiown  you'd  been  there.     I  suppose  you've  seen  ohe  tishmg 
boats  come  in,  the  shrimp  packed  in  layers  of  crushed  ice  to  keep  it  nice  and 
fresh.     Have  you  seen  the  finished  product  —  the  canned  shrim.pr     That  s  —  ihat  s 
really  something  to  write  home  about. 

SALISBURY: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody  did  write  home  about  it.. 

HEMPHILL: 

Who? 


SALISBURY: 

A  reporter  for  the  Scripps-Koward  papers — Ernie  Pyle. 
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HEMPHILL: 

He's  out  in  Ha\;aii. 

SALISBURY: 

I  know  he  is  now — but  he  went  dor/n  to  Biloxi  one  time,  and  he  said  the 
finest  compliment  he  could  pay  the  shrimp  canneries  was  to  say  that  after  going 
through  them,  he  could  still  eat  a  shrimp. 

HEy'PHILL: 

I'm.  glad  Ernie  Pyle  r/as  so  pleasantly  surprised,  as  lots  of  other  people 
are,  v/hen  they  get  acquainted  with  canned  shrimp  as  it's  put  up  nowad ays .  Of 
course,  canned  shrimp  used  to  have  a  rather  —  well,  it  used  to  have  a  rather 
unsavory  reputation.     The  canneries  would  take  practically  any  fish  that  came  in 
on  the  boats,  no  matter  ho'7  long  they'd  been  out  in  the  hot  sun  —  v/ithout  ice. 

SALISBURY: 

Sometimes,  even  if  the  poor  shrimp  was  a  good  shrimp  when  it  went  into  the 
can,  it  spoiled  afterwards,  in  the  can. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  —  if  the  cooking  temperature  wasn't  high  enough.     But  that's  all 
changed  now. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  because  of  the  Seafood  Amondmiont  to  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act. 
HELTHILL: 

Right.     Now  you  can  get  all  the  good  shrimp  you  want,  and  it  certainly  does 
make  delicious  salads,  and  cocktails,  and  cooked  dishes  — 

KADDERLY:  (FIRI/ILY) 

Miss  Hemphill,  if  you  aren't  careful,  I'll  have  to  change  my  ^mrning  to  a 

threat . 
HEIviPHILL: 

But  Wallace,  don't  you  like  good  cooking? 

SALISBURY:  (HELPFULLY) 

Tell  us  more  about  the  Seafood  Amen':lirient ,  Jo.     When  was  it  passed? 

HEi/J'HILL: 

The  Seafood  Amendirient  was  passed  in  1924.     It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "upon  application  of  any  packer  oC  any  seafood  sold  in  intei'state 
commerce,  to  designate  supervisory  inz-;  ;ctors  to  exar.ine  and  inspect  all  premises, 
equipment,  methods,  materials,  containers,  and  labels  used  by  such  applicants  in 
the  production  of  such  food." 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  shrimp  canners  themselves  asked  for  this  Amendment. 
HE:.:PHILL: 

They  did.     Because  they  wanted  it.     They  were  sick  and  tired  of  having 
their  shrimp  taken  off  the  market,  because  it  wasn't  good  enough  to  eat.  Of 
course  you  know  Federal  inspection  is  not  commlsory.     The  shrim.p  canners  can  take 
it  or  leave  it. 
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SALISBURY: 

Sut  they're  glad  to  take  it. 

HEMPHILL : 

The  overwhelming  majority. 

SALISBURY: 

nowadays!"  ~*  °'  ""^  """^^"^  Sover^ent-inspected  plants, 

HELTHILL: 

a.o.t  111  ^^^"^^^-^^^ 

no^..   they  can  sell  all  they  pack.  ^  twenty  years  ago.  Because 

SALISBURY: 

HEMPHILL : 

.0.  .0.  can  see 

SALISBURY: 

It  helps  the  grocer  because  he  doesn't  r^m  tho  • 
C0.0  in  and  seize  hl^ed  shri.p  af terL ^s^^ldloS t ::,1;rft J"^'^^*"" 
HEMPHILL : 

And  it  helps  the  consumer  most  of  all,  it  seems  to  me. 
SALISBURY: 

HEMPHILL:   

-  my  shopping' ll'r^H-rri       7  "''''f'  ^^"'^  *-=ket 

is  this  yZr  irlllly  sto'Sr    ^°  '°  '°  ^'^'^  ^  '^^  Salisbury, 

SALISBURY: 

Is  this  my  —  what? 

HEI^THILL :  ; 

"M.   SAL?SB5^r'pRjp  m'^/"^"  ''^P^^        '-^^  '    '^^^^^^''^  y^^-^r  name  over  the  door. 
^.ALibi^URr.  PROP."    Have  you  any  ni,o  canned  shrimp  today? 

SALISBURY: 

Can't  y^Jj^'seo't?"  °'  ^"^'^'^'^  "  =hrimp. 

HEI^HILL: 

It  looks  very  neat  and  tidy. 
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SALISBIHY: 

I  am  a  neat  and  tidy  grocer. 

hk\:phill: 

So  -  I  -  see.     What's  that  label  on  your  canned  shrimp?  (Production 
Super  — ") 

SALISBURY: 

"Production  Supervised  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration." 

miFHILL : 

And  what  does  that  mean? 

SALISBURY: 

I.'adam,  that  means  exactly  ^vhat  it  says.     It  mea.ns  that  every  step  in  the 
canning  process  is  supervised  and  regui'-ted  by  Federal  inspectors. 

H3MPHILL: 

Is  that  so. 

SALISBURY: 

The  possibility  of  getting  an  objectionable  can  is  —    Well,  you  just  don't 
ever  get  an  objectionable  can  —  if  it's  Government-inspected. 

HSl.THILL: 

That's  fine.     I  laiow  more  good  ways  to  cook  canned  shrimp i    Say,  have  you 
any  idea  how  much  shrimp's  in  one  of  those  smaller  cans? 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  the  Num.ber  One  can? 

HEIffHILL: 

Yes.     (You  remember  —  I  told  you.) 

SALISBURY: 

i7hy,  this  Number  One  can  holds  at  least  five  ounces  of  dry  shrimp,  or  five 
and  three-fourths  ounces  of  wet  shrimp,  drained  ^7eight. 

HEl/IPHILL: 

What's  the  difference. 

SALISBURY: 

Between  dry  shrimp  and  wet  shrimp? 

mTHILL: 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

Simple,  my  dear  I/Iiss  Ker.phill  I    The  wet  pack's  wet,  and  the  dry  pack's  dry. 
HEl^HILL: 

I  guess  that's  the  main  difference.     W};at '  s  the  next  size  can? 
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SALISBURY: 

The  next  size  is  the  Wumber  I-1/2.     It  holds  a'bout  8-1/4  ounces  of  dry- 
pack  shrimp,  or  a'bout  9-3/4  ounces  of  wet-pack  shrimp.     To  know  exactly  how  much 
shrimp  you're  getting  for  your  money,  just  read  the  quant ity-of-contents  statement 
the  rood  and  Drugs  Act  requires  to  be  printed  on  the  can. 

HEIfi'HILL : 

Thank  you  very  m.uch,  Mr.   Salisbury.     I'll  take  two  Number  One  cans.  And 
now,  any  q_uestions  you'd  like  to  ask  me? 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  no  longer  the  proprietor  of  a  grocery  store? 
EEI/iFHILL : 

No.     You're  just  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  I'm  a  reporter.     Any  questions? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     Tell  us  m.ore  about  shrimp  inspection  as  reported  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  enforces  the  Seafood  AiTiOndment. 

EEMrHILL: 

Well,  in  his  annual  report,  Mr.  Campbell  says  50  canneries  used  the  in- 
spection service  last  year.     Thirty-nine,  the  year  before.     Last  year  the  shrimp 
canners  packed  nearly  888,000  cases  of  shrimp,  v/hich  moans  I-don '  t-know-how-many 
cans . 

SAL-IS3URY: 

Forty-eight  cans  to  a  case.     Wliat '  s  the  pack  this  year? 
HSMPHILL: 

To  date  —  I  got  the  figures  this  m.orning  —  the  pack  is  over  a  mdllion 

cases . 

SALISBURY: 

Which  means  forty-eight  million  cans. 

EEMPHILL: 

That '  s  the  fall  and  v/inter  pack. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  —  figures  for  the  spring  pack  aren't  in  yet.     And  most  of  this  48 
million  cans  is  from.  Government-inspected  plants. 

HEl/IPHILL: 

Yes.     Shrimp  guaranteed  to  be  just  what  you  want  for  all  the  delicious 
combinations  — 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  didn't  we  implore  you  not  to  — 
KADDERLY: 

We  did,  Morse.     We  did  indeed.     She's  riding  for  a  fall,   if  anybody  ever 

did. 
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HEMPHILL: 

Oh  I  know,  btLt  thi?  i?  riiiculous  i    After  all  —  if  you  had  to  cook  throo 
meals  a  day  —  you'd  want  to  know  rr.ore  about  canned  shrimp  —  ho-.7  to  serve  it  in 
cocktails  and  salads  a.nd  creamed  dishes,  and  how  to  make  Curried  Shrimp  and 
Shrimp  a  la  Newburg  and  Shrimp  Creole.     That's  what  I  had  for  sur)per  last  night. 
Shrimp  Creole  made  with  a  N-omher  One  Can  of  shrimp,  a  cup  of  hot  boiled  rice,  and 
Spanish  sauce.     That's  all  there  is  to  it.     Put  the  rice  on  the  plates,  cover  the 
rice  with  the  shrimps,  in  the  sauce.    A  T/ell-seasoned  Spanish  sauce,  made  with 
tomatoes,  and  chop-ood  onion  and  green  pepper  cooked  in  a  little  fat.     Even  if  I 
do  say  it  myself  —  it  was  good.     One  of  the  most  appetizing  —  one  of  the  best  — 

SALISBUHY:  (WEAKLY) 

Josephine,  whatever  happens,  remember  that  I  forgive  you. 

HEI^PHILL: 

And  when  it's  "served  forth,"  as  the  old  cookbooks  say  —  steaming  hot  — 
fragrant  —  spicy  — 

SALISBURY:  (WAI.T^Y) 

This  is  more  than  m^ortal  can  stand. 

HEIaPHILL: 

you  get  a  whiff  of  the  grand  cooking  of  old  New  Orleans. 

SALISBURY:     (C-HOWILIG  T7EAKER) 

It  is  more  —  than  mor —  than  mor — 

HEMPHILL: 

Why,  he's  fainted  I    He's  sv/ooned  1    Mr.  Kadderly  i    Wallace  I    Mr.  Barnes  I 
Mr.  Baukhage  i    Oh  my  conscience.   .   .   .     Mr.  BarryJ  A-n  I  glad  to  see  you  i 

BARRY: 

Why  what's  the  trouble  in  here?    Fnat's  the  m.atter  v^ith  — 
HEMPHILL: 

Oh  it's  all  my  fault.    Here,  take  this  newspaper.     Fan  Wallace  Kadderly. 
Harder.     Get  a  bucket  of  ice  water  to  dash  on  Mr.  Salisbury.     With  plenty  of  ice. 
Oh,  he's  coming  to. 

SALISBURY: 

Where  am  I  —    Everything  went  pink. 

HEI/IPHILL: 

Are  you  all  right? 

SALISBURY: 

I  thought  I  was  —  down  in  New  C^-leans  — 
KADDERLY: 

Morse,  did  you  see  what  I  saw?    A  vision. 
SALISBURY: 

Heavenly  ambrosia  —  Creole  sauce  —  Fried  shrimp. 
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KADDERLY: 

"Swimpses-  " 

SALISBURY: 

Fnere  are  we,  Wallace? 

HEMPHILL : 

Tell  'em  where  they  are,  Mr.  Barry,   tell   'em  where  they  are  I    I'm  leaving. 

EAERY: 

IThat '  s  the  idea,  Morse? 
SALISBURY: 

Oh,  Wallace  and  I  did  a  little  conniving. 
KADDERLY: 

Morse,  that  was  a  mea.n  trick  to  play  on  a  good-natured  person  like  Jo. 
SALISBURY: 

Don't  waste  your  sympathy.     We'll  pay  for  this  swooning  spell.     We'll  pay 
and  pay. 

KADDERLY: 

Weren't  you  surprised  to  find  out  how  big  the  shrimp  pack  is  this  year? 
Eorty-cight  million  cans,  to  date. 

SALISBURY: 

And  most  of  that  from  Government-inspected  plants.     Wallace,  carry  on  with 
the  rest  of  this  program,  and  then  let's  see  whether  yjq  can  find  a  lunch  room 
that ' S;  featuring  Shrimp  Creole  today. 


yv 

BREEDING  SETTER  GRAPES 


A  radio  interview  between  Gove  Hajntidge ,  editor  1937  Yearbook  of 

Af^riculture ,  and  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information  ..^broadcast  Friday, 

Fcbr^oary  4,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pe.riod,-  National  Fa]?m  and 

Home  Hour  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

I        [-1  K.  C  V.  i  V  -  j 

-      ;  -V   im'i    1G3S  ^  1 

KADDERLY:  U,  S.  Deparaueat  of  A-riciixtaTe  | 

.   .    .  From  Washington  --  greetings  aji  I  thank  you,  Everett  Mit-chell. 

In  this  part  of  the  Nationn.1  Farm  and  Homo  Hour  /e--9ha:ll~j_±iTg£^_i^£ll_.Qn.-.Gove 
Hambidge,  Editor  of  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agri culTure^'^fhe  1937  Yearbook  is  a 

monumental  contribution  on  the  subject  of  breeding  better  plants  and  animals   

and  as  you  know,  Gove  has  been  discussing  with  us  some  of  the  more  important 
topics  off  and  on  for  the  past  many  months.    Today  he  is  planning  to  tell  us 
about  grape  breeding.    The  article  on  that  subject  in  the  Yearbook  is  by  Elmer 
Snyder,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,    hlr.  Snyder  has  general  charge  of  the 
grape  breeding  work  in  California  v;hera  he  has  been  stationed  for  some  years. 
Our  discussion  will  be  based  on  the  material  in  Mr.  Snyder's  article.     Gove  — 
where  arc  you  going  to  begin  the  story? 


HAMBIDGE; 

I  think  I'll  begin,  Wallace,  away  back  in  the  days  when  the  colonists 
first  came  over  to  this  coiintry  from  Europe. 

KADDEPXY; 

And  began  growing  grapes  almost  right  av/ay. 
HAMBIDGE; 

Well,  they  tried  to,  anyway.     The  fact  is,  some  of  them  almost  had  to. 
You  know,  wine  was  a  very  important  article  of  coirjnerce  in  those  days,  and  I 
guess  certain  officials  could  see  themselves  .^^etting  rich  on  a  colonial  wine 
trade.    The  London  Company  brought  grape  experts  over  from  France  to  Virginia 
All  the  way  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  everything  was  done  to  get  colonists 
to  grow  grapes.     In  some  cases  they  were  even  ordered  to. 


KADDERLY: 

So  even  in  those  days  there  were  people  who  said,   "There  ought  to  be  a 
lav/  ..."    Well,  how  did  it  work  out? 

HAJSIDGE: 

It  didn'  t  v/ork  out.    Naturally,  the  colonists  were  accustomed  to  the 
European  grape,  and  grape  stocks  vere  sent  over  from  the  Old  World  to  be 
grown  here  on  the  Eastern  seaboard.     That  v.-as  a  great  mistake.    Mistake  number 
one,  European  grapes  require  a  certain  amount  of  pampering  -  at  least,  they 
have  to  have  conditions  just  right.     In  the  first  place,  they  weren't  hardy 
enough  to  stand  o\ir  v/inters  in  the  North;  the  vinos  simply  froze  to  death. 
In  the  South,  they  couldn't  resist  diseases.     And  what  cold  and  diseases 
didn't  get,  the  insects  gobbled  up. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  that  so^onds  like  a  most  unfortunate  venture,  Gove.    At  the  same 
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time  there  must  have  "been  every  reason  to  think  grapes  would  succeed  here. 
There  were  v;ild  grapes  all  over  the  place  when  the  colonists  first  landed. 
According  to  the  old  story  the  Norseman  Leif  Ericson  came  over  here  in  a 
little  Viking  ship  long  hefore  the  time  of  Coluratus,  and  landed  somewhere 
along  the  Sast  coast.     Didn't  he  name  the  place  Vineland  because  he  saw  so 
many  wild  grapes? 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,   that's  the  story  according  to  the  old  Norse  legends.  But 
apparently  the  European  colonists  turned  up  their  noses  at  these  native 
grapes,  for  a  long  time,  anyway.     It  wasn't  until  around  1802,  apparently, 
that  someone  happened  to  find  a  good  native  seedling  among  some  EuropeaJi 
grapes  that  had  happened  to  survive.     That  seedling  was  named  the  Cape. 
Later  on  it  was  considered  to  he  the  same  grape  we  now  call  the  Alexander. 
Then  ahout  1819  a  man  named  Adlum  sta.rted  propagating  another  native  grape. 
That  v/as  our  good  old  Catav/ha.     It  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  North 
Carolina  originally,  lut  Adlijun  did  his  propagating  work  right  here  in  the 
District  of  Columhia.    Finally,  in  1854,  the  famous  Concord  was  introduced 
by  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  in  Massachusetts. 

KADDEBLY: 

I  guess  it  wasn't  very  long  after  that  before  pretty  nearly  every 
farmer  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country  had  a  grape  arbor  v/ith  a  few  Con- 
cord vines  grovdng  over  it. 

HAHaiDGE: 

Yes,   the  Concord  became  extremely  popular.     V^ell ,   those  throe  grapes, 
the  Cape  or  Alexander,  the  Catawba., and  the  Concord,   started  the  private  breed- 
ers of  the  old  days  to  seeing  what  they  could  do  with  na.tive  American  grapes. 
They  began  making  crosses  ajnong  American  grapes,  and  also  between  American 
grapes  and  European  grapes. 

KADDEKLY: 

Some  of  them,  did  it  a,s  a„  hobby,  didn't  they.     I  mean,   they  weren't 
professional  horticulturists,  or  even  farmers. 


HAI-SIDGE: 

That's  right.     One  of  the  best,  Rogers,  up  in  Massachusetts,  was  in  the 
shipping  business.     He  hybridized  grapes  in  a  city  back  lot.    Another  one,  a 
man  named  Ricketts,  was  in  the  bookbinding  business  in  Newburgh,  Now  York. 
You  know,   once  you  start  making  plant  hybrids,  it  kind  of  gets  you.     I  can 
imagine  those  fellows  stealing  all  the  time  tliey  could  from  their  regular  work 
to  breed  grapes  -  like  a  youn^jster  jjlaying  hookey  from  school  to  sneak  off  to 
a  baseball  game . 

KADDERLY: 

It's  lucky  they  did;  Some  of  the  grapes  they  bred  are  the  ones  we're 
still  growing  today.  Wasn't  there  a  man  named  Munson  who  did  a  good  deal  of 
that  work?     Seems  to  me  I  remember  him  as  one  of  the  famous  grape  breeders. 


HAMBIDGE; 

Yes,  Thomas  V.  i^unson.     He  was  dovm  in  Texas.     I  g-aess  you  could  call 
Munson  the  daddy  of  them  all.     He  Just  lived  and  breathed  grapes,  and  he 
originated  m.orc  varieties  than  any  other  one  person  -  or  any  agency,  for  that 
matter  -  in  the  United  States. 
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KADDEKLY; 

'  Speaking  of  Texas,  G-ove  -  let's  go  a  "oit  further  Mest  and  consider  the 
situati  :n  in  California.  That  was  quite  a  different  situation.  Californians 
got  off  to  a  good  start  in  growing  the  European  grape. 

HA^SIDGS: 

Yes,   they  did.     That's  why  the  California  gra.pes  are  so  different  from 

those  here  in  the  East  -  and  incidentally,  it's  the  reason  why  90  percent  of 

the  commercial  grape  production  in  this  country  centers  out  in  California. 

KASD2PJLY; 

The  Mission  Fathers  were  the  pioneer  vinyardists  and  vintners  in  Cali- 
fornia.   They  Tarought  grapes  of  the  European  type  up  from  Mexico  as  early  as 
1769. 

Yes  pnd  they  did  very  well.    Things  moved  along  slowly  until  1858. 
Then  a  Colonel  with  an  unpronounceal)le  name  -  it  v/as  spelled  H-a-r-a-s-z-t-h-y  - 
wrote  a  "book  about  grape  growing  and  wine  making.     It  just  shows  the  iixfluence 
of  hooks.    Within  four  years,  Californians  had  planted  20  million  grape  vines. 
You  knov/  how  the  industry  has  grovm.  since  then.     It's  all  "based  on  the  European 
grape  -  which  is  the  vinif era  species. 

KADDE5LY; 

Those  are  the  grapes  with  the  high  sugar  content  and  rich  flavor.  The 
skin  sticks  to  the  pulp  so  you  eat  skin  and  all.  The  seeds  separate  from  the 
pulp  easily  -  and  of  course  some  of  thorn  are  seedless. 

That's  right.    They're  usud  for  ta'cle  grapes,  raisins,  and  wine. 
Incidentally,  much  of  the  'onf ermented  grape  jii.ice  is  made  from  the  Concord 
grape  of  the  East.     It's  a  labrusca  or  fox  grape,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  flavor 
that  grace  men  call  foxy,  which  is  vali:ia"ble  in  the  making  of  grapejuice. 

Ki'iT-SEPXY: 

So  tliat  makes  tv/o  main  types  of  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States  - 
the  various  American  varieties  in  the  East  -    the  European  or  vinif era  vari- 
eties in  the  T/ost .     Isn't  there  a  third  tyi^e,  Gove  -  the  muscadine  -  native 
to  the  Southeast  and  Gulf  States? 

HAI.QIDGE: 

Yes,   that's  a  grape  with  a  characteristic  m.usky  flavor  -  m-u-s-k-y, 
not  t_-y  -  gro'.vn  in  the  South.    The  "bunches  are  usually  quite  small.  Th¥ 
Department  has  "been  breeding  muscadine  grapes  at  Willard,  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Georgia  experiment  station  has  introduced  eleven  im.proved  varieties 
for  trying  out  commercially. 

KADDEHLY; 

TThat  else  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  modern  grape  breeding,  G-ove? 
HAJ.fBID&3; 

Well,  work  is  being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  four 
places  -  Beltsville,  Maryl.and  -  Eresno,  California  -  Meridian,  Mississipr^i  - 
and  V/illard,  North  Carolina.    Then  nine  States  are  doing  breeding  work  with 
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grapes  -  California,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ivlissciiri,  ITev/  York,  South 
B.akota,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

KADD3P.LY:  ■ 

Have  any  nev;  grapes  come  out  of  this  scientific  t reeding  work  sc_  far? 


Yes.     There  are  the  11  nev/  varieties  I  mentioned  from  Georgia  -  5  of 
them,  introduced  within  the  past  few  years.     Nev;  York  has  introduced  21  grape 
varieties,  including  some  very  fine  ones.     South  Dakota  has  hrought  cut  32 
hyhrids.     Much  of  the  work  is  new  -  Virginia  only  started  in  1930,  for  instance, 
California  in  1931,  and  Missouri  in  1933  -  hut  there  are  now  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  crosses  "in  the  works"  at  the  experiment  stations.     They  involve  a 
large  nurnter  of  parent  varieties  with  a  great  many  different  characteristics. 

KADD3HLY: 

I  expect  we'll  "be  getting  results  from  them  in  the  next  fev/  years.  '(That 
do  the  grape  hreeders  wpjit  to  do,  Gove?  For  instance,  take  the  "bunch- grapes  in 
the  East  -  what  improvements  do  they  want  to  make  in  these? 

HAivBIDGE; 

Well,  in  general,  they  want  to  develop  grapes  that  are  "bigger  than  those 
we  have  -  and  "bigger  "bunches,  too.    Than  they  want  to  get  more  Eastern  varieties 
v/ith  something  of  the  rich  flavor  of  the  European  grape,  and  a"  higher  sug.ar  con- 
tent.   A  "better  quality  of  skin,  so  the  skin  would  "be  edi"ble,  would  "be  an  ad- 
vantage.   And  the  seeds  ought  to  separate  more  easily  from  the  pulp. 

K.\DD35LY: 

That's  a  good  list.     Now  hov/  ahout  the  muscadines? 
HAI'.^BIDGE; 

Snyder  gives  the  desiTa"ble  improvements  there  as  "bigger  "bxinches  and 
"berries  that  would  stick  to  the  stems  "better  -  besides  better  flavor,  more 
tender  skin,  and  smaller  seeds. 

KADDEPIiY: 

And  the  European  grapes  of  the  West?     VThat  might  be  dene  in  their  case? 


HAIvIEIDGS; 

Oh,  quite  a  number  of  things,  Wallace,  depending  on  v/hether  the  grapes 
are  used  for  eating  fresh,  or  for  raisins,  or  for  v/ine  making.     In  table  grapes, 
they  want  more  and  bettor  seedless  varieties  -  a  bigger  assortment  of  black,  red 
and  white  grapes  ripening  over  the  whole  season  -  more  grapes  with  the  muscat 
aroma  and  flavor  -  a  high-quality  storage  variety.     For  wine-making  -  well,  here 
one  neat  idea.    At  present,  the  juice  of  three  or  miore  different  varieties  has 
to  be  blended  to  make  ccrta,in  kinds  of  v/ino.     V/hy  not  blend  all  those  flavors 
in  one  grape  by  breeding?    And  so  on. 

KAJDEZLY: 

It  will  certainly  be  interesting  to  sec  hov/  these  things  work  out.  But 
now  I  guess  we'll  have  to  call  it  a  day,  Gove. 

And  may  I  remind  you  licterers  that  this  discussion  of  grape  breeding  is 
based  on  Elmer  Snyder's  article  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.     The  Year- 
book is  distributed  free  by  your  Congressman,    After  the  Congresrdonal  supply  is 
exhausted,  it  will  be  on  sale  by  the  SuiDerintendcnt  of  Docum.ents,  V/ashington, 
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PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


A  radio  discussion  among  A.  G.  Kettunen,  St:\te  m i^-h  r?^^ - ^^l^i'^^i^c^fe.ns ing , 
J»Iidhigan,  Louiso  Porter  and  William  Knox,  4-H  Club  members,  b roadcao u  ISHurdey , 
February  5,  1938,  in  the  National  4-H  Club  program,  National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour, 
by  93  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 


AITOUliCER: 

One  of  the  leading  states  in  4-H  Club  Work  is  Michigan,  and  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  Michigan's  fine  work  should  be  given  to  A.  G.  Kettunen,  State  Club 
Loader.     We've  asked  him  to  bring  as  guests  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
two  very  outste-nding  young  people.     Suppose  you  introduce  them,  Mr.  Kettunen. 

prrUNEN: 

I'll  be  glad  to.     Uh,  Louise  J 

LOUISE:  . 

(A  little  distance  from  the  microphone)  Yes. 

KETTUNEN; 

V/ill  you  please  come  to  the  microphone.     (slight  hesitation)     The  first 
of  these  tv/o  outstsjiding  young  people  is  Louise  Porter  from  Lapeer,  Michigaji. 

LOUISE; 

Thank  you,  Ivir,  Kettunen,  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  deserve  being  called  out- 
standing.    I'm  only  a  Michigan  State  College  Freshman. 

ANNOUNCER; 

Uh — well,  I  think  I  was  the  first  to  use  that  a,djective  a  month  ago.  It 
seems  to  mc  that  any  girl  who  earns  most  of  hur  v/ay  through  college  by  feeding 
sheep  ejid  ba.by  beef  is_  re,ther  outstanding. 

KETTUNEN; 

Especially  when  her  animals  are  of  such  quality  as  to  demand  high  prices. 
ANNOUNCER; 

(Vn'ith  a  little  lauigh)     So,  Louise,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I'm  going  to 
let  that  adjective  stand  right  where  I  put  it  .' 

LOUI SE : 

("with  a  slif-.ht  smile)     Well,  I  won't  start  an  argument  with  a  couple  of 
inen.     (They  lau^-h)     But  why  not  chejige  the  subject?    Williajn  Knox  really  has 
done  something. 

KETTUI^EN; 

Yes,   I  wajit  to  introduce  William  Knox  from  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  also 
a  Freshman  at  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 


(over) 
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BILL: 

It  seoms  to  me  that  V/illir.m  Knox  sounds  r  little  formr?.!. 
KETTUlMj:N: 

I  know.     So  we'll  call  you  the  same  thing  we  all  do  in  iviichigan  -  just 
plain  Bill. 

BILL; 

That ' s  right . 
MNQUNCER; 

Mr.  Kettunen,   I  wish  you'd  tell  how  Bill  tackled  the  Michigan  State 
Legislature  for  a  forty-nine  thousand  dollar  appropriation,  and  got  it] 

KETTIMEI:  '       '  '  .... 

(With  a  laugh)     Tfcll,  the  4-H  CIuIds  of  Michigan  have  two  or  three  district 
4-H  camps. 

AMOmiCEE: 

You  mean,  like  the  camps  that  city  "boys  and  girls  go  to? 
KETTUNEN; 

The  ssMQ  thing.      _  '■■  ' 

AMOUNCER:' 

But,  do  the  4-H  Club  members  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine? 
KETTUNEN; 

No,  "but  they  need  new  experiences.     They  need  contact  with  new  ideas, 
and  they  need  to  associate  with  each  other. 

BILL;,  ■    ■  ■  ■  ' 

Yes,  Mr.  ,  that's  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 

done  for  boys  and  girls  that  have  been  raised  in  the  country. 

ANNOUNCER; 

You  mean,  to  get'  them  to  feel  comfortable  when  they're  with  others? 

BILL:  ,  ■  ' 

Yes,  and  of  course,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  getting  a  thin  coating  of  social 

polish.     It's  a  matter  of  cooperation.     Earmers  hrve  to  learn  how  to  work 
together. 

AI^'NOUNCER; 

You  mean  cooperatives  and  things  like  that. 

BILL; 

Yes,  I  mean  practically  everything  in  tne  farmer's  future  depends  on 
cooperation.     There's  the  matter  of  rural  electrification,  good  roads,  approe,ching 
Congress  and  state  legislatures.     It's  all  a  matter  of  cooperation.     That's  why 
I  believe  in  4-H  Club  summer  cejnps. 

KETTUNEN; 

You  can  see,  Mr.  ,  how  enthusiastic  Bill  is  over  these 

4-H  camps. 
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ANNOUNCZR: 

(With  a  little  la\igh)    And  what's  more,  I  think  he's  right. 
KETTUNSN: 

It  was  this  4-H  camp  idea  that  got  Bill  interested  in  the  state  legis- 
lature.   You  see,  scattered  over  the  State  of  Michigan  ere  a  number  of  4-H  Club 
camps.     They're  connected  with  Michigan  State  College  -  thai;  is,  they  are 
included  in  the  4-H  club  program  of  the  extension  service. 

MNOUNCER: 
Yes. 

KETTUKEN; 

But  there  v/asn't  any  4-H  camp  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  where  Bill  lives. 
MNCUUGSR: 

Now,  lot  me  see  whether  my  gt;0graphy  is  right.     The  Upper  Peninsula  is 
up  next  to  Lake  Superior  -  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

KETTUMEN; 

That's  right.    Michigan's  the  only  state  in  the  union  that's  coraplctoly 
divided  by  a  large  body  of  water. 

AMOUIJCER: 

Well,  that's  interesting.'    Of  course  the  main  pa.rt  of  Michigeji  lies 
between  Lake  Michigcji  and  Lake  Huron,     That's  the  Lower  Poninsiila.    jlm  I  right? 

BILL; 

Yes,  except  that  just  beccuse  automobiles  are  made  in  the  Lov/er  Peninsula, 
don't  call  it  the  main  part .     (The  others  laugh) 

ANNOUNCER: 
\7hy? 

BILL: 

Why,  they  couldn't  make  those  automobiles  in  Detroit  and  Flint  and  Lansing, 
if  they  didn't  have  the  iron  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.    Besides,  the  Upper  Peninsu- 
la's one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  all  North  America.    More  summer  tourists 
go  up  into  Michigan  than  into  any--  

KETTU^IEN; 

Careful,  Bill,  not  too  much  advertising  i  (LauA'h) 

BILL: 

Well,  anyway,  it's  a  pretty  important  part  of  Michigan,  and  we  thought  v/e 
our;ht  to  have  a  4-K  club  cam,p. 

KETTUNEN: 

Which  brings  us  back  to  our  story  again.     The  4-H  Service  Club  up  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  where  Bill  lives  decided  to  do  something  about  it.    Bill  was 
president,  and  they  voted  to  have  him  approach  the  state  legislature  for  a 
summer  camp.    He  trot  to  work  right  av/ay  -  wrote  letters  to  every  member  of  the 
state  legislature,  went  to  see  a  lot  of  them  ojid  presented  his  case,  and  took 
a  trip  down  to  the  state  capital.    As  a  result  the  legislature  passed  a  forty- 
nine  thousejid  dollar  appropriation  for  building  a  4-H  Club  Ceiao  on  the  College 
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Experiment  Station  o.t  Chatham  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Upper  peninsula. 

AKJOUNCER: 

Great  work  J 

KETTUl-'IEN:  ■  ■  •    ■        ■  ■ 

That's  the  kind  of  leadership  in  American  agriculture  that  needs  to  be 
developed. 

No  wonder  you  believe  in  the  4-H  club  work,  Mr.  Kett'unen.     Just  a  fev/ 
leaders  like  Bill  in  each  state  might  be  greatly  needed  fifteen  or  twenty  yea.rs 
from  now. 

KETTITNEN: 

They're  needed  right  now.     They've  been  needed  for  fifty  years.    We  have 
some  fine  men  in  agricultural  leadership  today,  but  we  need  more. 

BILL: 

That's  why  I  think  the  biggest  thing  in  the  4*«H  club  program  is  the 
personal  development  of  its  members.' 

AmiOUNCER: 

Well,  all  this  time,  Louise,  you've  been  quiet  as  a  mouse, 

LOUISE:  '  ■ 

(Laugh)     COiUpared  to  me  tae  last  few  minutes,  most  mice  are  rather  noisy. 
(They  law-:h) 

AMlI0mJCE5; 

You've  been  doing  other  types  of  club  work.     Does  this  angle  of  personal 
development  seem  as  big  to  you  as  it  does  to  Bill? 

LOUI SE : 

I  should  say  so . 

MNOimCEH:'  '  ■  •- 

Doesn't  all  that  money  you  made  look  pretty -good  to  you? 

LOUISE: 

Of  course  it  does.    And  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a,ble  to  use  your  own 
money  to  go  to  college  with,  but  if  I  hadn't  been  in  club  work,  my  college  wouldn't 
mean  half  as  much  to  me  rs  it  does. 

AI^TOUNCER;  ■      ■      •     ■  .       :  . 

liThat  do  you  mean?  '  •■  ' 

LOUISE: 

Just  as  kr,  Knox  said  a  fev  

MKOUWCER: 

Call  him  Bill.     Isn't  that  what  you  say? 

■  :m.- 
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BILL; 

Ab solutely  J    (They  lau^h) 

LOU  I  Si:; 

Well,  ^iust  as  he  said  a  few  minutes  a^o .     It  was  through  ciuh  work  that  I 
learned  to  meet  people  ea.sily,  and  relajc  and  enjoy  being  with  them.  : 

You  SCO,  Mr.  ,  it  tokes  poise  and  presence  of  mind  even  to  show 

a  calf  or  a  Ipjrib  in  the  show  ring. 

ANNOUNCER; 

V/hat  do  you  moan? 

KSTTUIGN ; 

IfToll,  thoro^s  a  whole  line  of  baby  beeves,  for  exams:<le,  with  hundreds  of 
people  around.    The  judges  are  walking  aground,  and  the  beeves  are  likely  to  get 

excited.    But  if  the  person  who's  doing  the  showing  has  poise,  he  ce-n  show  off  the 

animal  much  better.     If  he's  nervous  the  animal  gets  nervous.  It  tek:es  a  lot  of 

skill  to  get  an  animal  to  stand  in  a  good  position,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
ojinoy  it. 

BILL; 

Then  there  are  the  hundreds  of  contacts  a  person  mcJ<:es  with  outsiders  and 
other  club  members.    Don't  you  think  that's  iirrportrjit ,  Louise? 

LOUISE: 

It  certainly  is. 
ANNOUNCER; 

In  other  \/ords,   if  you  do  very  much  4-H  Club  V/ork  it's  like  travel  or 
wide  experience? 

LOUISE; 

Yes.     I  thinl'.  that's  the  biggest  thing  I've  gotten  out  of  club  work. 

ANTJOUNCER  ; 

But  let's  not  overlook  the  fact  that  you  did  earn  something  like  $1800. 
How  did  you  do  the.t?    In  prizes? 

LOUISE: 

No,  the  prizes  amounted  to  only  tnree  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

ANI^OUNGER; 

What  prizes  did  you  get? 

LOUISE; 

Why,  last  year,  ray  baby  beef  was  grand  champion,  and  the  year  before  ray 
lamb  was  grand  champion. 

AImI'^OUNCER: 

Hramm J    That's  hitting  the  bull's  eye  consistently. 
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KETTUNEN: 

And  the  yep,r  cefore  that  h^T  lamb  was  reserve  chai.-rpion. 

MOUNCEE; 

Let's  see,  ro serve  chojnpion  means  

LOUISE; 

Next  to  grrjid  champion. 
A^MOUI^^CER; 

Oh,  yos.     Well,  Louise,  no  v/onder  Mr.  K^ttunen's  proud  of  you.    How  in 
the  world  did  you  over  happen  to  get  interested  in  feeding  larahs  and  be.Dy  'boeves? 

LOUISE: 

Oh,  lots  of  i:;irls  do  that.     In  Michigan  there  are  about  400  girls  in  the 
livestock  club  work. 

■AI^'MOUNCER; 

Oh,   I  see.  ,  •  ' 

LOUISE; 

But  my  case  v/aa  rather  strange.     In  1931,  my  brother  was  entered,  in  the 
baby  beef  club,  but  he  became  sick  and  died.     I  knew  how  interested  ho  was 
in  his  calf,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  take  it  over  and  do  my  best  with  it. 

ANNOUIJCER:  •  ■ 

Well,  that  certainly  was  a  fine  thing  to  do.    And  you've  been  in  club 
work  ever  since? 

LOUISE; 

Yes,  this  was  my  seventh  year. 

Do  you  have  any  special  tricks  in  feeding  --  ways  of  making  a  celf  grow 
ajid  get  fat? 

LOUISE: 

No,  I  don't  think  so. 
AI^'MOUNCER: 

Now,  see  here,  Louise,  what's  the  use  of  producing  a  champion  if  you  don't 
take  a  lot  of  credit.     You  didn't  just  turn  this  calf  out  in  the  pasture. ■ 

LOUISE: 

Oh ,   of  course  not  I 

AI^INOUNCER;: 

Then  what  did  you  feed  him? 

LOUISE; 

In  the  early  stages  v/hen  a  calf's  growing  rapidly,  he  ought  to  be  fed 
protein  end  bone-building  materials.     Then  when  he  gets  nearly  full  growth  you 
ought  to  give  him  more  carboh;y'drates .     They  produce  fat« 
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AMOUNCER; 

Hrarnm  pretty  scientific  for  a  youn^  lady. 

LOUISE: 

Tha.t's  not  ecoecially  scientific.     It's  just  common  sense. 
MHCimCSR; 

Oh,  but  science  is  nothing  but  common  sense  applied  to  facts. 

LOUISE; 

I  suppose  so. 
AMOUNCER; 

And  I  suppose  you  made  him  as  fat  as  a  roll  of  butter. 

LOUISE; 

I  should  say  not.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   I  took  him  for  a  mile  walk  every 
morning. 

AMUNCER: 

Some  people  do  it  v:ith  dogs,  but  I  novjr  hjard  of  any  one's  going  out 
walking  with  a  calf. 

LOUISE; 

Oh,  it  was  lots  of  fun  -  on  beautiful  summer  mornings,  you  know. 

AMOUNCER; 

How  early? 

LOUISE; 

Oh,  five  o'clock. 
ANNOUNCER; 

You  deserved  all  the  prizes  you  got.    Did  you  have  to  do  that? 

LOUISE; 

Well,  that  maJces  the  fat  go  on  evenly. 
ANNOUNCER; 

Oh,  you  have  to  get  so  much  fat  here  and  so  much  fat  there? 

LOUISE; 

Yes. 

ai:nouncer; 

I'm  afraid  it's  beyond  me.     Now  I'm  interested  in  knowing  how  you  got  the 
rest  of  the  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

LOUISE; 

It  v/as  the  profit  I  made  on  my  calves  and  lambs. 
ANNOUNCER; 

A  pretty  big  jfrofit  for  a  few  lambs  and  calves. 
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LOUISE: 

But,  ^^ou  forget  that  I  sold  some  of  tnc-rn  at  rather  fancy  uriccs. 
Al\i^ICUlICSR: 

That's  right  J    Mr.  Kettunen  said  you  sold  a  lamh  for  t-.;o  dollars  and  a 
quarter  a  pound. 

LOUISS: 

Yos. 

ANI-IGUIICEH; 

But  v/ho  in  the  v.orld  v/ould  want  to  pay  that  much  for  a  lajnh? 

LOUISE; 

Oh,  the  raeat  packing  coaipanies  and  the  big  hotels.    Why,  champions  have 
sold  for  higher  prices  than  that. 

AffiTOUI'JCER; 

And  then  I  get  it  in  a  hsmhurger  sandwich? 

LOUISE: 

(With  a  little  laugh)    Plardly.     They  serve  them  for  special  "banquets,  and 
they  advertise  the  fact  tiia.t  it  was  a  champion  and  that  they  paid  so  much  for  the 
meat  and  so  forth. 

AMCUl'IOER; 

Oh,  I  see.    Bill,  v.ihy  didn't  you  feed  lamhs  and  "baby  beeves?    Looks  like 
a  good  gejne. 

BILL: 

And  then  corjootc  against  anybody  like  Louise  that  sin^ply' melees  winning  a 
regul;^r  habit? 

KETTUl'IEN : 

Bill  has  competed,  but  in  another  line.    He  was  on  a  4-H  dairy  judging 
team.     In  fe.ct,  ho  went  all  the  way  down  to  the  National  Dairy  Snow  in  Texas  to 
compete  in  the  judging  of  dairy  cattle. 

AITNCUITCER:  .  ' 

And  I  suopose  you  usually  win,  too? 

BILL: 

Well,  that's  a  funny  thing.     Do  you  knoxi  who  beat  me  out  one  year  8,t  the 
Michigexi  State  Fair? 

MIC-UIICER: 
Wiol 

BILL: 

It  v/a,s  a  mombor  of  my  own  club.     I  persuaded  him  a  couplc  of  years  before  tf 
come  out  for  club  work. 

AMCUHCEH: 

It  looks  as  though  you'd  have  been  better  off  if  you  hadn't  been  so 
anxious  to  get  new  members. 
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BILL; 

But  tiar,t's  ho\/  I  get  most  of  my  fun  out  of  4-E  cluD  work. 
How? 

BILL; 

Oh,  by  finding  boys  and  f^irls  that  seem  to  bo  sort  of  pushed  to  one  side  

naybe  they've  had  to  quit  school  or  thty  don't  have  any  outtjide  contacts. 

KETTUl-IEN; 

He  gets  them  interested  in  club  work;  they  begin  taking  part  in  the 
organization;  a:id  before  they  know  it,  they're  doing  better  farming  and  have  a 
happior  life. 

BILL; 

That's  it  exactly. 

LOUISE: 

(With  a  little  lau£-h)     I  think  if  we  keep  on,  we'll  soon  have  Mr.  

converted  to  4-H  club  work. 

AI\iI^OL^XER: 

V/hy,  I'm  converted  right  now. 

LOUISE; 

(Laughing)    Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  buy  a  pig  or  a  calf  and  start 
right  in.  . 

AI^NCUKCSR : 

I'm  afraid  my  hotel  wouldn't  want  me  to  have  a  pig.  (Thc2^_JLaugh) 

BILL: 

Oh,  v;e  have  lots  of  other  animals  -  poultry,  dairy  cattle  

MNOUKCER: 

Well,  I  don't  know.    But  I  might  be  able  to  manage  a  gold  fish.     (They  all 

laugh) 
LOUISE: 

Well,  I  think  that  ha.s  some  c'.dvantages. 

MliOUACER: 
Why? 

LOUISE; 

For  one  thing,   it  wouldn't  have  to  be  given  a  bath  every  so  often. 
(They  lau^-h) 

AI7xJ0UIIC£R; 

Mr.  Kettunen,  if  you  have  very  many  young  folks  in  Michigan  as  fine  as 
Bill  ?nd  Louise,  I  think  that  both  you  and  the  State  of  Michigaji  are  to  be 
congratulated.     How  many  4-H  club  members  have  you? 
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KETTUICSN; 

Porty-one  thousand  were  enrolled  in  1937.  That's  2(Xo  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  v/ho  live  on  farms. 

BILL: 

And  in  Michiga.n  eighty-two  per  cent  completed  at  least  one  project. 

MNQUITCER; 

Like  raising  a  oahy  beef  ? 

KETTUUEN; 

Yes,  or  mailing  clothing,  canning  food,  raising  pota-toes  or  corn,  or 
marking  furniture. 

MNOimCER; 

No  gold  fish?     (They  laugh) 

KETTUNEN; 

I'm  sorry. 

AMOUNCER:  •  ' 

But  I  think  it ' d  be  just  as  hard  to  raise  gold  fish  as  to  raise  potatoes. 
All  you  have  to  do  v/ith  potatoes  is  to  put  a  chunk  of  potato  in  the  ground.  But 
you  have  to  remember  to  feed  gold  fish. 

BILL: 

There's  a  lot  more  to  raisin^,-  the  potatoes  when  you  do  it  in  a  4-H  club. 
You  have  to  pick  the  grmond  carefully,  use  fertilizer  wisely,  plant  just  enough 
potatoes  to  get  the  best  results,  cultivate  ca-refully  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  and  a  thousrnd  and  one  other  things. 

Ain^fOUI^^CER; 

I  see. 

BILL: 

And  the  one  who  does  all  these  things  best  gets  the  highest  yield  and  the 
best  potatoes. 

AimOUNCER: 

Then,  of  course,  you  learn  a  lot  and  become  better  farmers  when  you  get 
farms  of  your  own.  ' 

BILL: 

Yes.  ■  ■ 

AI^moUNCER: 

I  suppose  that's  the  primary  purpose  of  the  4-H  club. 

LOUISE: 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  primary  purpose  is,  but  as  we  said  a  while  a^o, 
that's  not  our  idea  of  the  biggest  accomplishment  of  the  4-H  club. 


ANKOUImCER: 
Oh.' 
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LOUISE: 

The  bi^^gest  accomplishment  is  in  the  personal  development  of  the  boys  and 
girls  uho  teico  part. 

AMIOUMCSH: 

Bigger  than  prizes  end.  honor  and  money  J 

LOUIS^: 

I  should  say  so.     In  the  United  States  over  a  million  boys  and  girls  are 
members  of  4-H  clubs  this  year.    And  we  know  that  some  day  just  lots  of  them  are 
going  to  say  tho.t  their  whole  lives  were  changed  and  made  richer  and  happier 
because  of  their  ./ork  in  these  clubs. 

BILL; 

You're  absolutely  right,  Louise. 

We  kno'.,,  because  we've  gone  throu^^h  it. 

BILL: 

And  we've  seen  it  working  in  our  neighborhoods  end.  aiuong  our  friends. 
AITNOUHCSR: 

Mr.  Kettunen,  this  is  a  revelation.    Any  one  would  think  that  when  young 
people  win  nr.tior.al  recognition,  they  might  be  just  a  little  proud  of  whet 
they've  accomplished. 

KETTUESiX^: 

.   .     But,  you  see,  Mr.  one  of  the  things  that  we  kee-o 

driving  IS  tne  tnmg  that  Louise  and  Bill  have  emphasized  today.     We  teach  them 
to  win  without  ore^-ging  and  to  lose  without  squealing." 

A^INCUNCER: 

"To  win  without  bragging  and  to  lose  without  squealing."    That's  worth 
remembering.     In  fact,  Mr.  Kettunen,  there's  been  a  lot  in  this  visit  with  you 
and  Louise  and  Bill  that's  worth  remembering.     It's  going  to  be  a  long  time 
belore  i  forget  this  very  pleasant  and  enlightening  discussion.     Thenk  you, 
kr    Kettunen    oiid  thrjik  you.  Louise  ejad  Bill.  Louise  Porter  from  Lapeer,  Michigan, 
end.  Valliam  Knox  from  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  >  &  . 

V/e  return  you  now  to  "./ashington. 


EOSFITALS  FOR  RUEAL  COMMUIHTIES  .  /     'Sp  P 

A  radio  conversatio:;  between  Morse  Salicbury,  Acting  Direclfo'r^"  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  He;aphlll,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Dcpart- 
inent  of  Agriculture,  delivered  daring  the  Department  of  A.-^riculturc  T'Oriod 
of  the  National  Farm  and  Hone  Hour,  Taesday,  February  8,  193C,  and  broad- 
cast by  a  nnt/zork  of  93  stations  asoociatcd  with  the  Ncvtiona,!  Broadcasting; 
Conpany . 

— ooOOoo — 

WALLACE  KADDZRLY : 

Here  we  are  in  Washington  witli  Joseijhine  I-Iemphil].  and  Morse  Salisbury. 
They've  been  whiling  away  the  pait  ton  minutes  talking  about  their  operations. 
That's  a  preliminary,   I  suppose,  to  their  report  from  the  Division  of  Farri 
Population  and  Rural  Life,  in  the  Bureau  of  A^^riculturr'l  Sconom;ics.  The 
report  deals  with  "Hospitals  for  Rural  Communities." 

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Wallace,  you're  giving  us  a  pretty  bad  send-off.     Just  because  I 
happened  to  mention  r.y  one  and  only  operation  --  f  ;r  "a-rypendiceet is , " 

JOSEPH IKE  HEMPHILL; 

Morse,  don't  say  "operation  for  ap-nendiceet  is . "    You  mean  — 
ajDpendectomy . 

SALISBURY; 

"Apisendicectis"  to  some  folks  —  but  j;ist  an  "appendec"  to  me? 
HEMPHILL; 

You  never  did  take  your  opcra,tion  seriously,     Wliat  was  the  book 
that  made  yo\i  laugh  so  hard  it  hurt. 

SALISFJRY; 

Oh,  that  was  "Life  With  Father."    By  Clarence  Day,     That  is  no_ 

^ook  to  give  a  man  whose  stomach's  bandaged  so  tight  ho  can't  laugh. 
Josephine  I 

HEi:PHILL; 

Yes? 

SALISBURY; 

If  Father  Day  had  wrjitcd  to  say  "appendiccct is"  —  instead  of 
"appendcctom.y"  —  he'd  have  said  "appendiceetis."    Nobody  could  have  made 
him  change  his  mind,  NOBODY'. 

HEMPHILL; 

Now  —  now  —  now.    Nobody's  trying  to  malce  you  change  your  mind. 

SALISBURY; 

(Not  much. ) 


(over) 
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ESMPHILL; 

Here,  let's  talk  about  hospitals.     The  author  of  this  study  is 
Blanciie  Halhert  —  to  whom  I  take  off  ny  hat, 

SALISBURY; 

And  how  from  the  waist  —  deeply. 

HSMPHILL; 

Yes  sir.     If  I  knew  as  much  ahout  hospitals  as  Ivliss  Halhert  does, 

L'A  — 

SALISBURY; 

You'd  probahly  go  right  out  and  build  one,  tonorro-./. 
KEIvIPHILL; 

I'd  be  tcnptnd  to.    But  nc^  in  i;iy  homo  tov/n.    '\Ic  already  have  a 
good  hospital . 

SALISBURY: 

Docs  Miss  Halbert  mention  yo^^r  home  tov/n  hospital,   in  her  study? 
HEMPHILL; 

No,   I  should  ha.ve  told  her  about  it.     She  narcs  a  lot  of  others. 
In  Tennessee,  at  Murf reesboro ,  the  Rutherford;  in  North  Carolina,  at 
Banner  Zlk,  the  G-race.     In  Texas  —  at  'tTink,  Texas  —  the  TJilson,  built 
for  less  than  $7,000.     Then  in  Arka:-.sas,  at  Dyess,   there's  the  Dj'oss  Colony. 

SALISBURY; 

I  know  about  that  one.    The  rh,^ess  Colony  was  built  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,     It  cost  around  $24,000.     Small  —  23  beds  I 
believe  —  but  v;ell-equipped. 

H5MPHILL : 

Very  well  equipped.     And  of  course  there  are  lots  of  others,  all 
over  the  country  —  north,  south,  ca^t,  and  west....  Morse,  you  likely 
know  this,  but  I  didn't  —  on  the  avcra,ge,  ever;;-  year,  one  out  of  every 
19  persons  spends  two  weeks  in  a  general  hospital. 

SALISBURY: 

Tv/o  weeks.  ,   ,  ,  I  didn't  knov/  the  exact  figure.     Then  in  a  com- 
munity of,  say  25,000  people  —  Hov/  many  days  of  hospital  care  will  they 
need, in  a  year, 

HEKFKILL; 

About  18,400.     If  half  of  the  patients  must  receive  free  care,  the 
hospital  cost  of  the  people  too  poor  to  pay  will  bo  around. $28 , 000 .  (That's 
figuring  on  three  dollars  a  day.) 

SALISBURY.; 

I  sec.     So  you  can  figure  out  before  hand  how  much  it's  going  to 
cost  to  run  a,  hospitcJ. 
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HEyiPKILL: 

Yus,    Just  ahout.    Nobody  lil       to  think  cf  hoopitrl  bills,  and  y.u 

can  get  along  for  years,  spending  just  a  few  dollars  for  health.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  there's  a  bill  so  big  —  it  takes  your  breath  av;ay. 

SALISBURY; 

And  then  some  11    Nearly  five  million  irjnilics,  every  year  —  I've 
seen  the  figure  somcv/hore  --  nearly  five  million  farr.ilies  pay  15  or  20 
percent  of  their  a.nnual  income  for  medical  care. 

HEIvIPHILL : 

And  lots  of  families  can't  afford  medical  care.     I  mean  thoy  don't 
call  a  doctor,  sometimes,  even  when  they  need  one  —  badly. 

SALISBURY: 

In  some  cases,  not  even  in  fatal  illnesses.     Though  the  medical 
profession  does  a  groat  deal  of  v/orh  for  jjeople  v/ho  can't  make  payment 
for  it.    As  you  soy,  we  don't  like  to  think  about  sickness,  and  big  bills. 
But  every  community,  largo  or  small,  city  or  country  —  every  community 
has  its  sick  people,  and  the  problem,  li  caring  fcr  them. 

HZMPEILL; 

And  many  a  rural  com.munity  doesn't  have  a  hospital  —  or  enough 
good  doctors  —  to  take  care  of  the  sick.  R.iral  hospitals,  if  they're 
well-equipped  --  I*'Iiss  Halbcrt  says  —  v/ill  attract  good  doctors, 

SALISBURY: 

I  can  see  that.    The  young  doctor;^  graduating  nowadays  are  trained 
to  use  good  equipment;  naturally  they  want  to  locate  where  thc;^  can  have 
the  sort  of  equinmcnt  they're  used  to, 

HEiviPHILL: 

Exactly.  Morse,  do  you  happen  to  know  the  number  of  doctors  to 
people  —  in  some  States  with  large  rural  populations? 

SALISBURY; 

No  I  don't.  .  .  .  Fnat  is  it. 

HEIviTIIILL; 

Only  one  doctor  —  for  every  ten  to  fifteen  hundred. 
SALISBURY; 

Not  enough  —  unless  there's  a  v/ell -equipped  hospital  not  too  far 
away  —  and  good  roads  to  get  to  it.    Now  take  the  cities  --  IThat '  s  the 
proportion  of  doctors  to  people, 

HSy.PHILL: 

In  some  States,  with  a  big  city  population  —  one  doctor  to  as  few 
as  five  to  seven  hundred  people, 

SALISBURY; 

That  doesn't  strike  me  as  a  fair  distribution  of  doctors  —  betv/een 
city  and  country. 
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HEMPHILL ; 

Of  courr.Ae  it  isn't. 

SALISBURY: 

But  undoubtedly  v/ell-equippod  hospitals  woul'"'',  help  to  rcnedy  the 
situation,    Nov/  hero's  something  I'd  like  to  loiov/.    Hov;  many  counties  in 
the  United  States  do  not  have  general  hospitals? 

HSIg'HILL: 

About  loOO  —  of  the  more  than  3,000  counties. 
SALISBURY: 

Thirteen  hundred.  .  .  .  The  .  unhcr's  bigger  than  I  tho\i2:Lt  I  I  hope 
I'm  never  taken  v/ith  achate  apiocndiccctis  —  in  one  of  these  1300  count ies- 
v/i  thou  t-a-ho  spi  tal , 

HEMPHILL; 

You  \!o n '  t  be.     You're  entitled  to  only  one  operation  for 
appendicitis . 

SALISBURY: 

(Apriondicoct is ,  my  good  v/omau.)    But  go  on  —  this  is  enlightening. 
You  say  thirteen  hundred  counties  in  the  Ur.ited  States  have  no  general 
hospital . 

HEMPHILL : 

That's  the  number,  approjcimately .     Of  course  not  every  o_ne  of  these 
counties  may  need  a  hospital.    Maybe  there's  already  a  good  one — right 
over  in  the  next  county.    But  it  v'ould  be  fine  —  if  all  communities  that 
need  hospitals  —  could  have  them. 

SALISBURY: 

It  woald  be  fine  —  certainly.    But  look  here,  Josephine,  let's  be 
practical.    Before  you  build  a  hospital,  you've  got  to  be  sure  your  com- 
munity needs  one.     Too  many  hospitals  —  too  many  small  ones  —  mean 
financial  difficulty.     With  good  roads  and  easy  travel,  you  i..ight  drive 
right  on  past      small  hospital  to  get  to  a  bigger  and  bette?:*  one.     Or  you 
might  want      specialist  —  in  a  hoBj)ital  farther  awry.    Eifty  miles  away. 

HEMPHILL: 

Morse,  are  you  arg^aing  against  rural  hospita].s? 
SALISBURY: 

Ho  ma'am.l     I  am  not.     I'm  just  stating  facts.     I  believe  Miss  Halbert 
would  agree  with  r..e.     She  knows  v/hat  happened  during  the  past  few  years, 
to  sma.ll  hospitals.    A  good  many  were  given  up  —  larger  institutions  were 
made  even  larger.    Patients  went  where  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
best  modern  equipment.     Small  institutions  were  combined  with  larger  ones  ' — 
or  given  up  altogether.    Hew  wings  were  added  to  the  more  spacious  buildings. 
You  know  that,  Jo  —  it's  happened  right  around  here.    The  tendency,  at 
present,  is  to\.'ard  fewer  but  larger  hospitals. 
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H5MPHILL ; 

iTov/  nay  I  have  the  floor? 

SALISBURY; 

You  mav.  , 
KSMPIIILL; 

nP.^.  /^^^^^^ti^i^^g  you've  s.id  is  true.    Of  course  :.ot  every  conmunitv 
needs  to  build.     If  there's  already  a  hospital,  perhaps  it  can  bo  nado 
i.-r^er.    Ana  as  you  said,  with  .-ood  roads,  you  can  f:et  to  a  hosT^itrl 
fifty  nilcr.  away    in  a  hurry  -  wUh_^ood  roads .    But  v/hat  if  you  lived 
m  t.c  :.ountains      TO:at  if  you  hr.d  to  travel  fifty  "horseback  railcs'"? 
In  tnc  Souchcm  Appalachians?   

SALISBURY; 

In  that  case  --I'd  v;ant  a  hospital  a  lot  closer  than  50  nilcs. 
HEMPHILL: 

cor^ir>.l  hoT  -  t^'^^'^  Study  brings  out  nine  problems  to 

consider  before  you  buxld  a  hospital.  First.  k:;ow  hov;  nuch  territorv  it 
..111  serve  —  how  many  people  will  ur.c  it. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  v;hero  your  operating  cost  cor.CB  in  —  the  overhead  Knrv/ 

^0  nunber  of  people  who'll  u.e  the  hospital,  so  y.u  ::on't  o^e'^^ui^r 
and  thus  increase  thrt  overhead. 

HEMPHILL : 

there  a^J^'l  ^'^^  ^^f-^^-ii  ^  hosPital  -  or  it  nay  fail.    And  if 

scattered  lH.l         ^1"^^^"'  -''^^  '-"'^^^-^  "       ^^'^  population's 

scattered,  farns  very  far  apart  -  You'd  hardly  v/a:^t  a  conplet^  hosritoi 
^vith  expensive  equipncnt  -  for  just  a  few  pcoplcT"  hospital, 

SALISBURY; 

Oh  yes  you  wouldi     If  you  happened  to  be  one  of  those  few  people. 
KSMPHILL; 

I  guess  I  would.     Or  a  snail  nodical  center,  c^  ose  by     A  -or-'in-^l 
uoc  tncir  oq>^ipncnt  —  X-ray  and  so  forth. 
SALISBURY: 

hospit-^f i"''t.'  sonething  else  to  consider  -  before  you  build  a 
nospit.l      I.  tnc  population  of  the  connunity  increasing,  or  decreasing:? 
Are  people  noving  in,  or  movirxg  out?  ciecieabingf 

HEMPHILL: 


les,  and  the  -eople's  habits.     If  the  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  hospitals,  they  won't  denand  this  nodern  type  of  nedLif  ca"! 

SALISBURY: 

who's  tfl::'Jo;  it''  "'T  J^P^-t^^-t  --  How's  the  building  to  be  financed, 
wao  o  to  pci/  ^or  It  —  who's  to  pay  the  upkeep? 
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HEMPHILL: 

Just  last  week  I  heard  from  a  hospital  40  nilos  from  here,  a  hospital 
that's  naking  a  drive  for  $300,000.     In  the  hole,  hcca-use  they've  done  so 
nuch  free  v;ork  for  the  sick-poor. 

SALISBURY: 

It  takes  money,   to  run  a  hospital. 

HEMPHILL; 

Sqmehodj^  has  to  pay  the  bills  —  I  know  that .    Well  here's  another 
thing  to  consider  "before  you  build  —  the  attitude  of  the  community,  toward 
this  type  of  social  enterprise.    Arc  the  people  behind  it?     Do  they  believe 
in  it,  heart  and  soul,  as  a  health  facility  they  can't  do  without?  If 
they  do — the  hospital  is  almost  bound  to  succeed.    .   .   .  Morse,  when  you 
were  editing  a  newspaper,  did  you  ever  send  a  reporter  out  to  get  a  story 
too  big  for  one  assignment? 

SALISBURY: 

Is  that  what's  h.appened  to  you?  ,  ■. 

HEMPHILL: 

There's  so  much  more  I  could  tell.     However,  no  matter  hov/  much  I 
talked,  I  could  never  describe  the  building  plans.     Tiic  seven  plans  for 
model  hospitals,   described  in  the  bulletin. 

SALISBURY: 

You've  done  your  duty  by  telling  us  there  is_  such  a  bulletin, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    As  you.  Iciow,  the  Department 
is  authorized  to  stud;/  rural  standards  of  living,  and  health,  of  course, 
is  .just  as  definitely  a  standard  of  living  as  are  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.    Now  a  good  many  jjeople  are  going  to  want  a  copy  of  this  new 
bulletin,   on  hospitrds  for  rural  comm.unities .     I  suppose  every  civic-rdnded 
organization  in  the  country,  and  in  the  city,  has  its  committee  on  health. 
One  of  the  .jobs  of  this  committee  is  to  find  out  hospital  needs.     If  there's 
already  a  good  hospital,  to  find  out  whether  it's  big  enour;'.,  and  well 
enough  equipijed.     If  there's  no  hospital  at  all  —  within  fifty  miles  — 
the  committee's  probably  trying  to  figure  out  y/ays  and  means  of  fatting  one. 

HEMPHILL; 

And  how  to  get  it  paid  for,.   And  how  to- keep,  up  with  the  operating 
cost  —  and  not  go  in  the  hole  several  thousand  dollars. 

SALISBURY: 

You  know  too  much  about  hospitals.    Are  you,  by  any  chance,  on 
a  local  health  com.mittee? 

HEMPHILL : 

I'm  only  reporting  research. 
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SALISBURY; 

Ycu've  done  a  good  job.    And  nov;  —  t::e  name  of  this  bulletin, 
Farm  and  Hon.e  folks  —  the  bulletin  just  published  by  the  Eureaii  of 
Agricultural  Economics  —  is  "Hospitals  for  Rural  Communities."  If 
you're  on  a  Health  Comaittec,  and  you  want  to  studv  the  problems  that 
a  community  must  consider  before  it  builds  a  hospital,  send  your  n;uie 
and  address  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agi-iculturc,  yashinfi;ton, 
D.  C,  and  ask  for  the  bulletin  on  "E ,  spitnls , " 


BREEDING  3 5TT3H  CITRUS  FRUITS 


A  rp.dio  conversation  "between  G-ovc  Hambidgo/,  Edito r  1937  Yearbook  o' 
Agriculture  :.-'nd  Wallace  Kadderly,  Radio  Service,  "broa'dcas.*  i^rida^o^cijirua ry 
11,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  A{^riculturo  period,  'ITational  Farm,  and  f^omc 
Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  Hatiori-'.l  BrD':i5.cii'^t'*lng  ?fomp":hy. 
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KADDERLY:  ' 

For  so.QC  timo  'now  G-ove  Hrjnbid.^e  has  dropped  in  hero  every  week 
or  two.    He  has  been  giving  us  a  sort  of  informal  account  of  the  vrork  of 
modern  plant  breeders.    Gove  edited  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  v/hich 
covers  the  whole  subject  of  this  breedini^  v/ork  v/i  th  a  great  many  different 
plaJits  grown  by  American  farmers.    V/ell,   today  ho  is  with  us  again, 
prepared  to  discuss  the  breeding  of  citrus  fruits.  '  That  subject  was  covered 
in  the  Yearbook  in  an  article  by  Hamilton  P.  Traub  and  T.  Ralx^i  Robinson, 
of  our  Burep-U  of  Plant  Industry. 

Now  it' s  true  that  citrus  fruits  arc  grovm  only  in  special  areas  in 
this  country  -  in  Florida,  California,  Arizon.'i  and  Texa.s,  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  States  along  the  Gulf.    Bat  they're  sold  overywhere,   and  they're 
important  in  the  diet  of  all  of  us  -  or  they  should  be,  ?jiyway.     So  v/nat 
Gove  ha.s  to  say  should  interest  even  those  listeners  who  have  never  seen 
axL  orange  or  a  grapefruit  tree  in  "bloom,  or  heavy  with  fruit. 

HAi-.3IDGE: 

And  tha.t '  s  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  Wallace.     It  might  be  said  tha.t 
citras  fruit  juices  are  nature's  ov/n.  original  cocktail  -  never  oqioaled  by 
Bian  v/ith  all  his  fancy  mixtures.    And  what  a  variety  and  delica,cy  and  subtlety 
of  flavors  they  have,  ^liien  you  run  the  g.amut  from  the  sweetness  of  the  sweet 
orange  to  the  peculiar  tartness  and  bitterness  of  the  lime. 

KADDEPiY: 

Right  :iere,  Gove,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  toll  something  about 
the  principal  fruits  in  the  citrus  group.    I  think  a  good  many  people  don't 
realize  mat  a  wide  variety  there  is. 

HAt.I3IDG£; 

'That's  right,  Wallace.     It's  ijnportant  for  another  reason  too  - 
because  the  viiole  list  of  them  is  now  being  used  oy  plant  breeders  to  cross 
with  one  another.     They  already  have  a  remarkable  lot  of  hybrids.     One  of 
them,  for  instance,  is  the  Perrinc  lemon,  that  handsome  big  green  fellow 
'^diich  is  a  cross  between  a  lemon  and  a  lime  and  combines  the  flavor  of  both. 

ICADDZRLY; 

All  right,   I'll  st;irt  the  list  vdth  the  oranges.    First  there's  the 
s>veet  orange,  which  everybody  ioiows.     Then  there's  the  spur  orange,  which 
is  used  to  supply  rootstocks  for  grafting.    Then  there's  the  mandarin  group 
of  oraiiges,   vhich  includes  King  oranges,  satsuna  oranges,  and  tan-erines. 
All  the  oi-anges  in  the  mandarin  ^rcup  have  a  skin  that  is  very  loose  and 
comes  off  easily,  ajid  the  fruit  at  its  best  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable  tang. 

HA.3IDGE; 

Then  there's  the  ;a:r  ape  fruit  group,  Wallace.    That  includes  not  only 
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our  fr:miliar  brealcfast  grapefruit,  but  two  fruits  not  commonly  fcrovvn  in 
this  country'',   the  shaddock,  which  is  very  sour,  and  the  pummelo,  Yiiich 
is  unusu&,lly  swoot.     The  pummelo  separates  easily  into  sections,  orA  it's 
used  mostly  for  salads. 

KADDERLY: 

Then  there's  the  lemon  and  the  lime.    And  two  others  not  grown  here  — 
the  I  Chang  lemon,  which  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  hardiness.    And  the  Kaljji 
lemon,  which  is  a  vigorous  tree  with  large  fruit. 

HAi\IBIDGE: 

iJext  there's  the  calajnnndin,   vhich  has  fruit  something  like  the  lime. 
And  the  kumq.uat,   v/hich  is  used  mostly  for  decora-tions  at  holida^^  time  .and 
also  for  preserves. 

KADDERLY 

Especially  in  Chinese  restaurants. 
KA:y3ID(TE: 

Yes  -  chop  siaey,  rice,  tea,  and  preserved  Icumquats  -  that's  a  good 
Chinese  meal.     Then  there's  the  citron,  #iich  is  also  used  for  preserves  - 
and  often  finds  its  way  into  holiday  fruit  cake.     The  citron  is  another  one 
not  grovn  much  in  this  country. 

KADDERLY: 

That's  a  long  enough  list,  C-ove  — 

HAI-OIDGE: 

Well,  there  are  lots  of  others  -  including  related  forms  like  the 
finger  lime,  the  wood  apple,  the  so-called  pov^der  pear,  the  Bael  fr^ait,  and 
the  trifoliate  orange.    But  I  guess  we've  proved  the  point  that  these  fruits 
are  a  large  and  very  remarkable  clan,  like  the  Smiths  ond.  the.  Joneses. 
IvTearly  every  one  of  its  members,   I  believe,  is  now  avail?.ble  at  one  or 
another  of  the  agricultural  oxpuriment  stations  here  in  the  United  Stp.tes. 
Even  the  more  uncommon  forms  are  being  grov-n  ojid.  studied  for  possible  use 
in  crosses  or  experimentation. 

ICADDERLY: 

Most  of  them  came  to  us  from  faraway  places,  didn't  they? 
HAI/BISGE: 

Yes,   I  guess  they  all  did.     Crigin.ally  we  got  our  citrus  a.nd  rol:\ted 
fruits  from  such  places  as  China,  India,  Siam,  Africa,  the  Philippines, 
the  West  Indies,   the  Canary  Islands,  Al  ;eriva,  Palestine,  Formosa,  Taiwan, 
Java,  Cochinchina  — 

KADDERLY: 

Hold  on,  G-ove.    You're  giving  me  a  case  of  -  \-^iat '  s  the  opposite 
of  homesickness?  -  v/anderlust.     I  can  hear  the  East  a-calling  right  now. 

HALffilDaE: 

All  right,  V/allace  -  v/e'll  stick  closer  to  home.  . 
KADDERLY: 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  good  mcny  cross<:s  have  been  made  be- 
tween those  different  kinds  of  citrus  fnats,  Gove.  What  are  some  of  the 
results  of  that  work? 
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HAi-.-3IDGE: 

A  .^ood  xaiiny  nov/  kinds  of  citrua  fruits  hr.ve  "boon  developed,  W''.llo-ce. 
Sorae  of  them  are  good  and  some  disappointing.    I've  mentioned  the  Perrine 
lemon  -  that's  getting  fairly  common  on  the  market  now,  and  it's  a  fine 
fruit.     Then  there  are  tangelos»  a  cross  between  the  little  tangerine  and 
the  grcipefruit.     The  first  tangelos  were  only  fair,  "but  a  new  series 
introduced  since  1931  is  very  promising.     Incidentally,  the  Temple  oran^ge, 
vhich  has  a  peculiarly  nice  tang,  seems  to  he  a  natural  hybrid  between  a 
tangerine  and  a  grapefruit. 

KADDEELY: 

Aren't  there  some  crosses  betv/een  the  lime  and  the  kruraquat  that  look 
rather  good? 

HA'3IDGE: 

Yes,  there  are.    They're  limeq-uats  -  li-:e  limes  in  quality,  but  ha.rdier. 
Then  there's  a' sort  of  triple  hybrid  callGd  the  citrangoquat.  That  ha.s  three 
very  different  parents  -  a  trifoliate  orange,  a  sweet  orejnge,  and  a  kumquat. 
Tlie  juice  m-al-xs  a  good  summer  drink  of  the  lemonade  type.    The  ci trangedin 
is  another  triple  hybrid  of  the  snjae  kind,  ^^dth  a  calamondin  substituted  for 
the  kumq-or.t  in  the  parentage.     There  are  a  lAhole  lot  of  other  hybrids,  too  - 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  gets  confusing  just  trying  to  keep  the  names 
straight.     So  far,  I  think  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  will  ever  become 
as  important  as  any  of  the  principyJ.  citrus  fruits. 

KADDERLY: 

Vi'ell,  I  should  t'nink  it  woixLd  be  very  hard  to  bea,t  the  good  old 
orange,  grapefx'uit,  lemon,  and  lime  as  nat'ore  made  them. 

'rLAaiDGE: 

It  in.    At  the  same  time  -  as  you  know  very  well,   Wallace,  comdng 
from  California  -  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to  improve  the  original 
citrus  fruits.    A  lot  of  it  has  been  through  the  selection  of  mia.t  are 
called  bud  mutations. 

ZADDERLY: 

Yes,  I've  been  fairly  fejniliar  v/ith  that.     It  depends  on  close,  expert 
observation,  to  pick  out  any  particalar  fruit  that  may  be  different  from  the 
rest  --  and  superior,  of  course  -  through  some  mutation  or  genetic  change  in 
the  cells  of  a  single  bud.     Then  they  can  start  a  new  tree  from  that  bud, 
and  eventu.-aLly  have  hundreds  or  thousands  of  new  trees,  all  vath  superior 
fruit  like  the  original.     That's  been  a  big  factor  in  citrus  fruit  growing 
.in  this  country. 

KAJ.i'BIDGE: 

It  was  started  by  a  man  here  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  A.  D. 
Sliamcl  -  and  as  you  s?y,  it  required  the  keenest  kind  of  observation. 
Mutations  c?Ji  be  bad  as  v.'ell  as  good  ?Jid  careful  selection  is  essential. 

KADDERLY: 

It  really  is  quite  a  rcmaikable  -achievement ,  v/hen  you  think  of  it. 
As  a  result  of  that  TOrk,  I  believe,  nearly  3  l/2  million  selected  buds  of  the 
selected  Washington  navel  orange  alone  have  gone  out  to  grov.-ers,  and  over  5 
million  selected  buds  of  the  Valencia. 
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HAIvIBIDGE: 

Besides  at  least  a  couple  of  million  of  the  selected  Eureka  lemon, 
a  .good  many  of  the  Liston  lemon,  and  a  couple  of  millibn  of  the  Jfersh 
seedless  grapefruit. 

ICADDEBLY:  ' 

By  the  way,  Gove  - 
rather  popular  originally 

HAMBIDG-E;     Yes,   there  v/ere  two  pink-fleshed  bud  mutations  of  the  Harsh. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  them  vip.s  found  in  Florida  and  the  other  in 
California.    Tlrie  Florida  mutation  is  now  called  the  Thompson  grapefruit , 
and  it's  heing  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Texas.     There  are  other 
pink  fleshed  mutations  also.    Incidentally,  there's  another  seedless  grape- 
fruit, the  Davis,  that  resulted  from  pollinating  a  seedy  grapefruit  v/ith 
pollen  from  a  tangerine.     It's  proving  to  he  especially  good  for  canning 
h'ecause  the  flesh  remains  very  firm. 

KADDESLY: 

I've  had  people  a.sk  me  if  the  navel  orcvngo  wasn't  originally  a  "bud 
mutation  on  a  tree  of  s'eedy  or.'^ngos,  and  appa;rently  that's  a  common  idea 
here  in  the  East.     Of  course  it  isn't  time.    The  navel  type  of  orange  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  -  as  far  back  as  the  middle  sixteen  hundreds, 
anyv/ay.     The  original  Washington  navel  or::'nge  came  to  California  in  -  1873, 
if  I  remember  rightly. 

HAMBILG-E: 

Yes,  that's  right,  Wallace.    And  I  guess  it  was  called  the  Vfeshington 
navel  simply  because  it  came  from  Washington,  D.  C.- 

KADDERLY: 

'The  first  trees  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Tibbots  in  Ca.lifornia.  It 
seems  that  Mrs.  Tibbets  stopped  here  in  Washington  on  her  vs,y  wtst  in 
1873,  and  visited  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gardens.    Well,  just  three 
years  before  that,  William  Saunders,  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens, 
had  secured  some  navel  orange  trees  from  a  missiona.ry  dov/n  in  Bahia,  Brazil. 
He  sent  Mrs.  Tibbets  two  of  those  little  trees  vhon  she  got  out  to  the  Coast. 
She  planted  them  on  her  place  out  in  P.ivorside,  California.    And  out  of 
those  two  trees  came  the  whole  modern  navel  orange  industry  of  the  Sta.te. 

HAilBIDGE: 

That  Mrs.  Tibbets  certainly  started  something,  Wallace. 
KADDERLY: 

She  did,  at  that.    Well,  now  it's  time  to  get  on  to  the  market  reports. 
I'll  just  remind  our  listeners  again  that  this  discussion  today  is  based  on 
material  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.    You  can  obtain  your  copy  of 
the  Yea.rbook  from  your  Congressman.    After  the  Congressional  supply  for  free 
distribution  is  exliausted,  the  book  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  ^.3  a  copy. 


w5,ch'"t  a  pink  grapefruit  that's  now  becoming 
a  bud  mutation  of  the  Marsh  seedless  variety? 
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A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbitiey,  Ac t i ng ;  D^ir ec to y-  - o-ff 
Information,  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Acting  Chief  of  Eadio  Service,  ani  <Tosephine 
Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  delivered 
during  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday, 
February  15,  1^38,  and  hraadcast  by  a  network  of  93  radio  stations  associs.ted 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

v;allacs  KADDSRLY; 

And  here  in  Washington,  we're  all  ready  to  take  our  codliver  oil.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Farm  and  Home  folks,  we  have  no  choice.    Morse  Salisbury  and 
Josephine  Hemphill  arc  here  with  a  report  on  vitamins ,  and  codliver  oil . 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

It  wasn't  my;  idea,  Wallace.     You  know  what  I_  ordered  —    I  ordered  apple 
dump  1  i  ng  s . 

JO S£PH  IN-g  H j].. JH ILL ; 

It  was        idea.    And  don't  you  like  vitamins?    You  —  you  believe  in 
vitamins  —  donH  you. 

KADDZRLY: 

Oh  sure.     You  bet  J    I'm  or  record  on  that  J 
SALISBURY; 

What  do  you  think  we  are  —  old  fogies? 
HEuiPHILL: 


I_  don't  know  1 
SALISBURY; 

You  mean  you  think  we  are  —  old  fogies? 

KEiviPH  ILL ; 

I  mean  ycu  can't  be  too  careful.     Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  Last 
summer  when  I  was  over  in  London  on  vacation,  I  hea,rd  a,bout  a  group  of  Girl 
Scouts  and  Girl  G\iides  who  had  formed  a  secret  society  —  the  "CooKery  Crimes 
Club . " 

SALISBURY; 

Amateur  detectives. 

HEiviPHILL; 

They  pla.yed  they  were  detectives,  sv;orn  to  discover  crimes  against  Hee,lth 
end.  Common  Sense  —  crimes  committed  by  crooics.     Cookery  crooKs.    But  they  ha.d  to 
give  up  their  Crime  Club. 

SALI  SBURY; 

Why? 


(over) 
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HBliPH  ill  : 

Oh,  one  of  the  little  girls  started  rigiit  in,  with  great  determination  — 

to  tee.ch  her  grandmother  how  to  cook.     The  grandmother  —  well,  the  gre.ndjaother 
didn' t:  like  it.  '  - 

SALISBURY:         ■■  '  - 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  granddaughter  call  you  a  cookery  crook? 

ISiviPHILL; 

I  don't  suppose  I'd  like  it  a  hit.     The  girls  decided  if  they  ever 
started  another  Cookery  Crimes  Club,  they'd  work  in  secret  —  and  never. tell 
their  elders  whet  they  should  do. 

SALISBURY:  :  ' 

I  see.     No\T  take  elderly  people  like  Wallace  and  me  — 

HEIviPHILL; 

Yes?  ,  ■   .     •  . 

SALISBURY; 

You  think  \7e  might  rest:,nt  "being  detected  in  cookery  crimes. 

HSivJ'HILL;  '  '  ' 

Such  crimes  as  killing  some  of  the  vitamins  in  fresh  green  vegetables  -- 
by  cooking  them  with  soda. 

•.1  , 

KALDEELY:  ' 

Or  throwing  good  Vitejnin  D  down  the  kitchen  sink. 

HEivfHILL; 

V^hat's  that,  Wallace? 

KADDEBLY; 

I  was  thinking  of  the  oil  in  a  can  of  sahnon.     Isn't  it  a  cookery  crime 
to  throw  that  oil,  rich  in  vitamin  D  —  to  throw  it  dov/n  the  sink? 

HEIviPHILL; 

It  certainly  is.    And  it  would  be  silly  to  pour  the  oil  down  the  sink  — 
and  then  maybe  go  out  and  bu£  a  vitamin  preparation.     That's  an  excellent  point, 
Wallace.     Soy,  have  you  seen  the  white  rats? 

KADDERLY; 

No, — I  haven't.    But  I'm  interested. 
SALISBURY; 

I'd  like  to  know  the  best  place  to  keep  codliver  oil,  BJnd.  other  vitamin 
preparations,  so  they  won't  lose  their  vitamins.    But  first,  tell  Wallace 
Kadderly  about  the  white  r;^.ts,  tha.t  live  in  the  air-conditioned  laboratories  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

HEIviPHILL; 

Yos,  even  in  August,  Mr.  Kadderly,  those  pajnpered  white  rats  live  in  the 
most  comfortable  quarters.     The  scientists  may  be  mopping  their  steajning  brows  — 
but  not  tr.e  white  rats.    You've  never  spent  the  month  of  Au.^ust  in  Washington. 
Just  wait ] 
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KADDE2LY: 

I  suppose  they  —  the  rats  —  have  something  to  do  with  vitamins .  and 
codliyer  oil. 

SALISBURY; 

Wallace,  don't  hurry  Miss  Hemphill.     She'll  tell  the  story,  in  her  own 
good  time. 

HEIv'iPFILL; 

Mr.  Salisbury,  don't  look  at  me  like  that  —  over  your  spectacles. 
Wallace,  you  rcmeiaber  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr,  Campbell,  Chief  of  the  Food  a-nd 
Drug  Administration,  told  us  that  last  yea.r  they  tested  the  vitamin  D  value  of 
importL-d  codlivor  oil  amounting  to  900,000  gallons. 

KADDj^HLY; 

I  do  remember.     Cne- third  of  thc'.t  codliver  oil  —  300 . OOP  gallons  — 
was  short  in  vitajnin  D.     So,  under  the  Food  and  Dr^-gs  Act,  it  couldn't  bo 
allowed  to  enti-r  the  country. 

HEiviPHILL; 

Did  you  over  wonder  —  how  the  Food  and  Drug  chemists  knew,  that  codliver 
oil  was  short  in  vitamin  D? 

KADDEELY: 

To  he  real  truthful  about  it  —  no.    But  —  I  am  wondering  —  now. 
HEiviPHILL; 

And  here's  something  else  —  that  codliver  oil,  the  300,000  gallons 
refused  entry,  was  enough,  if  it  had  baen  up  to  standard  —  it  was  enough  to 
put  the  necesr.ary  vitamin  D  into  more  than  100,000  tons  of  poultry  feed. 

KADDERLY; 

Is  that  a  fact.   .  .  . 

SALISBURY; 

Jo,  tell  us  how  lor^  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  had  a  Vitamin 
Division  —  to  prot;;ct  consumers  from  low-standard  codliver  oil  —  and  other 
vitamin  products. 

HEx^J>HI  LL: 

Less  Lhan  three  years.    You  ioiow  they  examine  vitamin  products  made  in 
this  country,  as  v<-ell  as  those  imported.    Last  year,  two-thirds  of  the  vitamin 
products  they  examined  did  not  have  the  vitamin  potencies  claimed  on  the  label. 

SALISBURY: 

So  these  products  v:ere  removed  from  the  market. 
HE:ViPHILL; 

Yes.     NatuK'lly,  you  don't  want  to  b-uy  vitamin  preparations  that  don't 
have  vitamins. 

SALISBURY; 

You  certainly  don't.     TaJce  codliver  oil  —  if  you're  giving  codliver  oil 
to  young  children  —  so  they'll  grow  up  to  be  normal  youngsters  —  with  no 
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symptoms  of  rickets  —  you  want  to  "be  sui'e  the  codliver  oil  you're  giving  them 
contains  enough  vitajnin  D  to  do  its  good  work. 

KADDERLY; 

Another  thing,  Morse  --  if  you're  giving  codliver  oil  to  poultry  — 
to  make  the  chicks  grov;  and  the  hens  lay  eggs  —  you  don't  want  to  be  cheated 
on  the  vitamins.    You  don't  want  to  waste  a  lot  of  your  h?-rd-ec\rned  cash. 

HEMPHILL: 

Well,  you  "both  know  --  the  Eood  and  Drug  Administration  sees  to  it  that 
you  do_  get  good  codliver  oil  —  for  chick  and  for  child.    But  it  tffkes  a  lot 
of  testing  —  it's  mighty  slov;  work,   testing  samples  the.t  represent  millions 
of  gallons  —  slov/  work,  even  with  the  help  of  the  v/hite  rats. 

KADDERLY; 

Then  you  haven't  forgotten  the  white  rats. 
SALI SBURY : 

In  due  time,  Ws-Hace  —  you'll  get  the  whole  story. 
HEiviPHILL; 

You'll  get  the  whole  story  right  now.     This  is  hov/  they  work  —  the  white 
rats  —  to  help  the  scientists  find  out  whether  the  codliver  oil  you're  going 
to  "buy  for  your  children,  and  for  your  poultry,  whether  that  codliver  oil  con- 
tains at  least  as  much  vitamin  D  as  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  requires.  That's 
85  units  of  vitamin  D,  per  gram  of  codliver  oil. 

SALI  SBuHY; 

You'd  "better  G::plain  v;hat  you  mean  "by  a  unit  of  vitamin  D. 
HElvIHilLL: 

I'll  have  to  tell  you  first  stout  the  lino  test. 

KADDERLY : 

Line?  L-i-n-e? 

HSiviPHILL; 

That's  right.     Just  like  —  clothes  line.     You  Know  your  "bones  are  made 
largely  of  calcium  end  phosphorus.     Now  if  you  think  of  "bone  building  as  a 
manufacturing  process,  you  can  call  calcium  and.  phosphorus  the  raw  materials, 
and  vitamin  D  the  v/orl'onen.     Nature  is  the  overseer  —  the  —  the  — 

SALISBURY; 

The  foreman? 

HEiviPHILL; 

Yes  —  the  big  boss.     To  make  good  strong  bones,  nature  must  have  the 
right  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  — 


SALISBURY; 

Calcium  and  phosphorus  — 
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KEiviPHILL; 

Yes  —  and  nature  must  also  have  enough  workmen,  or  vitejnin  D  —  to  put 
the  calcium  l'jicL  phosphorus  together.     Otherwise  —  you  know  what  happens. 

KADDERLY; 

Your  chickons  may  got  leg  weakness.  : 

SALISBURY; 

And  your  children  may  get  rickets. 

HEM  ILL; 

Yes.     Now  the  "line"  test.     (This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments I  ever  sav/.     Forgive  me  if  I  got  too  enthusiastic.) 

SALISBURY; 

Go  on. 

HEM  ILL; 

The  rats  cooperating  in  the  "line  test"  are  purposely  fed  a  diet  which 
v/ill  produce  rickets  —  a  diet  which  contains  ab  so  lute  ly  no_  vitamin  D.     In  ahout 
three  weeks,  the  rats  develop  symptoms  of  rickets.     Now  the  scientists  bring  in 
the  codliver  oil  they've  got  to  sejnple  before  it  goes  on  the  market.  Remember, 
the  white  rats  have  symptoms  of  rickets.     Nov;,  v/ill  the  codliver  oil  to  be 
sajnpled  cure  the  white  rats?     It  will  —  if_  it  contains  enough  vitamin  D. 

SALISBURY; 

How  long  will  they  have  to  take  their  codliver  oil  before  you  can  tell 
they're  improving. 

HEi^iPKILL; 

Only  one  week.     For  one  week  the  rats  are  fed  codliver  oil  from  the 
sample  under  investigation.     If  it  contains  enough  vitamin  D,   there  will  be 
enough  healing  in  the  bones  of  the  rats  —  why,  you  can  actually  see  it 
and  measure  it  —  that  line  of  healing,  in  the  bones, 

SALI SBURY: 

If  we  go  over  there  to  the  Food  and  Drug  laboratory  today,  can  we  see 
the  line  of  healing? 

HEivIPHILL; 

Of  course  J    Look  at  the  bones  which  have  started  to  heal,  where  the  nev/ 
cells  are  being  laid  down.     You'll  see  a  line,  right  across  the  bone.  That's 
where  you  get  the  name  —  line  test. 

KADDERLY: 

Jo,  I  have  a  question. 

HEM  ILL; 

Yes? 

KADDERLY; 

If  you  give  the  rats  more  vitamin  D  — 
HEIviPHILL; 

If  you  give  them  more  vitamin  D,  or  increase  the  time  —  give  them 
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vitamin  D  for  inore  tac?.n  one  week  —  that  narrow  line  of  healing  "becomes  '.vider  ajid 
v/ider,  and  finally,  the  "bone  nia.y  heal  completely. 

SALISBURY; 

Jo,  you've  told  us  "now  the  Government  chemists  find  out  V7hether  codliver 
oil  contains  vitamin  D  — 

HElviPHILL; 

Yes. 

SALISBURY: 

Kow  do  they  find  out  hov;  much  vitamin  D  it  conta.ins? 
HElviPHILL; 

Oh,  that's  simple.     They  compare  the  codliver  oil  they're  invest iga,ting 
with  a  standard  codliver  oil.    Of  known  vitamin  D  content.     The  standard,  of 
course,  contains  at  lea,st  85  units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram, 

KABDERLY: 

Do  the  white  rats  help  in  this  test? 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     The  standard  is  fed  to  one  group  of  rats  and  the  sajnple  under  test 
to  another  group.     If  the  degree  of  healing,  produced  by  the  oil  under  test,  is 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  degree  of  healing  produced  "by  the  str^dard,  the 
oil  under  test  may  "be  said  to  contain  at  least  85  units  of  vitamin  D  per  gram  .  . 
.   .    Have  I  made  it  clear,  how  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  protects  consumers 
from  low  grade  codliver  oil? 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  you  have.     I  think  I'll  go  over  there  today  and  get  Doctor  Nelson 
to  show  me  the  v/hite  rats. 

HElviPHILL; 

I'm  sure  he'll  "be  glad  to  —  if  he's  not  too  busy.     Tell  him  to  shov/  you 
the  rats  that  have  recovered  from  rickets.     Their  bones  are  hard  and  rigid  -— 
densely  calcified,  as  normal  "bones  should  be. 

KADDEP^Y: 

You  mean  nature  got  her  vitamin  D  workmen  to  put  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
together . 

HElviPHILL: 

That's  right.     You  understand  it  perfectly. 
SALISBURY: 

Now  my  question  —  Where  should  you  keep  codliver  oil. 
HElviPHILL; 

Oh  yes  —  keep  codliver  oil  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 


SALISBURY: 

In  the  ice  box? 
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HS1.IPKILL; 

That's  a  good  place.     You  know  codliver  oil  includes  vitamin  A  -- 
as  well  as  D.    Vitijnin  A  is  easily  destroyed  when  warm, or  exposed  to  air  or  light. 
Vitamin  D  is  not  easily  destroyed  —  tut  the  two  come  together,  in  codliver  oil. 
Another  thing  —  when  you  open  a  bottle  of  codliver  oil,  keep  it  open  only  as 
long  as  necessary.    Between  times,  keep  it  tightly  closed. 

KADDERLY : 

Does  the  same  ralo  apply  to  tablets,  and  capsules,  v/ith  vitamin  A? 
HEivPHILL: 

Yes  —  keep  them  at  icebox  temperature. 
SALISBURY: 

What  if  you  don't  have  an  ice  box  —  for  codliver  oil. 
KEMILL; 

Then  keep  it  in  a  dark  cupboard  --to  protect  it  from  light. 
KADDERLY; 

I  see  now  why  codliver  oil  comes  in  dark  brown  bottles  —  to  protect 
the  vitamins  from  light. 

HEI.iPHI  LL: 

That's  the  reason. 

SALISBURY; 

How  do  the  scientists  in  the  Eood  sjid  Drug  Administration  moke  tests  for 
vitamin  A  —  and  3? 

KADDERLY; 

Yes  —  and  vitamin  C.    Do  they  use  the  sniae  technique  for  vitamin  C? 
HEMPHILL: 

You  wejat  to  know  too  much  all  at  once.     Give  me  time  —  and  I'll  get 
around  to  reporting  more  research  for  you. 


— ooOoo — 


CLIMATIC  STUDIES  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVaAoJJ  -    ...  .,      ,    AQoo^  tr  ■ 

A  radio  interviev/  between  Gordon  Zimmerman,  aofl '"Can'servation-T^-'^'^*'^^®  |! 
Service,  and  Wallace  L.  Kaddorly,  Office  of  Inf ormatp.on ,  broadcast  \ 

Monday,  February  21,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agrifculture  period,  i 

National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


 ooOoo  

KADDERLY: 

Continuing  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  from  V/ashing-ton ,  we  have 
a  report  on  some  of  the  v/ork  that's  being  done  to  help  stop  soil  erosion 
and  control  floods.  Gordon  Zimmerman  of  the  Soil  Conscrva,tion  Service  is 
here  to  tell  us  about  the  Muskingum  Climatic  Research  Center  in  Ohio.  That 
name  implies  a  study  of  weather. . .and  weather  is  certainly  a  mighty  important 
factor  in  the  problems  of  floods  and  erosion.     Gordon,  just  what  _i£  the 
Muskingum  Climatic  Research  Center? 

ZIMl'ffimiAN: 

Let  me  begin  by  sa,ying  that  it's  a  pretty  big  undertaking,  Vfellace. 
And  it  is  not  just  a  building.     The  Musking"um  Research  Center  represents 
work  in  the  entire  watershed  of  the  Muskingijm  River  —  an  area  of  more  than 
8,000  square  miles.     In  this  area  men  are  making  a  detailed  study  of  the 
weather  —  day  in  and  day  out.     They  are  recording  rain,  snow,  temperature, 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  go  to  make  up  climate. 

KADDERLY: 

Weather  and  soil  erosion  are  pretty  well  tied  together.    But  v/cather 
can't  be  controlled.     If  it's  going  to  rain,  it's  going  to  rain.     You're  not 
hoping  to  find  a  way  to  put  weather  under  control ,  are  you? 

ZIMMEBiMAN: 

(Laughing)  Hardly.     3ut  we  do  want  to  find  out  more  about  the  weather. 
If  we  knew  more  about  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  rainfall  and  the  climate 
generally,  we  could  be  a,  whole  lot  more  intelligent  in  our  work  to  control 
soil  erosion.     After  all,  there  are  only  tv/o  important  kinds  of  soil  erosion: 
erosion  by  wind  and  erosion  by  water.     Either  the  wind  blows  soil  away,  or 
rain  water  washes  it  av/ay. 

KADDEPIiY: 

Everyone  will  agree,  I'm  sure  that  if  we  could  knov/  how  much  v/ind  and 
rain  to  expect,  we  would  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

ZIMIv^lRI^CAN: 

We  need  to  know  a  little  more  than  "hov/  much"  Wallace.     The  total 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  a  year  is  important .     But  we  need  to  know  how 
it  comes,  and  v/hen  it  comes.    The  "how"  and  the  "v/hen"  of  rainfall  directly 
affect  soil  and  water  losses.     In  the  Muskingum  watershed  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  18  stations  that  are  cooperating  with  the  Research  Center.     These  sta- 
tions have  collected  data  on  the  weather  for  a  groat  m.any  years....  data 
that  are  invaluable  for  showing  the  long-time  characteristics  of  weather, 
but  they  don't  include  certain  details  that  the  scientist  needs  to  trace 
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individual  storms- and,  to  find  out . the  exact  intensity  of  an  individual  storm 
in  many  parts  of  the  watershed.  ■ 

.Each  .rainstorm  has  its  ovm  peculiar  "behavior.    Each  -acts  differently 
from  the  other.    And  these  are  facts  that  the  soil  conservationist  and 
flood  control  engineer  want  to  knov;. 

So,  the  Muskingum  Research.  Ccnteir.  has  "been  set  up  to  learn  not  only 
whether  most  of  the  rain  comes  in  the  winter  and  spring  —  tut  whether  it 
comes  in  a  fev/  intense  storms  or  in  a  great  many  gradual  rains.     The  records 
also  show  in  detail  v/hcre  and  .when  snov/,.  sleet  or-  -hail  have  fallen.     In  fact, 
the  check  on  the  weather  .is  so  complete  that  you  can  find  out  any  important 
fact  about  the  .v;eather  anywhere  in  the  watershed.     Not  only  at  a  few  loca- 
tions hut  at  any  one  of  500  diff.crent  places.  ■ 

KiiDDEELY: 

Eivc  hundred  ohscrvation  and  recordin.g  points!     That  means  a,  lot  of 
reports  to  chart  and  study.     How  often  are  the  reports  filed  at  the  Center? 

ZM/IEEimT:.  -  

Every  day,  from,  each  of  the  500  stations.     One  huiadrcd  and  fifty  men 
and  women  --.IVPA  and  WYA  workers  —  put  all  this  information  together  in  the 
form  of  climatic  maps.     In  addition,  other  data  come  in  da.ily  from  the  18 
cooperative  V/cather  Bureau  stations  and  from  aerial  readings  m.ado  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce..   All  in  all,  a  minimum  of  63,000  readings  are  com- 
piled on  a  day  v;ith  no  rain. 

KilDDEELY: 

Sixty-three  thousand  readings  compiled  every  day  it  does  not  raanll 
Vifell,  v/hat '  s  the  figure  v/hcn  it  does  rain? 

ZIffi£SRMMT: 

It  ta.kos  about  87,000  readings  to  make  up  the  v/eather  picture  of  the 
watershed  on  a  rainy  day,  Wallace.    But  all  this  detail  has  a  point.  It's 
a  step  toward  enabling  the  soil  conservationist  to  find  out  exactly  v;here  he 
has  a  v;ater  problem  to  deal  with,  what  kind  of  a  problem  it  is  and  when  he 
has  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  it.  • 

KADDEELY: 

The  flood  control  engineer  no  doubt  is  interested  in  this .detailed 
information,  too...  so  he  can  plan  his  flood  control  operations  better. 

ZIMIvffiKvIAI^T: 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  project,  Wallace.     I  have  said 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
the  vTPA,  the  NYA.    But  I  didn't  mention  the  import.ant  fact  that  the  Service 
also  is  cooperating  with  the  Muskingum  Conservancy  District.     Tha.t  district 
has  a  series  of  flood  control  dams  in  the  Musking\im  River.    The  research 
nov;  going  on  in  the  watershed  v/ill  evcntua-lly  help  to  protect  these  dams 
and  also  serve  as  a  g'aide  in  planning  any  ne\,'  flood  control  measures. 

KADDEPJLY: 

Thanks,  G-ordon,   for  giving  us  the  high  spots  of  this  unusual,  in- 
tensive project.    By  the  v/ay,  why  v;as  this  Research  Center  established  in 
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the  Muskingum  v/atershed.  .  .  .  rather  than  some  other  place? 
Several  reasons,  V/allace. 

In  this  particular  section  rains  are  frequent  and  variable;  also, 
the  Muskingum  watershed  is  an  important  source  of  Ohio  River  flood  v/aters; 
and  the  8,000  square  miles  of  this  v/atershcd  malce  up  the  Muskingum  Con- 
servancy District. 

KADDEHLY: 

(Ad  lib  conclusion) 
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A  radio  conversation  "betv/een  Morse  Salisbury ,i  Acting  Director  of  | 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  Jnlt,e,d  Stat_gs;^Diejw;t-  ; 
ment  of  Af^r iculture ,  delivered  during  the  Department  x^eriod  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  Tu.esday,  February  22,  193^.  and  broadcast  by  a  network 
of  93  stations  associated  v;ith  the  National  iBroadcasting  Company. 

— ooOoo — 

ANN0UNC3R: 

And  here  we  are  in  Washii,  ton ,  Farm  and  Home  folks,  but  if  we  could 
have  our  way  —  Jo  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury  and  the  rest  of  us  —  we'd 
all  be  down  in  Virginia  —  at  Mount  Vernon,   the  home  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington. 
MORSS  SALISBURY: 

Mr.  »    so  far  as  I ' m  concerned  —  we  are  down  at  Mount  Vernon. 

JOSSPFIi'G:  HEMPHILL; 

Mr.  Salisbury,  you  certainly  do  look  comfortable  —  in  that  big  chair. 
ANNOUNC:ZR! 

You  look  1 00  comfortable.     Come  on  over  here,  Morse  --  and  join  the 
crov/d  around  the  table. 
SALISBURY; 

This  is  a  holiday  —  you're  not  going  to  make  me  do  any  work. 
HEMPHILL: 

Won't  you  come  over  and  be  sociable? 
SALISBURY: 

I  can  be  sociable  right  here.     It's  so  clear  today  —  I  can  see  across 
the  Potomac  river. 
HEMPHILL: 


Oh  --  so  you're  down  there  at  Mount  Vernon  - 

porch. 


-  sitting  on  the  front 
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SALISBURY: 

Sluh!    Look.   .   .  . 
HSMPEILL: 

What  is  it. 
SALISBURY; 

A  redbird.     See  that  redbird? 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes  —  over  there  in  the  holly  tree.     Hear  that  little  tinkling  sound? 
Like  a  —  like  a  ripple? 
SALISBT^Y; 

What  is  it. 
H3MPhILL: 

That ' s  a  junco . 
SALISBURY; 

We  could  sit  out  here  all  day  —  watching  the  hirds. 
HEMPHILL: 

There's  a  mocking  "bird.    And  look  at  that  hluejay! 
SALISBURY; 

The  blue jay  looks  as  if  he  ovmed  the  place. 
H3}£HILL: 

Maybe  his  ancestors  were  round  here  rhen  Martha  Washington  planted 
her  flower  garden.     Smell  that  boxv/ood?     That's  the  drrarf  box.  —  in  Martha's 
garden. 
SALISBURY; 

And  do  I  smell  f ood  --  cooking  in  Martha's  kitchen? 
HEMILL; 

Very  likely.     Roast  beef. 


SALISBURY; 

llo.     It's  something  hot ,  and  sweet  —  and  spicy. 
HEMPHILL: 

Now  what  can  that  he.     It  isn't  corn  cakes. 
SALISBURY; 

No  —  it's  sweet  --  and  spicy.    Anyway,   it  couldn' t  he  corn  cakes. 
The  Tf7ashingtons  had  corn  cakes  for  breakfast  —  and  it's  long  past  breakfast 
time.     The  VJashingtons  got  up  early. 
HEMPHILL: 

They  had  to  get  up  early,  to  start  the  day's  '.vork.     Martha  had  to  take 
charge  of  her  housekeeping  duties  —  you  know  she  vras  a  wonderful  housekeeper. 
SALISBURY; 

And  George  had  to  go  to  the  barns,  to  see  that  the  farm  v/ork  got  under 
way  early  in  the  morning.    You  know  6b  people  worked  on  the  home  place,  and 
150  more  on  the  four  outlying  farms. 

Jo,  read  us  part  of  the  letter  v;ritten  by  the  man  who  visited  at 
Mount  Vernon  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
HEMPHILL; 

All  right.     Here'w  what  he  vrots:     "They  live  in  great  style  and  with 
the  utmost  regularity.     Breakfast  is  on  the  table  at  seven  o'clock,  dinner 
at  three,  tea  at  seven,  and  supper  at  nine.     The  hours  bef ore  breakfast  are 
spent  in  any  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  individual.    After  breakfast  we 
work,  or  read,  or  attend  to  Miss  Gust  is,  who  plays  most  charmingly  on  the 
piano,  until  about  twelve  o'clock  when  we  dress  for  dinner.     This  is  only 
the  females  of  the  family.     The  male  part  never  make  their  appearance  from 
the  time  of  breakfast  until  dinner.    Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  the  servants 
call  us  to  supper.    We  sit  at  the  table  until  ten  o'clock,  v/hen  we  retire 
to  our  respective  apartments." 
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SALISBURY; 

Eai-'ly  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
PISMPHILL; 

No  wonder.     With  all  the  work  there  vras  to  do.    Morse,  do  you  know 
that  Martha  Washington  visited  a..i  the  buildings  at  Mount  Yernon  almost 
every  day?    A  Negro  woman  follo:^ed  her  with  the  "key  basket." 
SALISBURY: 

She  needed  a  big  basket  —  if  she  had  a  key  to  every  one  of  the 
buildings  at  Mount  Vernon.     Now  read  us  that  other  letter  you  have  there  — 
written  by  Martha's  grandson.     That's  a  good  picture  of  Martha  as  a  house- 
keeper . 
ESMPKILL; 

Her  grandson  wrote  this:     "In  her  dress,   though  plain,  she  v/as  so 
scrupulously  neat  that  ladies  often  wondered  how  Mrs.  Washington  could  wear 
a  gown  for  a  week,  go  through  her  kitchen  and  laundries  and  all  the  varieties 
of  places  in  the  routine  of  domestic  management,  and  yet  the  gown  retained 
its  snow-like  whitness,  unsullied  by  a  single  speck.    .   .  ." 
SALIS3UHY; 

Now  —  read  us  about  the  ■^ood  at  Mount  Vernon. 
ESMPKILL : 

"All  the  principal  food  was  furnished  by  the  plantation.  Vegetables 
were  raised  in  profusion  in  the  garden.     The  butter  was  made  in  the  dairy, 
and  with  milk  and  cream  was  kept  in  the  cool  spring-house  near  by.  Turkeys 
and  chickens  v;ere  raised  on  the  farm,  barrels  of  sugar  were  in  the  pantry  — 
brovm  sugar  to  be  used  by  the  slaves,  and  for  cooking  —  and  lump  sugar  for 
the  mistress's  table.    Desserts  were  all  made  in  the  kitchen.   .   .   .     Ice  cream 
was  unlcnovni." 


SALISBURY; 

What  —  no  ice  cream? 
HSKCPEILL: 

No  ice  cream.     Remember  this  was  many  years  ago.     But  the  last  time 
I  visited  Mount  Vernon  it  seemed  to  me  the  Washingtons  must  be  around  some- 
where.    I  suppose  it's  because  you  can  see  so  many  of  their  personal  belong- 
ings. 

SALISBURY: 

Did  you  see  C-.  ITashington' s  flute,  on  the  harpsichord  in  the  music 

room? 
EBMPEILL; 

Yes.    You  know  he  never  played  his  flute.     He  wrote,  one  time:     "I  can 
neither  sing  one  of  the  songs,  nor  raise  a  single  note  on  any  instrument." 
But  to  continue  with  the  j^tory  of  food,  at  Mount  Vernon:     "...  The  beaten 
biscuits,  so  well  known  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  corn  cakes,  or 
batter  cakes,  were  the  breakfast  foods  used."    Morse  —  you're  sure  it  wasn't 
corn  cakes  you  smelled  a  while  ago? 
SALISBURY; 

Ho  —  it  was  sweetish  —  and  spicy. 
HEMPHILL; 

"The  biscuit  ingredients  were  of  the  simplest  kind  —  flour,  water, 
and  a  little  shortening  —  but  the  dough  was  beaten  half  an  hour  with  a 
flatiron,  to  lighten  it."     Imaginel    Beating  your  biscuit  dough  with  a  flat- 
iron,  for  half  an  hour, 
SALISBURY: 

Tell  us  what  they  had  for  dinner. 
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HEMPHILL: 

  \, 

"Sinner  v/as  the  principal  meal  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  decidedly 

formal,  everything  being  served  on  the  most  liberal  scale."    You  Icnov:,  the 

Washingtons  nerc  very  generous.     They  kept  open  house  all  the  time.  One 

time,  G.  TTashington  i7rote  in  his  diary:     "Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  vdll  do 

v'hat  I  believe  h-as  not  been  done  -dthin  the  last  twentj'-  years  by  us, —  that 

is  set  do\vn  to  dinner  by  ourselves." 

SALISBURY; 

Do  your  notes  tell  what  they  served  for  dinner? 
HSMPEILL: 

On  one  occasion  dinner  included  oyster  soup,  beef,  mutton,  and  a 
number  of  vegetables.    After  this  course,   the  upper  table  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  desserts  were  brought  on  —  pies,  puddings,  tarts,  jellies,  whips, 
floating  island,  and  so  forth.     Then  in  due  time  the  second  cloth  was 
removed,  and  the  servants  brought  in  a  light  wine,  with  fruit,  raisins, 
and  almonds.      Coffee  was  served  later,  in  the  parlor. 
SALISBURY: 

So  that  was  dinner  —  at  Mount  Vernon.    And  dinner,  you  said,  was 
served  at  th-ree  o'clock. 
HEI^HILL; 

Dinner  at  three,  tea  at  seven,  and  supper  at  nine.     Supper  was  a 
simple  neal  —  fruit  and  cream,  and  cake  and  wine.    Nor,  reading  again: 
"Aside  from  being  a  notable  housekeeper  and  a  gracious  hostess,  Martha 
Washington  is  reputed  to  b^ave  attended  personally  to  everything  which  was 
for  the  comfort  of  her  husband.     vThen  he  returned  from  long  rides  over  his 
farm,  she  always  met  him  v/ith  refreshments,  frequently  sugar  cakes,  thin 
biscuits,  and  hot  mulled  chocolate.   .  ." 
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SALISBURY; 

Hot  mulled  chocolate?     Isn't  that  s\7eet  and  spicy,  and  hot?  That's 
what  they're  cookin,?;  in  the  kitchen. 
HEMPHILL: 

Of  course.     Novr  if  you  just  had  the  thin  biscuits  —  and  the  sugar 
cookies  — 
SALISBURY; 

I'd  sit  here  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  sipping  my  chocolate.    Oh  hello, 
Mr.  Baukhage,  have  some  hot  mulled  chocolate. 
3AUKHAGE; 

Morse  —  ho-v  come  you  picked  the  only  easy  chair  in  the  place? 
SALISBURY; 

I'm  resting.     It's  a  holiday. 
BAUKHAGE; 

You  take  yovjc  holidays  seriously. 
SALISBURY: 

Aren't  you  a  little  earlier  than  usuial? 
EAUKKAG3: 

Miss  Hemphill  asl:'"-d  me  to  come  in  early  —  and  read  you  a  story. 
SALISBURY; 

Fine.'    Your  soothing  voice  will  lull  me  to  sleep  in  no  time.  You 
won't  mind  if  I  doze  off. 
KWHILL: 

You  won't  doze  off.     This  is  a  good  story.     I  asked  Mr.  Baulchage 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  family  life  at  Mount  Vernon  as  it's  supposed  to  have 
been  described  by  a  little  French  girl,  Adelaide-Rosalie. 


SALISBURY; 

Adelaide-Rosalie? 
HSMPHILL; 

In  1799 •  this  little  French  girl  was  living  with  her  mother  in 
Virginia.     Her  father  had  fought  with  General  Lafayette,  and  then  returned 
to  France.    Mr.  Baulchage  is  going  to  read  the  letter  Adelaide-Rosalie  wrote 
to  her  "revered  grandmother,"  in  France. 
SALISBURY; 

And  I  can  just  relax,  and  enjoy  myself. 
BAUKHAG3: 

If  you  relax  any  further  —  you'll  slide  clear  out  of  your  chair. 
Here's  the  letter  Adelaide-Rosalie  Frote  to  her  grandmother  in  France: 
"Revered  Grandmother:     I  am  sure  you  will  "bo  glad  to  hear  that  at  last  I  have 
seen  and  buen  spoken  to  by  Monsieur  de  Washington.     It  happened  in  the  follow- 
ing way:     I  v^as  walking  with  Miss  Elizabeth  when  v/o  mot  him,  riding  his  dark 
horse  as  usual.    Another  gentleman  was  with  him.    When  I  saw  him  I  thought 
I  would  make  use  of  the  opportunity  and  so  I  called  out  in  French;  'Bonjour, 
Monsieur  le  General!' 

"He  immediately  sLopped  his  horse  and  made  a  sign  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
(who  was  all  the  time  pulling  at  ray  skirt  to  keep  me  back)  and  to  me,  to  come 
up  to  see  him>  which  '.ve  did.     He  then  said:     'You  are  a  little  French  girl, 
I  see.    How  do  you  come  to  be  here?' 

"Then  I  told  him  all  about  Monsieur  mon  Pere,  how  he  had  fought  with 
Monsieur  de  La  Fayette  and  then  gone  back  to  France,  and  how  we  were  waiting 
with  my  Maman  to  join  him  there  when  things  become  more  peaceful.   .  . 
Monsieur  de  Washington  smiled,  and  I  could  see  the  expression  in  his  eyes. 

(more) 
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It  was  beautiful,  and  he  appeared  so  kind  and  good.     Then  he  turned  to  the 
man  vho  i.ms  riding  '7ith  him  and  '^aid:     'That  do  you  think?     Shall  v^c  ask 
this  little  French  girl  to  Mount  Vernon  and  present  hor  to  Mistress  Washing- 
ton, '    And  whan  I  heard  him  I  a].iriost  cried  out  with  joy,  and  said  that  my 
grandmother  vould  be  so  happy  if  she  kne-s'  I  had  really  boon  in  Monsieur  le 
General's  home. 

"''iTell,  then  we  shall  give  her  this  happiness  and  you  may  v^rite  her 
that  you  have  been  to  Mo\mt  Vernon, '  and  he  added  that  he  would  send  his 
carriage  to  fetch  Miss  Elizabeth  and  me  that  sane  evening.     Then  he  bowed 
to  us  just  as  if  v^e  were  great  ladies,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  was  so  scared  she 
could  not  even  curtsey  as  she  ought.     But  !_  did  not  forget  to... 

"About  simset  a  carriage  arrived  and  took  Miss  Elizabeth  and  me  to 
Mount  Vernon.     It  is  such  a  beautiful  house  and  everything  in  it  so  beautiful. 
And  just  think,  Monsieur  de  Washington  met  us  himself  and  took  us  to  Madame 
Washington!    Miss  Elizabeth  could  hardly  v;alk  for  fright.     But  I_  looked  at 
everything,  and  I  saw  that  Monsieur  le  General  was  dressed  quite  plainly  in 
a  brown  coat,  but  his  cravat  was  very  handsome,  and  he  looked  even  more  like 
a  soldier  than  when  he  was  on  horseback.    Madam  de  Washington  was  beautifully 
dressed  in  a  heavy  black  silk.     The  kerchief  on  hnr  breast  was  of  lace,  and 
her  cap  suited  her  to  perfection.     The  General  said  that  if  he  had  knovm  a 
little  French  girl,  and  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  ^-^ho  liad  fought  with  Monsieur 
de  la  Fayette,  had  been  living  so  near  him  all  this  time,  he  would  have  had  us 
come  to  sec  him  before  

"He  is  so  good  and  he  looks  so  good.    Madam  de  Washington  made  us  sit 
close  to  her  easy  chair  and  said  v/a  must  have  some  refreshments.     She  ordered 
nice  cakes  brought  to  us,  and  some  kind  of  bonbons  I  had  never  eaten  before, 
and  prosarvod  cherries  and  jams,  which,  however,  were  not  as  good  as  my  Ivlaman 
makes. 
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"Before  v^e  v/ere  allowed  t     go  home  Monsieur  le  General  told  us  that 
there  ''.rould  scon  he  a  wedding  at  Mount  Yernon,  when  his  nephew,  Monsieur 
Lev/is,  wou].d  marry  Mademoiselle  Gust  is,  and  that  we  must  come  and  see  the 
"bride  in  her  finery.    Kadara  de  TTashinrton  said  that  this  was  a  very  good 
idea,  and  that  she  vrould  send  her  carriage  to  fetch  us,  and  that  we  might 
spend  the  night  in  the  room  next  to  hers  so  she  could  take  care  of  us.  And 
she  kissed  .no  and  Miss  Elizabeth  hoforc  sending  us  homo,  and  Monsieur  le 
General  said  he  thought  he  could  kiss  me,  too,  as  I  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  his  old  comrades. 

"TThen  -^e  e";ot  home,  we  could  talk  of  nothing  hut  our  visit  and  the 
wedding  which  we  are  to  see.    And  so,  revered  Grandmother,   I  think  you  will 
he  glad  to  Icnow  that  at  last  I  v/as  ahle  to  see  Monsieur  de  ITashington  and 
'•'rite  you  all  ahout  hin,,.." 
KSilPEILL : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Bauldiage. 
SA.LISPUKY; 

Tell  us  ahout  the  wedding. 
E5i\:?FILL: 

In  another  letter,  Adelaide-Rosalie  did  descrihe  the  wedding.  The 
"bride  wore  a  go'.7n  of  white  and  silver  brocade.    And  Miscress  Ivlartha  Washington 
wore  a  soft,  dove-gray  brocaded  silk,  "'ith  pink  bows.    Mr.  Bauldiago  —  v/i].l 
you  read  that  last  paragraph,  about  the  wedding?    Just  the  last  paragraph. 
3AUXVA.GS; 

The  little  French  girl  wrote:     "Monsieur  le  General  kissed  the  Bride 
affectionately,  and  there  were  tears  in  :-.is  eyes  as    he  did  so.  .  .    Eer  eyes, 
too,  were  filled  with  tears,  and  Madam  de  Washington  was  cr-^ing  aloud."   .  .  . 
Well,  weddings  haven't  changed  much,  since  the  days  of  Monsieur  le  General 
George  Washington,  and  the  little  French  girl. 
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HHIMPEILL; 

Thank  you  very  much. 

AMOUyCJR; 

And  thank  you,  Jo,  for  finding  that  letter.     I  believe  you  said  it's 
from  a  hook  translated  "by  Princess  Eadzivrill. 
ESMPI-IILI ; 

That's  ri£:ht.     It's  called  "They  Knew  the  ITashingtons ,  "  published 
by  the  Bobbs-Merr ill  Company. 

AMOimC^R: 

And  nov/,  to  resume,  etc. 


X      \  ^  U  1  LIS  K       K  Y 

^Ajy'     PROGRESS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTI^SJIT  ^    APR  1     1938  ^ 
'  ^  ^-  3,  Dopai-tmont  of  A-  riculture 

A  radio  discussion  \)Y  'vr.llr.co  KP.ddoi'l^'-,  Office  o:'  Information,  and 
A.  D.  Stedman,  As^ricv-ltural  Ad-justmcnt  Administrc..,tion,  Iroadeast  -T^^aeday-,-  ^  -  -  -  -  [ 
March  1,  1938,  in  tho  Dopartm.nt  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Varm  and  ilome 
Hour,  bj^  90  stations  associated  v;ith  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

-oooOooo- 

KADD^RLY;  v.  ' 

Now  another  report  on  farm  program  developments  under  the  neu  Farm  Act. 
Alfred  D.  Stediuen,  our  regular  reporter  from  the  Triple-A,   is  here  to  give  us 
the  nev.'S,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  some  of  the  nev/s. 

STEDivAN: 

That  "some  of"  was  a  good  af ter- though t ,  Kadderly.     I've  got  to  sura  up. 
to  get  some  gf.'t.iis  news  into  a  respectable  ejncunt  of  time, 

KADDERLY : 

In  sura-iary  then.  ..what  first? 

STZDwAN: 

1938  Triple-A  Conservation  Provisions  Revised  in  Line  with  New  Farm  Act.. 
That's  headline  nur.ber  one.    The  1938  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  was 
arjiounced  last  September  20th.    As  far  as  the  then-existing  legislation  permitted, 
tho  Triplo-A  progrein-operat ing  officers,  with  the  help  of  farmers  rnd  sta.te 
extension  people,  ma.de  the  progr.'^ra  conform  to  the  general  policies  Congress 
was  following  in  working  out  a  now  bill.     Well,  the  new  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
next  job  was  to  make  the  fatm  program  conform  in  detail  with  the  letter  of  the 
new  Act.     For  ex3jTiple,  provision  wa,s  made  for  voluntary  wheat  acreage  allotments 
and  special  wheat  x^aij/iaents,     The  plans  olroady  called  for  similar  provisions  with 
respect  to  other  importa-nt  soil-depleting  crops. 

KALDERLY; 

In  other  vmrds,  the  old  program  fits  in  witn  the  new  Act  with  compara.tive-. 
ly  little  chc.n,^;;e. 

STESiViAN: 

That's  rif^it.     Aad  in  the  new  fann  program  all  payments  to  farmers  are 
conditioned  upon  soil  conservation. 

KADDERLY;  '  '  "  ' 

Okay.    Ready  with  another  headline? 

STEDiviAN;  ■ 

AAA  Designates  5o6  Counties  as  1938  Commercial  Corn  Area. 
The  new  Act  provides  for  special  action — .vithin  a  certain  area — on  the  corn 
problem — -and  the.t  means  the  problem  of  corn-fed  livestock,  too.     Corn  is  raised 
in  all  Statc>s,  but  the  irain  problems  of  adequate  and  stable  supply,  and  stable 
prices,  center  in  one  area — the  Corn  Belt.    Under  the  new  program,  the  farmers 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  will  take  the  main  responsibility  of  meeting  these  problems  as 
they  arise.     The  commercial  area  takes  in  all  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  large  pe.rts 
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of  Ohio,  Indiana,  i.iinnesota,  Netraskr.,  South  Doicote.,  iviissouri,  and  Kansas  cjad 
snaller  prrts  of  Wisconsin^  Michigan  and  Kontudky.     In  tnis  area,  the  pro{,roj:n 
that  is  offered  to  farmers  includes  adr*ea-;'e  allotments,  corn  loans,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  diie  to  extreme  surplus,  iViarkotin^  quotas.    These  market inf^^  quotas 
can  not  apply  outside  of  the  commercial ■ area,  and  within  this  area  their  use 
is  subject  to  approvc>,l  of  ti.70-thirds  of  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum.  Under 
this  prOfcrem,  the  farmers  can  store  up  corn  from  large  crops  and  use  it  or  soli 
it  when  it  is  needed.    More  aocut  this  in  a  moment. 

KADDERLY: 

.In  the,  moan,  time,,  ..more,  news? 

STEDMAW;      ^  -  ' 

Yes;  news  about  crop  insurance.     Th^  new  legislation  ostaolished  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  thrt  will  start  insuring  farmers  against  losses 
of  wheat  yields  in  19o9.     Hoy  M.  Green  hsis  .just  been  appointed       .manager  of  the 
Corporation.     As  head  of  the  Fincmce  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  no  v/orKed  up  much  of  the  data  necessary  to  xjlan  the  wheat  insurance. 
Mr.  Green  has  hrd  long  experience  with  wheat  problems  in  Kansas  end  was  adviser 
to  the  President's  Conmittee  on  Crop  Insurozice.     He  appeared  before  tho  crop 
insurance  hearings  of  Agricultural  Committees  in  Senate  pjid  House  last  summer. 
More  about  v/heat  in  just  a  few  moments. 

"KaDDERLY : 

All  right,  then.     On  to  other  subjects. 
STEDMAN: 

Next,  a  roi.iindor  to  oil  persons  vmo  produced  cotton  in  1937,  or  who 
produced  flue-cured  or  dark  air-cured  tobacco  in  1937.     To  you  folks,  let  me 
suggest:     Go  to  the  calendar  and  .,iark  S^.turday,  Mr.rch  12th.     Then  when  that  do.y 
comes  go  to  the  voting  place  in  your  comm.urxity,  and  vote  for  or  against  the 
marketing  quota  for  your  cou'iiiiodity — cotton,  flue-cured  or  dark  tobacco,  as  the 
case  may  be.     Sf^d^,'"  the  facts  about  your  chances  for  reasona.ble  income  in  1938, 
and  decide  for  yourself  whether  you  favor  a  marketing  quota  as  the  way  to  meet 
the  surplus  problem.     Tho  voting  day  is  a  y/eek  from  next  Saturday.  . . 

KADDERLY ; 

A  week  from  next  Saturday.    Well,  Stud  you've  promised  more  information 
about  corn  and  v/hoat.  ,  .  , 

STEDMAN: 

Yes,  I  laiow,  Kadderly — that's  next.     I've  already  pointed  out  that  com 
farmers  will  be  offered  a  progrsxi  with  certain  safeguards  for  themselves  and 
certain  safeguards  for  consur.iers.     I've  also  mentioned  crop  insurance  for  wheat. 
These  and  other  features  of  the  new  prograjn  seek  to  stabilize  farm,  income.  They 
also  seek  to  assure  consumers  more  plentiful  supplies  of  food  over  a  period  of 
years.     In  other  words,  so  far  as  food  and  feed  s.x.e  concerned,  this  is  a 
program  of  stabilized  abundance.     Now,  I  know  some  people  don't  understand  the.t. 
The  program  is  nov/.    People  haven't  yet  had  a  chc.nce  to  study  it.    Every  now 
and  then  I  fead  sor.ev/here,  or  see  some  ma^gazine  or  picture  feature,  and  probably 
most  of  you  have  too,  saying  that  this  prograxi  means  less  food  at  higher  prices. 
But  the  facts  are  that  wheat  and  corn  are  the.  two  vital  food  and  feed  crops  deaJt 
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with  in  the  new  Farr.  Act.     Tho  prograu  V7ill  oncourage  exid  help  farriers  to  carry 
ovur,  froj.i  ono  year  to  another,  twice  as  i.;uch  v.dieat  and  alr.o st  tvv ice  as  uuch 
corn  as  we  hrwe  cr.rricd  over  on  the  avera^gf  in  recent  years.     The  prOtgrex;  seeks 
to  stabilize  -oUpplies  of  corn  and  wheat  at  higher  levels.     The  acreage  allotnents, 
lorns,  and  narketing  :'.nd  storr^ge  quotas  arc  worked  out  to  rvoid  hoth  extrer.ies — 
extrone  surpluses  like  those  of  1932  and  i^xtre.ie  shortag^-s  like  those  of  1934, 
for  excnple.     Year  to  year  carrjfovers  would  be  consistently  larger.  Avoiding 
the  extrerie  fluctuations  of  supply  \/ould  avoid  the  extrer.ic  ups  and  downs  of 
price — those  excessive  swings  that  =^t  the  up  end  h^ve  ;  .cant  scarcity  to  the 
consumers  and  at  the  do\;n  end  have  r.oant  collrpse  of  farner  buying  pov/er.  There 
v;ill  still  be  fluctuations,  of  course,  but  within  no.rrower  lir.;its.     If  the 
progr<''.n  succeeds,  as  it  shculd  and  unless  v/e  should  run  into  the  worst  weather 
in  history,  the  retail  prices  of  r.eat  can't  again  go  so  high  in  relation  to  the 
incomes  of  consuv.ers  as  they  have  been  since  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936. 
There'll  be  mo  re  meat  year  in  and  year  out.     In  drcught  years  farmers  won't  have 
to  sell  of  their  herds  of  livestocK  so  short  for  want  of  feed.     And  they  won't 
over-exprnd  their  herds  for  a  time,   thon  cut  them  to  nothing  because  of  ruinous 
prices.     If  tho  program  succeeds,  as  it  should,  the  prices  of  bread  and  the  other 
products  made  from  or  dependant  on  wheat,  will  be  more  steady  and  more  reasonable. 
The  progrcjn  also  sejks  to  maintain  more  abundant  supfjlies  of  the  other  food  and 
feed  crops  besides  corn  vnd.  wheat. 

KAm^RLY: 

Well,   c:..n  you  sum  up  whrt  this  means? 
STEDIviAN; 

Broadly,  tho  real  significance  of  this  new  Parm  Act  is  this:     It  means  a. 
real  social  effort  to  get  systematic  protection  for  the  farmers  and  all  the 
people  against  the  extremes  of  glut  and  shortage.     The  nation  has  decided  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  farmers  to  fight  single  handedly  against  drought — 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  let  the  supplies  of  food  and  feed  be 
governed  so  greatly  by  tho  effects  of  price  changes.     It  no  longer  is  necessary 
to  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  price  swings — speculative  swings — from  the  cellar 
to  roof  and  back  to  the  collar.    The  nation  does  not  have  to  sit  still  and  wait 
for  an  extremely  low  price  to  drive  farm.ers  out  of  production,  or  an  extremely 
high  price  to  coax  farmers  back  into  production,  as  the  only  means  of  overcoming 
glut  or  shortage.     Demonstrations  of  the  usefulness  to  the  people  of  cooperative 
effort  are  one  of  the  significant  developments  of  our  time.    The  new  Farm  Act 
moans  that  the  field  of  cooperation  is  being  extended  to  include  systematic 
protection  of  the  nation's  food  end  feed  supplies,  systematic  protection  of  farm 
income  -^nd  tho  first  Federal  crop  insurcnce  program  to  protect  the  wheat  farmer 
against  the  greatest  risks  he  has  had  to  face  ?lone. 

KjiDpJELY: 

Thank  you,  Stod,  for  the  news  and  the  comments  on  the  new  farm  program. 
Farm  ezid  Home  listeners,  you  have  heard  Alfred  D.  Stedxnan,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor of  the  Triple-A  and  reporter  to  you  on  farm  prograjn  developments. 
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A         M5TH0D  FOR  ^KAXIHG  SII^       _  TI.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

A  i-adio  conversation  -/it]'  Morse  Salis"bury,  'Acting  Dire(|t&-r_ja£  

Information;  Fr^-pJc  L.  Teuton,  Editor,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  andtTu'ilS diKi"' 
Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  Str.-tes  De]t-)artment  of  Agriculture, 
presented  in  the  Leptrtment  period  of  the  national  Farm  and  Home  Houj", 
Tuesday,  March  1,  19o8,  a'ld  broadcast  hy  a  netvror'-  of  93  stations  associr.ted 
v/ith  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

--ooOoo — 

miACS  ICADISRLY: 

And  here  in  TJashin-;ton,  Farm  and  Home  folhs,  we  have  "a  whole  galaxy 
of  stars  —  a  whole  galcjcy  of  stars  —  Josephine  Hemphill,   .   .   .  Morse 
Salisbury.   .   .   ,  rnd  Frank  L.  Teirton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
of  the  United' States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FBAinC  TSUTOIT; 

7ell  now  Brother  Kaddcrl;',   it's  all  right  -'ith  me  if  "^'ou  want  to  call 
Sister  Eemx^hill  a  star,  and  Morse  Salisbury  ri.  star  —  but  me,   I'm  just  a 
plain  "sorgh\u7i  molasses"  man  from  the  hills  of  Tennessee.    Aiid  Boyl  you'll 
never  taste  anything  as  good  as  the  sorgh'om  molasses  gingerbread  their  make 
down  in  that  country. 

jcsfphii:5  I-SIPHILL: 

Be  careful,  kr.  Teuton.  In  this  place,  before  lunch,  you  don't  da,re 

tal^-:  about  something  good  to  —  e-a-t.     All  these  strong  men  here  begin  to 
swoon. 

TEUTON; 

Is  that  a  fact  I     'Thy,  th-y  all  look  healthy. 

M0HS5  SALISBURY; 

Brother  Teuton,  don't  give  credence  to  everything  you  hear. 

HB,iPEILL; 

Mr,  Teuton,  it's  a  fact  —  one  day  I  talked  about  Shrimp  Creole  — 
and  Morse  keeled  right  over.    Yes  sir  —  he  keeled  right  over  I 

TEUTON: 

But  can't  I  tell  you  how  my  cook,  Susie,  maJces  molasses  gingerbread? 
With  good  old  genuine  country  buttermilk,  v-ith  a  "cite"  to  it? 

HE}.-:PHILL; 

Oh  I '  d  love  to  hear  Susie's  recipe.    But  I  don't  think  Mr."  Salisbury  — 

TEUTON: 

Jo,  you're  going  to  disap-^oint  all  the  folks  vho  like  molasses  ginger- 
bread. 
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HMPKILL:  ....   , 

I  y.nov  it,  Hr,  Traiton,  tut  Mr.  Sali3"bur:/  is  interested  only  in  ;"-o~jLr 
new  method  of  iria-kinr";  sirap.     Isn't  tb.at  rijT-ht,  Horse? 

SALISBURY;  •   •  ' 

Oh  yes,  jos.  Prank,  -  how  do c s  Susie  —  You  tell  us  •a.'bout  the  s irup 
situation!  How  much  sor.ghum  molasses  do  ve  produce  in  th.is  country.  And 
hj-  the  v/ay,  !Fran]-r,   in  Tennessee,  do  you  call  mola-socs  it_  or  them? 

TEUTON; 

7cll,  we  call  it  "them,"  bat  it's  rtally  "it."     The  annual  production 
is  about  15  million  f;allons  of  sorgo  sirup,  and  about  20  million  •gallons  of 
sugar  cane  sin,ip. 

SALISBURY;      •    ■    ■  • 

Thirty-five  million  gallons.     That's  a  pretty  big  total.    Most  of 
the  sorgo  sirup  com.es  from  Alabama,  Mississir'oi,  ? 

TEUTOT: 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  I-Torth  Ca.rolina,  and  about  30  other  States. 
In  fact,  at  one  time  or  other,   it's  been  produced  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  sugarcane  siru.p  cones  mostly  from  Georgia,  Mississip-ni ,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Florida.     On  thotisands  of  f.arms  in  the  South,  both  sorgo  and  sugar- 
cane sinrp  are  important  cash  crops,  rr>  well  as  family  subsistence  crops. 

SALISBURY; 

Now  Frank,  toll  us  your  new  viciy  of  makirig  sirup.'  I  knov;  the  old  way. 
With  a  horse-drawn  cane  mill,  evaporating  pan,  and  skimmers  —  hauled  around 
from  one  farm  to  another. 

HMPKILL; 

In  our  neighborhood,  you  ccald  .alwa^^s  tell  who  was  making  sorghum  — 
if  the  v/ind  was  in  the  right  direction. 

TEUTON; 

Yes,  didn't  it  smell  good?    But  even  the  best  of  the  old  sirup  makers 
will  tell  you  there  v^as  plenty  of  grief  in  the  old-time  method.    Even  after 
they'd  done  their  dead  level  best,   the  sirup  would  often  scorch  and  burn, 
or  "jelly",   or  "clabber, "  or  "sugar". 

HSlvIPHILL: 


Like  those  samples  you  showed  me. 

TEUTON : 


That ' s  right . 


SALISBURY; 


What  causes  the  trouble? 

TEUTON; 

Why,  Morse,  the  starch  in  the  .juice  causes  a  lot  of  that  trouble. 
But  the  farmer  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  till  the  chemists  gave  him  a 
new  method  of  making  sirup. 
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SALISBURY; 

And  I  understand  t]ia.t  nevi  nethod  centers  around  four  points. 

TZUTCH : 

Yes,  four  points  —  allowing  the  juice  to  settle  "before  it's  evaporated, 
careful  straining  of  juice  and  sirup,  semi-cooking  and  treating,  o,nd  taking 
the  sirup  off  at  the  proper  time.  ■ 

SALIS}3l?,Y; 

How  do  you  got  rid  of  the  starch? 

TEUTON: 

you  let   the  jviice  settle,  and  so-ae  of  the  starch  settles  out 

with  it, 
SALISBURY; 

TThat  do  you  do  with  the  settlings.    Use  'em  for  stoclc  feed? 

TSUTOiT: 

Yes,  use  'em  for  stock  feed,    ITow  this  new  method  of  making  sii-up 
requires  trro  cookings.     The  first  cooking  is  done  in  a  large  evaporating  pan  — 
like  the  old-time  pans,  exce-ot  the  nev^  type  pan  har,  v;ings  or  troughs  or.  the 
side. 

SALISBUR\; 

A  good  ideal    That  makes  skimming  easier. 

TEUTON: 

That's  right.    And  in  the  first  cooking,  you  cook  the  juice  to  the 
half-done  stage. 

HS^HILL: 

How  do  you  know  when  it's  half  done. 

TSUTOIT: 

Oh,  you  use  a  hji-drometer. 

EEJ^HILL: 

Of  course! 

TEUTOT: 

TThen  the  hydrometer  reads  20  degrees,  pull  off  tht  half-done  sirup  at 
orce  —  im-iediately  —  right  away.    Let  it  flow,  "by  gravity,  from  the  big 
evaporator  to  a  treating  tanl-c.     In-  this  treating  tanlc,  the  sirup  is  mixed 
with  r  little  malt. 

SALISE'JRY; 

How  I  get  it.     The  malt  changes  that  troublesome  starch  into  sugar. 

TEUTON: 

Y'es  —  and  you  get  rid  of  slow  boiling,  scor'ching,  clabbering,  and 
jellying-.    ITow  with  certain  varieties' of  sorgo  —  and  su.garcane,  too  —  you 
should  also  use  invertase,  a  v;ater  extract  of  yeast  —  to  prevent  sugaring. 


Ho"7.  long  do-^^ou  kenp  the  treated  simp  in  the  troe.tin;;  tanlc? 

TEOTOH: 

'.',Ti7,'  over  ni/^ht,   or  until  the  next  da^.,  -Then-  it's  cooked  a  second 
time,  in  the  finishing  pan.    Fnen  the  hydrometer  r^-ads  35-l/2  or  36  degrees,-, 
pull  off  the  sirup,   immediately,   in  h^.tches.     T7B11,  that's  the  new  method 
of  making  sorgo  and  sugarcane  sirups.    Jo,  you  told  me  not  to  make  it 
technical .    Did  I? 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh  no  —  it  sounds  quite  simple. 

TSU-IQIJ; 

It  is_  simple  — ■  and  there's  no  guessing.    People  •'.vho  tried  the  new 
method  last  season  sry  it  T.'orkod  fine. 

Ha^PKILL: 

Good. 

SALIS3UHY; 

i'Tov/  ht.re's  something  I'd  like  to  know,  Prank.     Yoi.i  said  a  while  ago 
that  the  half-done  sirup  flows  "by  gravity;. 

TPUTOJI: 

Yes  —  •  ; 

SALISBURY; 

That  means  you'd  hetter  have  your  s i rap-making  outfit  located  on  a 
hill ,  doesn ' t  it . 

TEUTOIT: 

Yes,  Morse,  you're  right,    .It  does.     If  you  want  an  ideal  layout,  have 
your  outfit  on  a  hillside,  or  a  slope,   so  the  juice  will  flow  "by  gravity, 
and  have  your  cane  mill  50  to  a  hundred  feet  from  the  evaporator,  so  you 
•jon't  get  so  much  noise,  o.nd  dust. 

HSvlPHILL; 

Now  tell  us  the  advr.ntages  of  this  noT''  sorgo  siru"n  —  made  this  new 
way.     That ' s  what  I  want  to  know. 

TEUTOII; 

TJell  Josephine,  it  has  lots  of  advantages  —  it's  lighter  in  color,  and 
milder  in  flavor,  and  it  smells  mi,ghty  good.     It  doesn't  have  so  many  dregs 
as  the  old  sirup,  either.    And  it's  a  better  keeper. 

SALISBURY; 

T/hat '  s  the  cost  —  compared  ^/ith  the  old  method. 

TEUTON: 

TThen  you  have  the  right  equipment  —  the  cost  is  not  over  half  a  cent 
more,  hy  the  gallon,  than  by  the  olc  way.     That's  what  Harrnan  told  me.  You 
folks  Icnow  M.  D.  Harnan? 


SALISEUHY; 

Oh  "OS  —  he's  dovri  in  A].rvb.ina  —  St.:".tc  Extension  Sirup  Specird  ist . 


HSI-gHILL; 

The  onl;:  one  in  the  country,  isr. 't  he. 

TSUTOi:;  ■    •  ■ 

The  only  one,  go  f'-.r,    Lr.st  ycr-r  Mr.  Hr.rrnan  supervisee!,  the  "building 
rxid  sto.rtod  production  r,t  six  ncv  plrjits  ^.ovn  there  in  AlpJbpj.ir,.    He'd  hr.d 
norc  plp,nts  ^oing  —  hut  it  -.ir.s  just  oorc  th'^-n  one  nr,n  could  do, 

SALISEUHY; 

'.That  do  you  Imor;  about  Mr.  Pa.rner's  sirap  plant  —  dovm  there,  at 
Hcjnilton,  Alabama. 

TEUTON; 

"iTell,  Morse,   in  rnj'"  opinion  that's  a  good  example  of  a  typical  sirup 
plant.    Mr.  Parmer  had  11  years  of  e:rperience  with  an:  old  t:,noe  country 
sorghum  mill  before  lie  took  up  the  nev/  method,  last  fall.    His  new  plant 
can  make  200  gallon3  of  finished  sirup  in  a  l.'3-hour  da--.    Last  2'ear  he  marie 
sirup  for  about  25  farmers.    Some  of  them  hauled  their  cane  tis  much  as  20 
miles,  to  get  the  better  sirup, 

SALISBURY; 

How'd  they  pa^-  for  it.     On  a  toll  basir? 

TZUTOF: 

Yes,  on  a  toll  basis,  mostly.  If  the  farmer  furnished  the  cane,  the 
v/ood,  and  the  help,  he  go-vc  one-fourth  of  his  sirup  in  toll.  If  he  brought 
the  cane  and  furnished  nothing  else,  p.nd  just  stood  around  and  watched,  v/hy 
then  he  gave  one- third. 

SALISBURY; 

Pi-anJ:,  how's  this  nev/  method  of  mahing  sirup  going  to  effect  the 
sirup  business? 

TSUTOIT; 

77ell,  Morse,   it's  a  little  early  yet  to  sty.    But  it's  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  will  have  considerable  influence  on  the.  sirup  business,  as 
more  farmers  over  the  country  take  it  up,    A  complete  outfit  —  like  Hr, 
Parmer's  --  costs  around  $600, 

SALISBURY; 

That's  too  much  for  the  average  sirup  farmer  to  invest  in  for  his  own 
use,   isn't  it! 

TEUTOi:; 

Yes,  it  is,  Morse,  so  you'll  probablj''  see  a  good  many  conmunit;.'-  mills 
for  quite  a  v/hile  yet, 

SAL.ISBURY; 

How  I  believe  you  have  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  about  the  new  method. 
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TEUTON: 

Yes,  we  h3-ve,  anci  tlie  title  is  "Farm  Production  of  Sorgo  Sirup." 
It  tells  the  vrhole  story^  from  'oeginning  to  end. 

SALISBURY: 

And  those  interested  can  ,;^'et  a  copy  of  this  hulletin  fron  the  United 
States  Department  of  A,;:ricu.lture,  TTashington,  D.C.    IToi^  —  is  that  all  — 
you're  going  to  tell  us  a'.)out  sorghum  molasses? 

TEUTON; 

Well  Morse,  that's  the  story  of  our  new  method  of  making  sorgo  sirup. 
Is  there  something  else  you  wanted  to  knov/? 

SALISBURY; 

TJhy,  no  —  if  that's  all,  I  reckon  that's  all.    Josephine  —  I 
recl^on  tho.t '  s  all. 

HMPHILL: 

Mr.  Teuton,   I  can't  hear  to  see  a  man  look  so  —  \7oe'begone  i  It's 
creaking  my  heart  1 

TEUTON: 

You're  right,  Jo.     I  thinic  Brother  Salishury  has  seen  the  error  of 
his  ways.    Mayhe  he  won't  keel  over  toda.y,  if  we  tell  him  just  a  little  "bit 
about  Susie's  molasses  gingerbread. 

H3APEILL: 

Shall  we  ta.ke  the  risk? 

SALISBURY; 

This  is  another  one  of  your  put-up  joDsi  Josephine  and  Erarlc  know 
my  weakness  for  gingerbread.  It's  my  —  my  —  well,  if  I  were  a,n  ancient 
Greek  hero  'I'd  say  it  was  my  Achilles'  heel.    And  they  knov;  ijtl 


HEMPHILL; 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Teuton. 

TEUTON: 

All  right,  Jo.     Susie's  been  making  molasses  gingerbread  for  50  years 
and  she  wrote  doTO  her  "receet"  for  me. 

HEMPHILL: 

Good. 

TEUTON: 

Wlien  Susie  makes  gingerbread,  she  takes  some  sugar  and  molasses  and 
butter,   and  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  some  ginger  — 

HEMILL: 

You  go  too  fasti  Ginger? 
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liakc:  that  {?;inger  a-oot .     Susie  "buys  the  root  and  grates  it  herself. 
She  says  tliat  gives  the  gin.';;er"bread  more  "pep"  —  nore  "umph"  —  she  calls 
it.    And  then  she  puts  in  some  flour,  and  the  sour  milk,  and  — 

HSiPKILL: 

Buttermilk,  you  said. 

TSUTOIT; 

Sure.     I  moan  buttermilk  —  good  old  genuine  country  "buttermilk,  with 
a  "bite."    And  she  mixes  it  all  together,  vrith  salt,  and  soda,  and  "pinches" 
of  spice  and  pinches  of  nutmeg,  and  — 

ks.:p:iill: 

Finches .    Ho"/  many  pinches. 

TSUTOIT : 

Oh,  just  as  mr.ny  as  you  '.vant.  And 
you  balce  it  —  and  you  better  be  read;''  to 
hot. 

HBiPHILL: 

I'm  ready  riglit  nowi 

TEUTON: 

Oh  it's  the  grandest  mola,sses  gingerbread  I  ever  ate.    Oh  excuse  me, 
Jo,  of  course  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  your  gingerbread. 

H3OTILL: 

I'm  sure  nine's  not  nearly  as  good  as  Susie's.    Hers  sounds  delicious. 
Tell  her  I    said  so, 

TEUTON: 

I  won't  need  to.     She's  listening  to  us,  right  nou. 
HMFHILL; 

She  is?     Thank  you,  Sasie,  for  your  recipe.    Thank  you  very  much. 
SALISBURY: 

I_  won't  be  satisfied  till  I  have  a  sample  of  Susie's  gingerbread.  .  . 
And  we're  much  obliged  to  j'ou,  Frank,  for  riving  us  this  report  of  research 
from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistr?/  and  Soil.5  —  research  of  practical  help  to  the 
Southern  farmer.     17allace,  your  galaxy  of  stars  \7ill  now  give  way  to  the  next 
constellation. 

KADDSRLY: 

All  right,  Morse.    But  I'd  better  repea.t  —  all  you  Farm  and  Home 
folks  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  nev;  method  of  producing  sirup, 
Mr.  Teuton  has  just  described  —  will  find  it  fully  explained  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1791,  "Farm  Production  of  Sorgo  Sirup."    Free  v*iile  the  supply 
lasts,  if  you  \Tite  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 


then  you  stir  the  batter,  and  then 
eat  that  gingerbread,  while  it's 
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HOW  THE  HZJILTH  STATUS  OF  FiLYlILIZS  AIT  COLiliUNITIES  ILAS  BEElJ  IMPRO^fM™^''*  of  Agriculture 


BECAUSE  CE  THE  E'ELUENCE  OE  TEE  EXTEESIOE  EECGEAI> 


A  radio  conversation  between  Eroda  Al  Peterson,  extension  s"oecir,list 
in  nutrition  a.nd  health,  College  of  A^ricultare,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Sunderland,  Delhi,  Illinois,  to  be  broadcast  March  3,  1938, 
in  the  Home  Demonstration  period,  National  E  Hone  Hour,  by  90  3tatio;is 

associated  v.'ith  the  National  EroadcastintS  Corryany. 

— ooOOoo — 

AITkOUITCER: 

One  of  our  next  spealcers  hr.s  had  the  verv  rare  e:rocricnce  of  having 
been  a  nurse  i:-'.  Laborador,  that  country  fa,r  to  the  north  of  us.     She  is 
Miss  Freda  Al  Peterson.     Right  nov/  she  is  extension  ST)ecialist  in  mitrition 
and  health  at  the  College  of  ii^^'riculture ,  University  of  Illinois.     I  arn 
almost  temioted  thou^^^h,  to  have  her  go  back  and  tell  some  of  the  thrilling 
e:q)eriences  she  had  in  Laborador  before  she  cfjne  to  Illinois. 

Hov;  aboxit  it.  Miss  Peterson?    As  a  nurse  and  a  \;orl-:er  for  improved 
health,  v/hat  \7as  the  most  thrillJ.ng  experience  you  had  in  Laborador? 

PETSRSOIT: 

Uell,  that's  not  so  easy  to  <--.s\jct  right  off.  Of  course,  there  was 
the  time  the  Indians  got  sick  from  o.rinhing  ^lolluted  v/ater  and  two  of  them 
paddled  all  ni.'^^ht  in  a  canoe  to  take  me  back  to  their  camp  50  miles  av/ay. 

AillTOulTCEE: 

Paddled  all  night? 

PETERSOII: 

All  night  and  they  had  paddled  hard,  for  they  thought  their 

children  and  relatives  were  dying.    ITnen  we  arrived  at  the  cttir.p  the  Indians 
were  stretched  out  15  or  20  in  a  tent.     None  of  them  was  dead,  but,  as  I 
said,   some  of  them  thou.'kt  they  were  dying. 

AIWOUNCER: 

Did  eny  of  them  die? 

PETERSON: 

No,  we  pulled  them  all  through  v/itA  the  help  of  a  gallon  of  castor 

oil  and  some  -oroper  food  But  why  tplk  about  Laborador?    Right  here 

in  Illinois  there  are  stories  about  health  improvement  and  protection  that 
are  .just  as  thrilling  and  stirring  as  those  I  co-uLd  relpte  from  my  Laborador 
ex^^erience  , 

Airi,OUlJCER: 

CrG  right  ahead. 

PETERSON: 

Suppose  I  let  Mrs.  Clarence  S^mderland,  of  Delhi,   Illinois,  go  ahead. 
She's  a  homemaker  and  home  bureau  worker  and  has  had  first-hand  contact  with 
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some  of  these  pro'blens  r-nd  experiences.     She's  fror.!  Jersey  covjity,  you  knor?, 
Fev  other  counties  in  Illinois  surpass  Jersey  County  for  exnnples  of  health 
improver.ient  in  foj.iilies  raid  conraunities ,  -  her.lth  iiviprovenont  "brou.^^lj.t  rJbout 
"by  the  extension  progroin. 

SUffDEELMD: 

ITov/,  Miss  Peterson  You  knov/        don't  hr.ve  to  paddle  50  niles 

to  s^et  to  a  nurse  in  our  county  rn6.  v/c'vc  never  had  any  sick  Indians. 

PETERSOj>T: 

Pcrh.aps  not.     But  diclji't  you  tell  me  about  a  district  school  teacher 

in  your  co'ionty?  A  man  who  wouldn't  cooperate  in  the  hot  school  lc\nch 

project?  He  said  it  was  a  foolish  fad,  and  couldn't  he  done. 

STOlTERLiUTD:  '  _ 

Oh,  he  wa.s  easy.    Before  we  got  through,  he  was  one  of  our  strongest 
supporters.    His  school,  and  27  others'  out  of  the  66  rural  schools  in  the 
county,  installed  hot  noon  lunches  that  fii-st  year, 

PE::ERSOn : 

And  that  v/c,s  the  heginninf,;;  of  your  success  in  iraproving  the  health 
score  of  rural  children  in  Jersey  county? 

SUMDEHLAllD: 

TTell,   I  guess  the  real  "beginning  was  made  before  that.    You  see  in 
our  county  the  rural  school  children,  almost  to  a  child,   c£'-rry  lujich  fi-om 
home.     Through  a  little  detective  work  we  traced  one  causr^  of  the  lovr  health 
rating  of  our  rural  children  to  these  poor  noon  lunches. 

PETESSOII: 

Detective  v;ork? 

SUliDEBIjAlTD: 

Yes,  almost  that.    A  woman  in  each  comr.mnity  of  Jersey  ■countj'-  was 
appointed  to  visit  the  schools  in  her  neigh"borhood .     Tactfully  and  casually, 
she  found  out  what  wps  in  the  lunch  boxes  and  paper  sacks  in  which  the 
cliildren  carried  their  lunches. 

PSTERSOH: 

I  can  still  remember  that  lunch  box  I  carried  to  country  school. 
It  cost  38  cents,  folded  up  when  it  was  empty  and  I  toll  you  it  r^as  swell. 

SUl'IDE?:..AiID : 

'7ell,  Y/c  didn't  find  many  ch-'ldrcn  in  our  survey  v;ho  '.vcro  that  v/cll 
taken  care  of.     It  wasn't  the  containers  so  much.... but  the  meals  for  the 
most  -oart  were  very  poorly  plaiuiec"' . 

PETEHSOiT: 

Per  instance. 

SUlIDSELAi'ID: 

Well,  t'nere  ?/ere  huge  meat  sandwiches,  slices  of  bread  spread  with 
cold  cooked  p-ampkin,  pie,  cake  with  rich  icing,  fried  doughnuts  and  even 
cold  pancakes. 
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PSTERSOiT: 

ITo  frait? 

SUiroSELAlTD: 

Not  even  apples,  in  a  county  vuieve  apple  orciiardin.s  is  an  important 
industry, 

PSTEHSOl^: 

That  was  easy  to  chaj^.'^e,  v/asn't  it? 

SUiroSKLAlLD: 

Indeed  it  \7as .    And  it  dic^ja't  take  us  long  to  get  started  at  it, 
Mrs,  Eunice  Pardee,  T7ho  wa.s  home  adviser  at  that  time,  gave  us  mothers  a 
special  lesson  on  packing  the  school  lunch. 

PETEHSOl": 

And  c.iC  she  put  in  an  apple? 

SUIDEPXAIT): 

She  taur;ht  us  souething  more  valuahl.c  than  that,    Mrs,  Pardee  showed 
us  that  thought  and  planning  wre  more  importrnt  than  money  in  puttin/^  up 
a  good  school  lunch. 

PETEHSOII: 

And  just  now  did  you  work  it  so  th'^  c''"iil-''.ren  could  have  a  hot  dish 
of  food  at  noon  to  supplement  the  sandwich  lijuich? 

SUKDEnLAiiD : 

7ell,  for  that  we  had  tv;o  plsn.s.     One  plan  was  for  the  children  to 

"bring  a  pint  jar  of  food  frcn  hone  to  be  heated  in  a  lard  can  of  water  on 
top  of  the  school  stove, 

PETEHSOH: 

Tliat  so'unds  easy  enough, 

SUiroEPLAi^: 

It  was,     Hhe  second  plan  was  the  oiie  laughed  at  hy  the  man  school 
teacher. 

PETEP^O:^: 

7ell,  it  must  have  "been  a  so    d  and  sensible  plan,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
changed  over  so  completelj''  as  he  die'. 

SUiDSPUUTD: 

It  was  sound ,  and  successful,  too,    ^Te  first  appointed  a  hot  lunch 
chairman  for  the  district.     The  Chairman  interviewed  the  homemakers  of  the 
territory.     Some  of  them  had  no  children  in  school,  but  they  all  helped 
Tolan  r  five-months  schedule  of  hot  noon  lunches, 

PSTSPuSON: 

And  then  who  did  the  work? 
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suin)s:aLAin): 

Well,  oach  of  the  raothers  knei,7  dcfi^iitcl^^  wiiich  da^.'s  she'd  lie  oxpcctod 
to  prepare  enough  food  so  that  each  of  the  40  or  more  children  could  have  a 
cup  of  hot  nourishing  food,  —  providing;  the  child  furnished  the  pvcp  and 
spoon. 

PETERSON: 

And  -7hat  did  they  get  in  the  cups? 

SmroSBLAlTD : 

Oh,  lotn  of  different  things  creamed  vcgcta.hlcs ,   such  as  carrots, 

peas,^  corn,  tomatoes,  cahhage  o^nd,  potatoes ;  soiips,  such  as  cream  'of  tomato, 
potato  a?id  vegetahle,  rice  and  cheese,  macaroni  pr.d  cheese,  chiclccn  md 
noocllcs  ^\nd  cocoa. 

PETEHSOIT: 

T-\o  vroaldn't  he  healthier  and  do  better  'jorh  in  school  -.vith  th.at 
kind  of  a  lunch? 

SUlIDEPiiUnD: 

TTliv  c;vcn  the  skeptical  tervchcr  enjoyed  2':i3  portion  of  hot  food  raid 
acijnittcd  that  it  had  heen  done. 

PSTEPSOi": 

And  r.Q-a  I  under s-'-'^.p.d  that  parent-teachers'  associations,  and  ot.acr 
groups  have  taken  up  t]-ic  hot  sci'aool  lunch  io.ea  to  the  extent  that  more  tlia.n 
half  th:;  counties  in  the  state  arc  f ollov/ir.g  the  plan, 

SUIlIDSELAim; 

Yes,  tkejr  say  t]:.at  Jersey  county  is  only  one  of  about  50  or  so 

counties  in  Illinois  wViere  school  children  haA'-e  a  hot  noon  disn-  \7it]".  their 
lunch . 

PETEPSOIT: 

And,  of  coiirse,  the  hot  school  lunch  project  is  only  one  exar.-iDlc  of 

the  many  things  Extension  is  doing  to  keep  you  homcmakers  v/ith  positive 
health  habits. 

SUIIDEELi\I© : 

That's  right  and  I  don't  mean  to  leave  the  im.pression  that  in 

Jersej  county  v/e're  so  busy  vrith  out  hot  ^chAX)l_  lunches  th:-t  \7e '  re  forgetting 
abour  O'k.er  positive  health  mca,sures  Prevention  of  fatigue,  for  instance. 

PETE?^0-': 

i'es,  and  periodical  health  exaj-ninations,  medical  and  dental  clinics, 
foot  and  shoe  clinics,  ?.nd  observa,nce  oi"  better  health  .habits, 

SUiOEPLAIO): 

On  tl-iat  matter  of  better  health  habits,  we  \7omen  in  Jersey  county 
have  learned,  for  instance,  that  it  isn't  enough  just  to  be  able  to  cook  as 
our  mothers  did.    We've  found  out  a  lot  of  things  that  mother  didn't  ]:nov; 
about  use  of  milk  in  the  diet,  vegetable  cookery,  meat  cookei'2'-,  cereals, 
and  preservation  of  foods  by  prcssui-e  canning  methods. 
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P3TERSCIJ: 

So  hrvo  'thouscnds  of  other  woruor.  throiiichout  the  str.tc.    And  getting 

these  positive  heplth  measures  estal)lished  has  made  it  easier  to  carry  out 
the  second  step  in  our  health  education  T'l-ogram. 

SUNDEI^Al-ID: 

You  mean  disease  prevention  through  imnroni zat ion,  sanitation  and. 

education  helping  us  to  understand  the  causes,  prevention  and  care  of 

communicable  diseases? 

PETSRSOIT: 

That's  right. 

SUisTDEKLAlOD: 

That's  one  of  the  first  thins.';s  'rie  — orlred  on  in  Jersey  county. ..  .v/e 
talked  with  officers  of  the  local  medical  association  and  fovind  our  physicians 
very  willing  to  coor)erate  in  a  heolth  program.    One  very  definite  res\ilt  \7as 
that  with  the  help  of  the  State  Department  of  Puhlic  Health  and  our  local 
physicians  717  raral  children  were  im:."ainized  against  diphtheria. 

PETSRSOL': 

Yes,  and  I  "believe  it  was  your  county  where  one  of  the  women  said: 
"The  Health  lessons  we  had  on  prevention  of  the  common  cold  have  "been  worth 
to  my  family  all  the  dues  I  have  paid  into  the  home  ''oureau  for  six  years." 
Wasn't  it  a  woman  in  your  county  who  said  tha,t? 

SUMDEELAin) : 

Very  likely.     I've  heard  more  than  one  v.'om.aLi  in  the  county  m.ake  a 
statement  like  tliat. 

PETEP^Ol-T: 

And  What's  true  in  Jersey  county  can  1:e  duplicated  all  over  the  State, 
Mrs.  Sunderla.nd.    Preventive  medicine,   that  is,  annual  health  examinations, 
tu"berculin  tests,  immunization  and  the  prevention  of  comuunica'ble  diseases, 
v/ere  talcen  up  \;ith  such  widesproa,d  interest  during  the  pp.st  year  that  close 
to  20,000  women  in  Illinois  attended  a,lmost  700  meetings  that  were  held  on 
different  phases  of  the  question, 

SUNDERLAl'lD : 

TJho.t '  s  more,   I  believe  I  can  say  that  v/e '  re  follovring  up  on  what  v/e 
learn  at  these  meetings.    At  least  in  Jersey  county  we're  placing  new 
emphasis  on  such  things  as  sanitary  toilets,  the  relation  of  toilets  to 
water  supnly  and  the  testing  of  v/ater  in  wells  from  which  ov.r  school  children 
drink. 

PZTEHSOII: 

And  you've  gone  after  the  com.mon  flj",  I  believe, 
SUlIDErlAIID: 

Indeed  we  have,    We've  gone  r.^ter  his  breeding  places,  we've  paid 
more  attention  to  screening  doors  aiid  windows  and.  we're  more  concerned  than 
ever  about  letting  flies  go  undisturbed.     Of  course,  I'm  not  claiming  that 
Jersey  county  is  the  most  healthful  spot  in  the  world  or  even  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,    '.7e  still  get  sick. 
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PETSRSOIJ: 

3xit  the  point  is  th.at  -'•ou  do  something  ahout  that,  too, 
SU1IDE3LA]^TD: 

Yes,  vie  try  to.  I  thiiik  you  call  it  the  third  point  in  your  health 
evlucation  progrrn:  Demonstrating  si.  :plc  nvirsing  procedv,rcs  zo  thc.t  '.tc  nay 
carry  out  physicians  orders  intelligently. 

PSTERSOIT: 

Yos,  that  right. 

SUilDEitLAinD : 

For  instance,  Miss  Peterson,   I  -,7  on  dor  hov;  na^n^'  foli:s  ^-no'.T  ah  out  a 
stupo  v/ringer,     I  uas  talking  to  one  of  ny  neighbors  a.fter  the  dcnonstra.tion 
in  our  county  and  she  said,  "Tifell,   I'd  surcl;''  going  to  ha.ve  one  of  those 
stupe  :7ringors  right  a^jay.    Mary's  t::c  ti.ic  I've  hurned  nysclf,  handling 
hot  applica.tio:is  "because  I  didn't  knov/  ahout  such  :./ringcr3 . " 

P3TERS01T: 

•That's  .just  one  of  the  little  triclcs  in  sir:plc  niirsing  tliat  woncn 
all  oA^er  the  state  ha^ve  learned  ahout  in  recent  years, 

SUIJDEHLAL'D: 

And  there  are  many  others,    Eor  instance,  ■'.ve've  lea,rned  ':on  to  nel-ce  a 
hcd  -jith  a.  p3,ticnt  in  it,  ho-.7  to  give  a  patie:it  a.  hod  "ba.th,  ar.d  ho".7  to 
revive  pa^tients  overcov.io  adth  gas,   or  fro;.":  dro'.vning. 

PETEPSOiJ: 

Speaking  oi  the  old  "sT/iramin"  hole  alv/a.ys  "brings  up'  the  pro"blen  of 
ivy  poisoning. 

S  UIOEPIAI'TI) : 

Yes,  and  \7e've  even  learned  hov;  to  treat  ivy  poisoning,     '.7c  Imo'..^  h-ow 
to  nake  "bandages  and  slings,  h-ov;  to  fix  "both  large  and  snail  pads  for  the 
confort  of  the  patient  axd  protection  of  the  "bed,  how  to  scru"b  ana  disinfect 
our  hands  after  worlcing  r/ith  a  patient  a.nd....oh,  .j\ist  lots  of  other  useful 
things, 

PETERS  O'J; 

Mrs.  Sunderland,  \7e  have  records  of  as  nany  as  eleven  hundred  fcunilies 
in  d.iff -ri-ent  --oarts  of  the  state  adoi:5ting  "oetter  hone  mirsihg  prjictices  in  a 
single  ye-ar,  as  a  result  of  the  things  you've  just  he'en  descrl"bing. 

SUFDERLAiD. 

That's  a.  fine  rec-rd, , . .  I '  ve  often  v/ondered,  Miss  Peterson,  .just  how 
nany  ha-bies'  lives  are  salved,  every  yea,r,  "by  the  ^7ork  done  in  parental  end 
infajit  care  r.s  a.  result  of  our  health  provgran. 

PSTERSOH: 

I'm  sure  it  would  "be  an  iiTn:)ressi ve  total.    Reminds  r.ie  of  an  incident 
in  Jo  Daviess  co\mty,  after  one  of  ny  neetings  there,    "I  had  "been  talking 
a"boat  feeding  "Da."bies  regularly  and  adequately ..,  ,not  waiting,  for  instance, 
until  they  were  two  years  old  to  start  feeding  them  vegetables.     I  then 
asked  if  any  of  the  mothers  had  had  any  experiences  which  might  be  helpful 
to  the  others.     The  very  first  response  wa,s  from  a  mother  with  a  fine  large 
family. 
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SUIOSZLAIHD: 

And  did  she  say  I'yu.'  ideas  v/ere  ne\7  fojagled  p.nd.  ^votildn't  v;ork? 
PSTEPcSOlI: 

Q;uite  the  contrary.     She  confessed  that  slue  had  reared  tlie  first  of 
her  Irrge  family  by  the  old  fashioned  aethod.    TTitli  the  last  tv;o  she  hcd. 
follo'.ved  the  ncr;  routine.     "And  "believe  me,"  she  said,  "I  cpji  testify  that 
the  ncv.'  ncthods  v;or]:," 

SUl^DIKLAlJr: 

And  isn't  it  fine  tliat  raoth:rs  arc  no''  finding  out  ahout  thtsc  nc-.7 
methods  soon  cnouf^h.  so  they  can  -,tart  using  the:.i  -jith  their  FIRST  CKILPPJEIT? 

I  can  rcTnen"ber  v;heii  th..;  lir.i:.icnt  "bottle  v/as  a"bout  the  only  first- 
aid  device  v;e  nothcrs  kncv  anything  a'bout . 

PSTSPSOII: 

I  v/ish  Mrfj.  H.F.  Laheshoro,   ~f  Mason  county  -.to's  here  today.  She 

could  tell  us  v.'hat  important  first-aid  teaching  the  extension  service  is 
doing. 

SUin^EHLAiH): 

I.Irs.  Lakeshore  saved  her  brother's  life,   I  understand,  bj-  "'cnov/ing 
what  to  do  in  case  of  shoch. 

PETERSON: 

That's  right.     Her  brother  v/as  v/orlcing  inside  a  \7ell,  r/hen  the  wall 
caved  in  and  buried  hira,    TThen  they  finally  got  him  out  of  the  r/reckage, 
his  sister  had  hin  placed  on  a  cot  end  left  in  the  hot  sunshine  to  keep 
77am.     She  v/as  the  only  one  at  hand  v.^ao  could  thin]:  v/hat  to  do. 

SUKDERLAirO: 

T7ell,  accidents  like  that  are  happening  every  day  on  our  Illinois 
farms  and  in  our  homes. 

PETERSOII: 

Of  course,  what  we  are  hoping  to  do  in  our  health  education  program 
is  to  -prevent  e^ccidents. 

SUiJDSELAl'TD: 

You  mean  you're  trying  to  teach  us  to  keep  the  kerosene  can  off  the 
warming  oven,  r^id  not  to  start  the  fire  v/ith  the  kerosene  and  to  keep  such 
dp,ngerous  things  as  carbolic  acid,  lye,  and  grasshopper  poison  out  of  the 
reach  of  children  p,nd  not  mistaken  by  older  people. 

EETERSOi:: 

Exactly.    Those  all  seem  like  little  things,  but  more  than  one  life 
has  been  saved  in  Illinois  because  homemcil:ers  ha,ve  learned  to  be  careful. 
And  then  there's  the  matter  of  mentcl  hygiene. 

SUiroSHLAi'ID: 

You  mean  v/hat  we're  doing  to  help  people  think  through,  to  a  happier 
and  more  healthful  adjustment  to  their  own  situation? 
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PSTEHSON: 

Yes,    As  a  woman  in  Kan]calcee  county  said  after  she  had  attended  the 
meeting  on  mental  hygiene,  "That  lesson  made  me  think.     There  are  ways 
in  vrhich  I  have  not  "been  playing  fa^ir  with  my  family. " 

SUilTEHLAI'ro: 

And  I'll  wager  she  was  a  "better  wife  and  mother  after  that. 
PSTSRSON: 

And  she's  not  the  only  one.     There  are  17,000  home  hureau  menhers 
in  Illinois,  for  instance.     If  home  ourea-u  doesn't  do  any  more  for  then 
tha.n  get  them  away  from  hone  once  in  a  v/hile  so  tlos-t  they  can  see  other 
people's  problems  and  forget  their  o':m,   it  will  have  improved  their  mental 
hygiene. 

SUlIDEIlLAiJD: 

And  that's  a  long  step  toward  improving  the  general  health  of  oior 
families  and  communities. 

PETERSOi-T : 

As  a  result  of  a  home  "bureau,  cex'p  hold  last  sum:-er  one  gray-haired 
woman  had  the  e:'.perience  of  heing  awaj''  fro:.~^  home  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life. 

SUlIDSPiAi-ID : 

Mayhe  the  extension  service  is  malcing  our  homes  and  communities  so 
healthful  and  pleasant  that  we  don't  want  to  leave  them. 

PSTEHSOIT: 

That  r:ay  "be  true.    3ut  if  it  is,   the  credit's  all  yours,  I'.rs.  Sunderland. 
Yours  and  t>-at  of  the  several  'nundred  other  local  leaders  who  have  coopera,ted 
with  the  extension  service  in  its  health  educa.tion  program. 

You  leaders  have  helped  rural  Illinois  heccmc  health  conscious,  rjid 
ha.ve  assisted  rural  peop)le  improve  fJieir  health  environment.  We  tharJc  you 
for  your  cooperation  and  assistance, 

AirilGUlTCER: 

And  thvank  you.  Miss  Petersonu    T]iat  wa.s  Miss  Ereda  Al  Peterson,  ex- 
tension specialist  in  nutrition  and  health,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois,  reviewing  Illinois'  progress  in  raral  health  r;a.ttcrs 
with  Mrse  Clarence  Sunderland,  a  local  leader  on  the  health  program  from 
Delhi,  Jersey  County. 
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A  radio  discussion  'between  Gove  Ham"bidge,  Editor,  1937  Yea|i  _ 
ture,  and  ITallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcast  Eric 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  E|)Ur. 

--oOo— 

KADDERLY: 

Y/o  have  another  story  here  on  the  work  that  has  iDeen  done  in  'breeding  "bcttc] 
plants.     Today's  prograjn  is  going  to  include  another  talk  in  the  series  v/e've  teen 
giving  on  modern  "breeding  work  with  plants  and  animals.     As  many  of  you  know,  thesi 
stories  are  "based  on  different  chapters  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  and 
they've  "been  given  "by  Gove  Hambidge,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Year"book.  Today 
Gove  is  going  to  take  up  a  su"bject  that  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  everyone,  es- 
pecially those  who  live  in  the  country  -  the  "breeding  of  flowers. 

HAMBIDGE: 

And  I  dare  say,  Wallace,  that  some  of  the  people  listening  in  on  this 
program  have  done  some  y;ork  in  flower  "breeding  themselves.     There  have  been 
thousands  of  amateurs  who  have  followed  that  fascinating  ho"bi"by. 

KADDERLY: 

As  a.  matter  of  fact,  Gove,   I  imagine  amateur  flov/er  breeders  have  pro"ba"bly 
created  quite  a  few  of  the  varieties  commonly  grovm  today. 

HAIvEBIDGE: 

They  undou"btedly  have,  according  to  S.  L.  Emsv/eller,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  flower  "breeding  in  the  Yearbook,    (it's  quite  a  long  article,  by  the  way,  and 
three  other  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  colla"borated  with  Emsweller  in  pre- 
paring it  -  Philip  Brierley,  D.  "V.  L-ainsden,  and  F.  L,  Mulford.)     For  instance, 
Em.sweller  jjoints  out  that  there  are  now  15  thousand  varieties  of  sweet  peas,  7 
thousand  varieties  of  dahlias,  4  thousand  varieties  of  iris  -  o-nd  so  on.  Those 
immense  nvimbors  have  b^een  made  possible  partly  "by  the  fact  that  amateurs  working 
in  their  own  "back  yards  and  gardens  all  over  the  v/orld  have  made  many  contri"butionF 
to  our  lists  of  such  flowers  as  the  iris,  gladiolus,  dahlia,  rose,  and  narcissus. 

KADDERLY: 

Not  to  mention  the  mimy  professional  plantsmen  and  growers  who  spend  their 
lives  at  it.     If  I  remem'ber  rightly,  Emsweller  gave  some  impressive  figures  on  the 
size  of  that  industry  -  v/hich,  "by  the  way,  is  one  "branch  of  agriculture  devoted 
entirely  to  the  production  of  things  of  teauty. 

HA:v!3IDGZ: 

Yes,   it's  quite  a  siza"ble  business — selling  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
m.illion  dollars'  v/orth  of  "things  of  beauty"  every  year,   in  fact.     But  whether 
they're  commercial  producers  making  a  living  at  it,  or  amateurs  -  I  like  to  think 
that  most  people  who  breed  f Icv/crs  do  it  for  the  love  of  it.     I  remem"ber  a  friend 
of  mine  v;ho  used  1:0  spend  ail  his  spare  time  that  way.     He  once  told  me  that  no 
detective  story  could  give  him  the  fine  feeling  of  suspense  he  had  when  he  v/as 
v/aiting  'to  see  what  curious  or  wonderful  thing  some  new  cross  would  produce  in  the 
way  of  hy"brids. 

KADDERLY: 

Yes,  I  can  v/ell  imagine  tha.t  might  "be  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime.    But  doesn't 
Emsweller  make  certain  criticisms  of  the  way  flo'ver  breeding  is  ordinarily  done, 
Gove? 
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HAi\^BIDGE: 

w'ell,  yes  ,  he  thinks^  there '  s  still  too  much  -  £^uesswork  -  or  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss  v/ork'  about  it .     He  thinks  flower  "breeders  have  a  tendency  to  stick  to  old 
methods  'that  have  oeen  proved  to-  tiG  slow  and  cumbersome.     They  haven't  kept  up-to- 
date  with  modern  dovelopmonts  in  the  science  of  genetics. 

K/JDDEHLY:  . 

1  suppose  ho  is-  comparing  their  work  v/ith  the  rather  highly  scientific  v/ork 
done  today  "by  the  wheat  iDrecdcrs  ajid  corn  breeders  and  so  on.  ■' 

HAMBIDGE: 

That's  about  it.     He  thinks  flower  breeders  would  gain  a  great  deal  by 
using  these- more  scientific  methods.    They'd  save  time,  they'd  get  more  certain 
results,  they'd  be  able  to  do  some  things  they  can't  very  well  do  by  the  methods 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

KADDEELY: 

All  that  means  a  gcod  deal  of  hard  study  and  experiment.     Plant  breeding 
today  is  a  rather  complicated  business. 

HAI/miDGE: 

Emsweller  compares  it  to  flying.     He  says  you  can't  expect  to  operate  an 
airplane  without  a  good  deal  of  study  and  hard  v;ork.    But  in  the  case  of  flower 
breeding,  it's  worth  all  the  trouble  you  take  to  find  out  about  the  scientific 
.background.     He  thinks  the  future  of  flower  breeding  is  extremely  promising  simply 
because  the  scientific  aspects  of  i.-t  have  hardly,  been  touched  as- yet. 

KADDESLY: 

Can  you  give  us  an  excjnple  that  will  illustrate  modern  breeding  -/ork  v/ith 
flowers,  Gove? 

HAJffilDGE: 

Well — let's  see — I  might  say  something  about  rust-resistant  snapdragons  as 
an  example  of  wha.t  he  m.eans .    Along  about  1913  this  rust  disease  of  snapdragons  ap- 
peared around  Chicavgo.     It  wasn't  long  before  it  had  spread  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  even  dom  into  Mexico  ajad  up  into  Canada.     Greenhouse  growers  finally 
got  so  they  could  control  it  to  some  extent  by  careful  watering  and  keeping  the 
right  temperatures.    But  that  couldn't  be  done  outdoors,  and  snapdragons  began 
gradually  to  disappear  from  American  gardens. 

KADDESLY: 

It  would  have  been  a  calamity  for  flower  growers  if  they  had  disappeared. 

HAJCBIDGE:  '    '  ' 

Yes,  it  certainly  would.     The  snapdragon  is  a  grand  flower.    But  fortunately 
in  1922  two  plants  .that  showed  some  resistance  to  rust  were  found  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.   Eive  years  later,   seeds  were  distributed  to  several  investigators.  Well, 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  by  careful  selection  aiid  self-pollination,   strains  of 
snapdragons  were  developed  that  were  highly  resistant  to  rust. 

Meanwhile  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  v/as  studied.     It  was  found  tha.t 
whenever  a  strain  subject  to  rust  v/as  crossed  v/ith  a  resistant  strain,   the  hybrid 
between  them  was  resistant.    But  when  this  hybrid  plant  was",  sclf-pollinatcd,  and 
plants  were  grown  from  its  seed,  three  out  of  four  "/ould  be  resistant  and  one  v;ould 
be  susceptible  every  time. 
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KADDEPXY: 

Alv;avs  three  to  one,  hey?     I'm  a  little  shaky  about  my  genetics,  Gove  -  but 
wasn't  that  one  of  the  ratios  originally  discovered  by  old  Gregor  Mendel  long  ago 
when  he  was  v/orking  -.vith  peas  in  his  monastery  garden? 

HAIffilDGE: 

Exactly,  Wallace.    And  it  means  that  resistance  to  rust  is  controlled  by  a 
single  dominant  gene,  and  susceptibility  by  a  single  recessive  gene  in  the  germ 
colls  of  the  snapdrafron.    With  that  knowledge,  breeders  could  go  ahead  and  brood 
resistant  strains .    There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  ncv/  forms  of  rust  may 
show  up,  just  as  they  have  in  the  case  of  wheat  -  and  where  that  happened,  the 
problem  would  be  more  complicated. 

KADDEELY: 

V/ell,  that's  very  interestinrr .     Are  there  other  cases  of  breeding  disease 
resistant  flowers? 

HAJ-ilDGE: 

There's  one,  anyway  -  the  China-aster.     The  China-aster  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  flowers  for  cutting  -  almost  as  popular  as  the  sweet  pea.  Vfell, 
during  the  past  10  years  it  came  near  getting  wiped  out  too  -  by  two  diseases,  wilt 
and  yellows.     If  you've  ever  tried  to  grow  asters  in  wilt-infected  soil,  Wallace, 
you  know  hov;  discouraging  it  is.     You  Just  give  up,  in  fact,  and  grow  something 
else  instead. 

So  it's  good  to  be  able  to  make  an  optimistic  report.    Largely  as  a  result 
of  v/ork  carried  out  at  the  Wisconsin  experiment  station,  wilt  -  v;hich  is  a  fungus 
disease  that  lives  in  the  soil  and  on  the  seed  -  has  been  conquered  by  the  selec- 
tion of  resistant  plants.     Seedsmen  now  advertise  resistant  strains  of  all  the 
major  groups  except  the  pompons.     Yellov/s,  which  is  a  virus  disease  spread  by  leaf- 
hoppers,  can  be  controlled,  where  it  is  prevalent,  by  growing  the  plants  -under 
cloth  covers  that  keep  the  insects  out.    Maybe  some  day  we  will  also  have  yellows- 
resistant  China-asters,  just  as  we  have  yellows- resistant  cabbage. 

KADDEELY: 

From  those  tv;c  examples,  I  should  say  the  breeders  have  demonstrated  that 
they  call  breed  disease- resistant  flov/ers  a.s  well  as  other  plants  -  if  they  have 
the  chance  and  go  at  the  job  right.    iTow  hov/  about  other  things  besides  disease 
resistance,  Gove?    That's  only  a  part  of  the  story,  after  all. 

HAJOIDC-E: 

True  enough  -  especially  in  the  case  of  flov/ers,  where  everything  depends 
on  color  and  form  and  size  and  blooming  period  and  so  on. 

KADDE5LY: 

Speaking  of  blooming  period  -  I've  been  interested  in  some  work  with  hardy 
chrysanthem-ijms ,  right  out  here  at  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's  Station  at 
Beltsville . 
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Yes,   thot  has  interested  me  too,  "because  I  happen  to  'oe  especially  fond  of 
chrysc.nthem-ums .     The  main  trcuolo  with  hardy  outdoor  chrysanthemums  -  at  least 
that's  the  way  I  feel  alsout  it  -  has  "been  that  they  "bloom  so  late.     You  hardly 
get  a  chance  to  enjoy  them  "before  heavy  frosts  come  along  and  finish  the  v;hole 
gorgeous  display.     'Jell,  out  at  Beltsville,  they've  "been  selecting  plants  for 
early  "bloom  for  several  years  -  aJid  they've  gradually  moved  the  date  of  "blooming 
"back  and  hack  until  now,  mind  you,  they  have  strains  that  "bloom  in  late  July,  and 
others  that  keep  coming  right  along  up  until  killing  frosts.     That's  a  fine 
achievement  -  I  think. 

KADDEiniiY: 

So  do  I.     But  now,  Gove,   I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  end  this  conversation. 
HM'IBIDGE: 

I'm  sorry  for  that  Wallace.    We've  hardly  "begun.     I  could  do  a  lot  more 
talking  a'^oout  flowers. 

Ki'JDDEELY: 

Yes,   I'd  like  to  keep  on  myself.     However  -  the  time  is  up,  and  that's  that. 
Before  going  on  to  the  market  news,  I'll  just  remind  our  listeners  again  that 
this  "brief  discussion  of  flower  "breeding  is  "based  on  some  of  the  material  in  the 
1937  Year"book  of  Agriculture,  which,  of  course,  deals  with  many  other  things 
"besides  flowers.     The  YearlDook  is  distriouted  free  on  request  "by  Mem'bers  of 
Congress  as  long  as  their  supply  larts.     Then  it  ic  on  sale  hy  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  $2  a  copy. 
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A  REPORT  ON  4-H  CLUE  WORK 
WtiAT  IT  IS  x^'D  WHAT  "it  IS  DOIi^'G 


n  e  c  ?r  8  y  e  r> 
APRl    1338  ^ 

F  5^  iX-sTaitment  of  i;  'iri:;»cViu 


A  radio  talk  by  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Vferren,  Extension  Service  ,''"u'.  '"^I 
Pepartment  of  Af:;ri culture ,  delivered  in  the  National  4-H  Club  Radio  Program, 
March  5,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  associate  N.  B.  C.  radio 
stations. 


In  greeting  you  of  ray  radio  audience  today,  I  need  not  remind  you, 
especially  after  hearing  the  inspiring  stories  of  these  young  people  from 
Delaware,  thct  the  4-H  club  movement  is  unfolding  similar  opportunities 
to  countless  other  rural  young  people  not  only  in  the  United  Stat-^s  but 
also  in  raajiy  other  countries.     Only  last  week,  Dr.  H.  T.  Jutil.a  of  Finland 
visitied  the  National  4-H  Club  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
bringing  with  him  an  exhibit  of  what  the  50,000  4-H  boys  and  girls  of  that 
interesting  country  ha.ve  been  enabled  to  do  through  their  4-H  farming  and 
horaemaking  activities.    Equj.lly  fine  reports  of  4-H  club  work  have  been 
received  in  the  last  few  months  from  Latvia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
even  from  China  end  So\ith  Africa. 

To  Bone  of  us,  the  tiiae  does  not  seem  far  distant  when  4-H  members 
will  be  having  their  o\m  International  4-E  Cluo  Ccjnp,  perha^ps  at  Washington 
—  o.f fording  an  opport'onity  for  rural  young  people  of  many  lands  to  compare 
notes  on  how  they  are  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities  at  home  and  in 
their  rural  communities;  how  they  are  learnin.-^  to  periorm  the  work  of  the 
home  ajid  barn  and  field  accordii:g  to  the  best  information  afforded  them; 
how  they  are  taking  part  in  community  and  county  improvement  prograjns,  yes, 
how  they  are  even  helping  to  develop  such  programs,   thus  gaining  a  larger 
concepi;  of  national  problems  in  agriculture;  how,  thereby  also,  they  are 
learni:v  to  make  worthwhile  contacts  v/ith  outstanding  men  and  women;  and 
how  they  are  learnir^  to  ma.ke  decisions  v/isely  in  relation  to  their  own 
life  plans  —  in  este.blishin.-;  a  home  of  their  own,  in  deciding  on  a, 
vocation  -nd  perhaps  in  developing  a  financial  plan  that  will  give  to  each 
a,  feelin-_^^  of  security. 

According  to  our  latest  reports,  there  are  now  enrolled  in  4-H  club 
work  more  thi\n  1,300,000  rural  young  people.    Of  this  number,  over  250,000 
are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  —  eji  imposing  figure  in  itself  being 
more  them  are  enrolled  in  any  other  organization  for  rural  young  people  of 
that  age  group.     During  this  past  year,  it  has  been  estimated  that  under 
the  guid?Jico  of  the  120,000  local  volunteer  leaders,  the  4-H  members  of 
this  country  earned  nearly  $25,000,000.     Some  of  this  huge  amount  is  now 
in  savings  accounts  but  a  large  proportion  has  been  spent  for  clothing, 
home  furnishings,  education,  to  :-:elp  m-^et  family  notes  at  the  bank  or 
perhaps  to  increase  the  size  of  a  4-H  herd  of  dairy  cattle  or  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

Hov;ever,  whatever  these  4-H  young  people  may  do,  whether  it  is 
canning  the  surplus  of  the  garden  in  keeping  '.vith  the  dietary  needs  of  the 
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family;  keuping  i,heinsclvds  pliysically  fit  in  order  to  be  efficient  for 
thair  work;  . raisin;i;  .cotton,  corn  or  wheat  in  keeping  with  the  "best  known 
practices;  or ■  gradua.lly  becoming  a  proud  posiicssor  of  a  well-mc.naged  herd  - 
these  rural  young  people,  learn  at  home  to  fa,ce  real  life  situations;  they 
learn  the  :aee-ning  of  o^j-nership,  thrift  and  integrity;  they,  develop  through 
sharing  closer  ties  with  the  members  of  their  own  family,  thus  maicing  for 
family  solidarity;   they  form  friendships  v,'ith  the  most  worthwhile  people 
of  their  ov/n  communities,  and  often,  of  their  counties  and  states;  they 
widen  their  interests  in  many  directions  through  the  various  activities 
in  music,  art,  dramatics  and  other  forms  of  recreation  common  to  the  4-H 
program;  they  learn  to  serve  in  the  home  j-nd  commuaity,  identifying  them- 
selves/with,  the  best  people  of  the  coram"unity  —  thus  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  their  own  best  selves;  ajid  they,  throijgh 
their  meetings  and  numerous  activities,  often  develop  a  spirit  that  makes 
them  an  asset  to  any  organization  and  that  enables  then  not  only  to  load 
wisely. but  also  to  follow  intelligently.     Thus  the  4-H  clubs,  through 
helping  rural  young  people  to  grow  themselveis  as  they  watch  the  growth 
of  their  o-wn  crops  and  livestock  as  well  as  their  other  4-H  cnterprizes, 
are  developing  in  rural  America  a  community  stability  thr.t ,  in  turn,  is 
being  increasingly  recognized  as  essential  to  soeia.l  progress  in  Aracrica, 
today. 
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0\y   "TTJE2^^TY-TH5ES  SUCCSSSFUL  4-H  CLUB  YZARS"  .  APf!  1     1338  ^ 

^  f  ' Vnaitiriant  of  Agricultn 

A  radio  rUscuGsion  among  Mr.  C  E.  McCauley,  State  4-H  Epys'  Cluli 
Agent  at  Lar-e;  Mr.  Dewey  Sapp,  Delaware  State  Legislature;  Mi  sip  Frances 
Coulbourne,  local  leader,  Houston  4-H  Club,  and  Miss  Betty  "iTali'^ls  and 
Harvey  Mf.irvel,  Houston  4-H  Club  Members,  broadcast  in  the  4-H  Club  radio  . 
program,  l^^ational  ?arm  and  Home  Hour,  Satiirday,  March  5,  1938,  by  the 
Na.tional  Broadcasting  Company  and  a  network  of  93  associated  radio  stations 
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TTALLACS  IIADDEHLY : 

Than:  ycu,  John  Hurley.    Here  in  the  KDC  TTashington  studios  are  some 
4-H  club  people  from  Delaware  —  that  little  but  mighty  State  whore  4-H  Club 
v;ork  ho.s  been  riding  high  for  twenty- three  years.     In  fact,  the  title  of  their 
story  is  "Twenty-Throe  Successful  4~H  Years."    I^ov:  in  Just  a  minute  I'm  going 
to  turn  this  microphone  over  to  Sto.te  4-H  Boys'   Club  Ai'jent  at  Largo,  Mr.  C.  E. 
McCauley,  of  — 

C.  S.  McCAUIZY:  ( IlvTEKRUPTIIv:}) 
Just  c;\ll  me  Ed. 

XADDSSLY: 

~:at ' s  that,  Mr.  McCauley? 

McCAUIEY: 

You'd  better  call  me  "Ed"  —  or  the  Dela'vare  Cl-ib  folks  won't  recognize 

me . 

KADDE5LY: 

All  ri:;ht  —  Ed.    h:o\7  long  have  you.  been  in  4-H  Club  v/ork? 
McCAULZY: 

About  fifteen  years.     I  started  back  in  1923,  with  a  poultry  project. 
EADDE5LY: 

And  ever  since  that  time,  you've  been  connected  with  Club  work.  That's 
right,  isn't  it. 


McCAULSY: 

TJell,  give  me  a  little  time  out  —  four  years  at  the  University  of 
Delaware . 


KADDE5LY: 

That  still  leaves  a  good  many  years  of  Club  vrark,  and  a  fine  record. 
As  a  member  of  the  Greenwood  4-H  Club,  you  chose  poultry  work,  and  became  the 
champion  Delav/arc  4-H  poultry--  jtidge,  and  yoij.  went  on  to  win  fi-^st  honors  in 
judging  at  the  Eastern  States  4-H  Club  Poultry  Judging  Contest  in  1939.  After 
graduating  from  the  University,  Mr.  McCauley,  I  know  you  taught  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  hi.gh  school  at  Milford,  Delaware.     I  believe  you.  taught  at 
Milford  until  two  years  ago,  when  yaa  were  appointed  State  4-H  Boys'  Club 
Agent  at  Large.  O.K.? 

McCAULEY: 

"L^'  life  is  like  pji  open  book",  Mr.  Kadderly.     Or  it  will  be,  by  the 
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McCAULSY:  (continued) 

time  you  get  through  with  me. 


KADDE3LY: 

I'm  all  through  —  with  that .     But  now,  Ed,  I'm  ~oing  to  ask  yJa  to 
interview  these  four  Clu"b  members  with  us  from  the  Houston  Communit;-  in  Kent 
County,  Delaware.    And  in  asking  you  I  know  there  can  "be  only  one  ansv/er. 
You'll  do  it. 

McCAUTEY: 

After  tiipt  build-up  you  gave  me  --  I'll  have  to  do  it.     Nov/,  let's  see... 
TTho'll  speak  first.     Devrey  Sapp  —  you've  won  fame  and  prominence  as  the 
first  Del£,-.7are  bo;/  to  enroll  in  a  4-H  Club  project  —  the  very  first.  Suppose 
you  come  over  here  and  tell  us  hovf  you  happened  to  join  a  4-H  Club,  away  back 
there  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

DET7EY  SAPP: 

You  thinlt  on  accou.nt  of  my  advancing  years,  I  can  give  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  younger  generation? 

McCAULEY: 

Of  course  you  can.     You  were  a  charter  member  of  the  Houston  4-H  Club. 
You're  a  successful  farmer.    Doesn't  your  corn  win  top  awards  every  year? 
You've  got  a  herd  of  topnotch  dairy  ca.ttle.    And  —  I  ?:i3.most  forgot  to  add  — 
you  represent  your  district  in  the  State  Legislature. 

SAPP: 

You  thiiic  tha^t  entitles  me  to  lead  and  enlighteii  the  young? 
McCAULEY: 

7cll,  if  it  doesn't,  I  can  a.dd  that  yju'vo  been  president  of  the 
Delawaxe  Str.tc  Crop  Improvoraont  Association,  ajid  director  of  the  Kent-Sussex 
Pair  since  its  beginning  in  1920.     In  1924  you  were  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national 4-K  Leaders'  Training  School  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  And 
I'd  like  to  say  right  here,  Mr.  Sapp,  it  was  your  success  n,s  a,  4-H  Club  member 
that  inf].uoncod  me,  and  many  other  boys  of  Delaware,  to  join  ci  4-H  Club. 

SAPP: 

Xlell,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  Ed.     The  man  most  responsible 
for  interesting  me  in  Club  work  was  Mr.  I/I.  0.  Pence  of  the  Extension  Service- 
Back  in  1914  Mr.  Pence  came  to  our  community  and  o-atlined  Club  work  to  a  s;.iall 
group  of  youngsters.    He  fired  nie  with  ajnbition  to  learn  hov;  to  do  things  in 
a  better  v/ay  -  through  Club  work. 

McCAUIEY: 

And  ha.s  4-H  Club  work  lived  up  to  your  expectations? 

SAP?: 

Yes,  and  then  some  I     Club  work  gave  me  confidence  in  myself  as  '.'ell  as 
in  ray  work.     I  learned  you  can  malce  life  on  the  farm  a  satisfyin~  life  if  you 
put-into-it  clear  thinking  and  hard  \rovk.    And,  of  course,  along  with  the  clear 
thinking  and  hard  \70rk,  you've  got  to  keep  records. 
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McCAULEY: 

YovJre  ri^-.-ht  a'bout  the  records,  Lewev,   as  more  and  more  of  our  young 
peop].e  are  finding  out.    llow,  I  know  you  were  County  and  State  4-H  OIuTd 
champion  corn  grovrer,  and  I  happen  to  know  you  coached  and  trained  some 
demonstration  teams  that  made  excellent  records. 


SAPP: 

TJell,   I  tvuess  I  was ,  and  I  did.    But  look  hero,  2d  —  let's  forget 
about  me.  Let's  talk  ah  out  the  hoys'  4-H  GlvJb  v/e  organized  in  1922.  (You 
know  when  I  got  too  old  to  he  a  Cluh  morahor,  I  figured  the  next  host  thing 
vras  a  joo  as  local  lGn.dor  with  the  County  Cluh  Agent.) 

McCAULBY: 

In  otr.cr  v/ords,  you  wanted  to  stay  in  Cluh  work. 

SAPP; 

Sare.     So  v;c  organized  the  hoys'   Cluh  in  1922,  and  the  next  year  we 
had  15  hoys  in  svfcctpotato  and  poultry  projects. 

I.:cCAUnEY: 

I  remcmhcr  your  dcmonstro.ti on  teams  were  successful  —  hoth  in  Lolawo^e, 
and  in  Massachusetts,  o.t  Camp  Vail,  in  Springfield. 

SAPP: 

Yds,  and  wc  also  ha.d  a  couple  of  community  farm  products  shov/s.  The 
hoys  coo;ocratcd  in  m,arkcting  their  sweetpotrLtoos . 

McCAULEY: 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Dev/ey.  TTny  has  the  Hoiaston  Community  alvfays 
heen  so  much  interested  in  4-H  nork?    You  know  23  years  is  a  long  time. 

SAP?: 

7ell,  the  Houston  community  has  always  vforked  for  things  which  make 
conditions  hetter.     TTe  work  together.   .    .   .     Bat  why  don't  you  ask  one  of 
the  local  ley.ders  of  the  Houston  Cluh  to  ansvrer  that  question. 

McCAULEY: 

Meaning  Miss  Prances  Co-alhourne. 

SAPP: 

Correct. 
McCAULEY: 

All  ri.Tit  .  I'll  do  that.     Frances,  you're  one  of  the  young  ladies  who 
has  sta;/od  in  the  Extension  fold  — 

FRANCES  COULBCUPI^TE : 

I  like  it  so  much  I  couldn't  leave  —  v/hen  I  reached  the  age  limit  for 
memhers . 


McCAULEY: 

How'd  you  happen  to  join  a  4-H  Cluh,  in  the  first  place? 
C0UL30U3I.1:: 

Oh,  I  -./anted  to  he  like  the  "hig"  girls.     Mother  says  I  used  to  come 
home  from  school  and  tell  her  ahout  the  beautiful  dresses  and  fancy  v/ork  the 
girls  in  the  Cluh  were  making.     She  says  I  conj.ld  hardly  wait  until  I  v/as  old 
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COULBOUHi^^ :  (continued) 

enough  to  join.  '  ' 

McCAUIiEY:  . 

Are  7CFU1.  going  to  tell  us  aloout  your  accompli shirionts?    Yaur  v/innings  in 
Cluli  competitions?     The  scholarships  yau  vTon?    Ycnj.r  trip  to  the  l-Iatioiial  4-K 
Club  Gongresr  at  Chicago  in  1950? 

C0UL3QU31vE :  .     •  ' 

Biat  '.vas  a,  v/onderful  trip  —  I  7/as  the  only  Dela'.7arean  there.  Sd, 
let's  not  talk  ahout  in^.  cluh  record,  thougbi  —  After  all,  that's  the  past . 
Let's  talk  aDou.t  the  present  —  our  Cluh  e:ri6  its  effect  on  the  Iiouston 
community . 

McCAULEY: 

All  riglit,  Frances.     I  Just  v/anted  people  to  knov/  that  particular 
group  has  produced  some  mighty  fine  Cluh  mcmhors. 

C0UL30u'31.IE : 

I't  iil  producing  some  mighty  fino  cluh  mcmhcrs.  They're  learning  the 
moaning  of  our  Gluh  motto:  "To  linkc  the  Best  Better."  The;/' re  learning  to 
do  each  J  oh  a  little  hotter  thaxi  they  did  it  the  time  oefore  —  and  some  of 
the  so  days  they're  going  to  have  a  raastorpieco. 

McCAULEY: 

Do  you  rgreo  vath  Devrcy,  that  life  on  the  farm  is  sati sfyin:T,  ii  you 
put  into  it  clear  thinking  and  hard  '.vork? 

C0ULB0U3I-:E: 

I  agrcj  T/ith  him  aosclutcly.     Clear  thinking  and  hard  vrork  —  and  don't 
forget  those  fprm  husincss  records'. 

McCAULEY: 

I  see  you're  Just  as  practical,  as  Dewey  i;;. 
COUIIBOU:^vE: 

S.-porionce ,  Sd ,  is  still  one  of  my  favorite  teachers.     I've  learned  "by 
experience  that  you  get  along  pretty  well  in  this  v/orld  if  you  live  u;    to  the 
4-H  Cluh  pledge  —  clearer  thinlcing,  greater  loyalty,  larger  service,  oettcr 
living  for  cluh,   community,   and  countr;}^. 

SAP?  : 

And  keep  those  farm  record  "books'. 
COULBOaHO : 

Yes  inrleed.     ¥.oxr  Ed,  interviev?  one  of  the  active  Cluh  memhers  of  CA;.r 
Houston  Community.    Betty  TTalius  —  of  ICe-.v  York  City,  until  she  moved  to 
Delavfare  three  or  four  years  ago. 

McCAULEY: 

Come  over  here,  Betty  —  tell  us  '.That  you  think  of  4-H  Cluo  v/ork. 
BETTY  ".[ALIUS: 

lur.  ucCauley,  if  it  v/eren' t  for  the  4-H  Cluh  ~  I '  d  be  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  girls  in  Kent  Caanty. 
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McCAULSY: 

TThat?  !  ! 

T7ALIUS; 

TTnen  I  first  came  to  Dela'.vare  I  v/as  like  —  •.veil,  I  v/as  like  a  fish 
out  of  v;ater.     I  needed  school-girl  friends,  iDut  I  couldn't  get  o,cquainted. 
I  suppose  I  didn't  knov/  how  to  go  aljout  it.     I  v/as  very  unhappy  —  until  I 
joined  the  CIuTd. 

M  c  CAULS  Y: 

Sj-t  ho-./  did  you  happen  to  Join  it. 

mi  US ; 

7ell  —  I'll  have  to  toll  you  a  personal  story  — 

McCAULSY: 

That's  all  right.     Go  ahead. 

T7ALIUS: 

A  year  ago  last  fall  I  was  going  vrith  Jimmy,  the  "boy  I'm  going  to  marry. 
He's  a  very  active  memlier  of  the  Houston  4-H  Club  —  and,  well,   to  tell  the 
truth,  I  us'.d  to  feel  rather  hurt  v/hcn  he'd  stand  mo  up  —    and  go  to  a  CIuTd 
meeting.     I  bcgar.  to  v/ondcr  just  v/hy  the  Club  attracted  him  so  much. 

McCAULEY: 

ITow  that  wrs  just  about  the  timo  the  Cardinal  Club  v/as  planning  to  enter 
the  dr-^jnatic  contest,  wasn't  it? 

T7ALIU5: 

Yes,  o;nd  I've  always  boon  interested  in  dromatics.    TThen  the  Club  chose 
the  pl-^.y  they  v/ero  going  to  give,  "The  TJhite  Phantom",  they  needed  somebody  to 
play  tho  part  of  Ivirs.  Lrcxcl  Blalco .    Jimmy  asked  me  to  join,   so  I  could  t:ik:c 
part  in  the  play.    And  I  did. 

McCAULSY: 

And  you  enjoyed  it? 

T^ALIUS: 

Very  much.     Both  the  dramatics,  and  the  projects.     I_  selected  a  sev/ing 
project.    I>j.ring  the  year  I  made  several  inexpensive  summer  dresses.  I 
entered  the  dress  revue,  and  learned  v/hat  other  girls  v/ere  doing.    Do  you  v/ant 
to  kno'j  v/hat  imoressed  me  most? 

McCAULSY: 

Yai  moan  in  the  dress  revise? 

"ALIUS: 

Ch  no.     In  the  Club .     It  v/as  the  spirit  of  cooperation.     You  knov/  v/c '  re 
all  bound  to  bicker  once  in  a  v/hile,  in  spite  of  everything. 


RcCAULSY: 

Hijunan  nature. 
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:>  ALIUS: 

But  ■,;lien  vre  vrere  practising  for  the  play,  no  matter  '.Those  leelinv'o 
v/ere  hurt,  -.76  oil  vforked  together  --  to  put  the  Cl'J."b  first.     And  of  ccrarse 
I  cajr.e- to-l:.e.ve  some  grand  friends  ainonf^  the  £;ir].s. 

McCAuH:T: 

And  yoij.'ve  'kept  up  yaixr  Tneinhorship . 

'."ALIUS : 

Ocrtalnlj.    Uhere  else  could  I  get  such  good  preparation  for  the  JoId 
of  a  hornenal-:er?    And  '.vhere  gIso  could  I  got  such  a  good  understanding  of  rural 
life?     I'll  ]iav;j  to  know  hov/  to  se-,7,  and  hov;  to  can  all  sorts  of  foods,  and 
hov;  to  cook  —  for  Jimmy. 

Lie  CAULS  Y:         ^    .  ' 

UcU,  yoij'-vc  got  some  voiy  good  reasons  for  remaining  a  CIuId  momocr. 
Betty,  rnayl>c  yoa  can  answer  the  question  that  Dcvey  Sapp  and  Frances  Couloourno 
have  DO  on  dodging.     Can  you  throv;  an;,^  light  on  v/hy  there's  such  oxcollcnt 
community  sjpirit  around  Houston?     That's  th;-:  connection  —  'bctv/een  that  s,jirit--- 
and  tho  Club? 

TJALIUS: 

TTol.l,  jav.t  the  other  day  I  :io/ui  ta.licing  7/ith  a  neighoor  of  aurs.    A  mrn 
7,ho  used  to  00  very  much  opposed  to  Cluo  v;ork .     Ho  thcru,ght  it  vras  a  "^'aste  of 
time .  •  ■ 

Mc  CAULS  Y: 

TTjII,   thore  v/orc  lots  of  pooiole  like  that  in  the  old  days. 

T7ALIUS: 

But  nov^  this  man  hrs  some  childron  v/ho  are  Cluh  memoers.     I  arched  him 
Tzhethcr  ho  still  thought  4-H  Cluh  work  r/as  a  waste  of  tim.e.     And  he  coiac  right 
out  and  adjnitted  that  4-H  Cluhs  had  done  a  fine  hit'  of  v/ork  in  Hcaiston  com- 
munity.    Furthermore,  ho  said  he  v,'as  ready' to  help  the  Clul),  in  -^jiy  v/p"  ho  could. 
Coming  from  him  —  TJell,  I  '.7as  "surprised  and  pluascd.  "    3".it  that  doesn't  quite 
answer  your  question,  does  it. 

McCAULEI:  • 
Uq  —  not  exactly.    But  v/e're  getting  warmer.- 

7ALIUS: 

".Tell,   'jince  ;:'0ving  tO' the  Houston  neig-iborhood,  I've  found  that  every 
time  iro'j,  start  corething  vrhich  vnlll  help  the  vfhole  community,  everybody''  pitches 
in  to  make  it  successful.    And  I  triirk:  maybe  the  people  look  to  the  4-H  Clubs 
for  nev/  ideas,  and  for  leadership,  because  thciy've  seen  v/hat  a  lot  has  been 
accomplished  —  I  mean  by  "successful"  Club  7/orkers  like  Miss  Goulbourne  a.nd 
Mr.   Sapp  —  and  you  too,  I(r.  I.'cCa,uley. 

McCAULEY: 

Here  no'..'  —  you're  flattering  mo. 

"ALIUS: 

I'.o  I'm  not.     Yau  know  Club  members  have  brought  —  and  are  briiiging  — 
new  ideas  into  the  community.     Hev/  ideas  in  homomal-;ing  and  agriculture.  And 
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^Liy_S:  (continued) 

parents  are  "jound  to  take  notice.    For  example,  yard  improvement  projects 
show  tlie  need  for  some  general  cleaning-up.     And  those  crop  projects  —  a 
4-H  "boy  -nay  grovr  "better  corn  than  his  Dad  —  and  do  you  think  Dad' s  going  to 
stand  for  that?  ■ 

c  CAULS  Y: 

No    —  not  for  long. 

T7ALITJS: 

Or  the  girls  may  design  a  dress,  or  put  up  tomatoes,   or  pickles  that 
are  just  as  good  as  Mother's. 

Mc CAULS Y: 

Ivlayoe  even  "be tter  than  Ivlothor's? 

TTALIUS : 

Ucll,  vre  have  to  "be  diplomatic,  Mr.  McCauley.     I\iov/  you  ask  Harvoy 
Ma.rvol  vrhr.t  he  thinks  ah  out  Clu"b  work.    Harvoy,  you  come  up  he-re  and  talcc  my 
place. 

Mc CAULS Y: 

Cone  on,  Harvey.    TThon  a  lady  ra^-^jres  a  request 

HAHVEY  MA?a-'::L: 

Mr.  HcC'^ulcy,  I've  alrca.dy  learned  that. 

Mc CAULS Y: 

You've  learned  it  ea_rly  —  you're  about  —  sixteen  years  old? 

MARVEL: 

Fifteen.     And  I've  "been  a  Cluh  mem"bcr  three  years.- 
M  c  CAULS  Y: 

T^hat  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  Cra"b  •.vork,  Harvey? 

MAHVSL: 

Uoll,  I  v.TJit  to  "be  a  good  farmer  —  like  Mr.  Sapp  —  so  I'm  learning 
a.ll  I  ca.n  a'oout  raising  chickens,  and  cows,  and  horses,  o,nd  c rop s .  Corn, 
for  one. 

McCAULEY: 

Dcvroy  —  watch  onj.t  for  your  corn  record! 

SAPP: 

I'll  tokc  you  on,  Harvoy. 

MAPySL: 

I'm  not  quite  readj'    yet,  i.ir.  Sa.pp.     I  chose  corn  au  a  project  last 
year,  and  grew  it  on  land  ny  fafner  lets  mc  use. 


—  you  have  to  grant  it 


SAP?: 

How'd  yo^ji  come  out? 
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UAHVEL: 

TJell,  I  didn' t,  malce  much  out' of  it  Ipst  year,  "but  I  saved  some  ^ood 
seed  corn,  and  I  'believe  I'll  have  loetter  luck  this  year.     In  ir.y  vocaticnal 
agriculture  v:ork,   I  have  a  hog  project.     I'm  planning  a  tomato  project,  too, 
this  season.     Lest  year  I  sold  my  tomatoes  to  the  canning  factory  near  Houston. 

Mc PAULEY: 

Good  v;ork,  Harvey  I 

MARVEL : 

I  think  I  can  malce  more  money  that  -.^ay  this  year.    By  raising  tomatoes 
as  a  4-H  project,  mayhe  I'll  do  a  "better  job. 

Mc PAULEY: 

I  hojJe  you'll  have  lots  of  tomatoes,  Harvey  —  and  some  corn  that  ".vill 
make  Dev/oy  Sapp  sit  up  and  look  to  his  laurels. 

MARVEL : 

Ucll  I'm  going  to  try. 
Mc PAULEY: 

And  novr,   I  want  to  thank  you  all  —  Mr.   Sapp,  Miss  Poulhourne,  Betty 
Talius,  and  Harvey  Marvel.     You've  helped  to  paint  a  v?ord  picture  of  Houston's 
Poirmuni  ty '  s  "T'.Yenty- three  Su-ccessful  4-H  Years-." 

KADDERLY: 

A  very  impressive  picture,  Mr.  McPauloy.     One  thing  you've  left  ait, 
though.    TThat's  the  total  enrollment  of  your  4-H  Plut)  in  Houston  Pommunity, 

Kent  Pounty,  Delavrare? 

McPAULEY:  •  .  • 

Didn't  I  give  you  the  number?    About  seventy  members.    But  770  ha.vc  more 
than  one  4-H  Plub  in  Houston  now.     About  seven  years  ago  the  Plub  got  so  big  ^7o 
h-ad  to  divide  it  into  three  groups  —  the  Houston  Pardinal  Senior  Plub,  the. 
Houston  Pardinal  Junior  Plub,  and  the  4-H  Plover  Plub. 

KADDERLY:  ■    ■  "  .. 

7ith  a  totrl  enrollment  of  seventy,  you  said. 

McPAULSY: 

Yes  and  the  local  leader  of  each  group  is  a  former  Plub  member.  In 
Houston,  club  members  o.re  consistent  vannors  in  4-H  competition,  o.nd  then  they  • 
go  right  on  to  become  loaders  in  the  community,  and  in  the  State .  .  • 
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WALLACS  KADDERLY: 

And  here  in  Washington,  we  have  with  us",  as  usual  on  Tuesday, 
Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury.     Their  report  today  comes  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.     It  is  entitled  "Make  Frionds  v/ith 
Your  Meat  Man."    Leaflets  available:     Numb&r  67,  "Beef  Grading  and 
Stamping  Service,"  and  Number  122,   "U.  S.  Graded  end  Stamped  Meat." 

HEivIPHILL: 

Those  are  the  leaflets  I  keep  in  my  kitchen  file  —  so  I  can  look 
things  up  —  in  a  hurry  —  if  I'm  asked  to  talk  to  vromcn  —  about' meat 
grades.  . 

SALISBURY:  .  • 

Josephine,  have  you  ever  been  asked  to  talk  about  meat  grades? 

HEivIPHILL:  .         ■  •  • 

Oh  no,  but  if  I  spend  much  more  time  with  the  meat  m.en  —  with  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist,  and  Mr.  Theobald,  vdio  grades  all 
the  meat  for  this  city,  and  Mr.  Laakso,  who  sells  graded  meat  in  his  meat 
market  —  If  I  spend  much  more  time  v/ith  these  men,  I'll  be  an  authority, 
myself. 

SALISBURY: 

I  believe  you  watched  these  men  give  a  meat-grading  demonstration 
last  Friday  —  for  several  hundred  women. 

HEiviPHILL: 

Yes  —  that's  the  way  I  loarn  how  to  buy  meat.    From  the  meat  men. 
And  from  those  meat-grading  leaflets.     They're  a  great  help  —  to  women 
like  me,  who  keep  house.    And  to  teachers  —  and  high  school  girls  and 
college  girls,  who  study  home  economics. 

SALISBl^RY: 

Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  describe  those  leaflets. 
HEi'lPHILL: 

Morse,  you  remember  that  old  Chinese  proverb  — 

SALISBURY: 

One  picture  is  worth  a  hundred  words. 

HEI-'IPHILL: 

Or  one  seeing  is  worth  a  thousand  tellings.     There's  a  beef  chart 
in  one  of  those  leaflets.     It  gives  the  whole  picture  —  from  soup  bones  to 
Porterhouse  steaks.    Now,  l.Ir.  Salisbury  —  I'm  going  to  give  you  your  choice. 

(over) 


You're  goin^  to  run  a  meat  shop. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  £oin..T^  to  give  ine  my  choice. 

HE.iPHILL:  •  .  '  '  . 

You're  going  to  ran  a  meat  shop,  and  —  Shall  I  be  a  partner?  Or 
shall  I  he  a  customer? 

SALISBURY:  .  ■ 

.  That's  easy.     If  7011' re  a  partner  ■ — .■vshere'd  I  get  any  customers? 

HE.I>HILL:'        ■      [    ■  '\     -  ■ 

I  never  thought  of  that.  ■    ;    .  , .  . 

SALISBURY:  '       '    '         •  ■   •  .. 

Have  you  no  husiness  acumen? 

KELIPHILL: 

Not  much,  I  guess.     I'll  he  the  customer.    I'^Tice  little  shop  you  have 
here.     I  like  the  location.    You  know  that  hig  elm  tree  across  the  street? 
It's  just  aoout  ready  to  hurst  into  leaf. 

SALISBURY: 

Spring  comes  early  —  in  Washington. 

EE.;iPHILL:  ,  '  . 

It  v/ill  soon  be  time  to  plant  year  flower  garden.     What  kind  of 
flowers  are  you  going  to  have,   this  year,  petujnias? 


SALISBURY: 

Petunias? 

HEi'.lPHI  LL : 

They'd  be  pretty  —  out  in  front  of  your  meat  snop. 
SALISBURY: 

Fo,  I  'm  going  to  have  zinnias .    As  the  poet  said, 
"A  plant  to  be  admired  is  zinnia 
It  stimulates  the  best  that's  irmia.", 

(From  Better  Homes  and  CJardens.) 

HE/IPHILL: 

Ivloree,  ;^hat  ever  has  come  over  you? 
SALISBUTIY: 

If  a  customer  persists  in  coming  to  my  shop  —  and  v/astinv^  my  time  — 
talking  about  flower  gardens,  and  — 


HE/iPHILL: 

Wasting  your  time,  h'r.  Salisbury?     I'm  doing  just  what  my  cookbook 
advises  —  make  friends, with  the  meat  man. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well  —  v^y  didn't  you  tell  me.     What  does  the  cookbook  advise  me 
to  do.  •  . 

HWiPKILL: 

My  cookbook  says:     "One  learns  to  buy  meat  only  through  repeated 
experience  in  ^oing  to  market.    One  must  first  find  a  butcher  lAho '  s  a 
willing  and  able  teacher,  and  then  proceed,   systematically,  to  acquire  in- 
formation."   That's  vha.t  the  book  says. 

SALISBURY: 

CtO  on.  ■      .  .  ■ 

HEIvEPHILL: 

"The  woman  who's  in.  earnest, ■  about  learning  to_  buy  meat,  vdll  go  to 
market  at  an  hour  \7hen  the  butcher  has  time  to  answer  questions.  .  •  She  vail 
frankly  confess  her  inejcperi encc ,  and  seek  advice  from  the  butcher.'' 

SALISBURY:  ' 
Continue. 

HSviPHILL:  ' 

"Let  us  consider  some  of  the  points  on  v\hich  she  will  seek  information. 
Of  course,  she  will  not  inquire  about  all  of  these  points,  at  any  one  visit  to 
market, "  — 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that, 

HavTPHILL: 

"But  she  vdll  gradually  build  up  a  fund  of  knoviLedge  that  will  serve 

her  in  good  stead  vdaenever  she  buys  meat.  First,   she  v/ill  want  to  know 

what  grade  of  meat  she  is  buying."    Well,  can  you  help  me? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  na'ami    You've  come  to  the  right  place.    Just  wait  till  I  sharpen 
my  meat  knife,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lesson.     See  my  new  meat  knife? 

HEi',£FHILL: 

Is  it  —  sharp? 

SALISBURY: 

Here  I    Keep  your  hands  off  I 

HEMPHILL: 

It  is.  sharp,  all  right. 

SALISBURY: 

I  never  saw  such  an  inquisitive  customer.    You  won't  mai-ce  friends 
v.lth  your  meat  m5.n,  treating  him  that  y.-ay. 

HHviPHILL: 

I 'ra  sorry. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  Viiiat  do  you  want  to  know  first. 
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HSivPHILL:  ■  ■      ■  . 

I  want  to  know  the  G-overnment  grades  for  meat.    For  "oeef  —  retail 
cuts  of  iDeef. 

SALISBURY:  ....  • 

Let  me  tell  you  first  that  the  G-overnment '  s  grade  stamp,  on  "beef  or 
veal  or  lasnh  —  that  stamp  is  the  Government's  official  statement  of  quality, 
or  grade. 

HE:.iPHILL: 

What  are  these  grades. 

SALISBURY: 

For  heef,  U.  S.  Prime  or  l^um'ber  A-1;  U.  S.  Choice  or  Number  1;  U.  S. 
Good  or  Numher  2;  Medium  or  Numher  3;  and  three  other  grades. 

HEiaPHILL: 

Can  I  find  all  these  grades,  in  a  retail  market?  . 
SALISBURY: 

l^Tot  likely.     The  grades  you're  most  likely  to  find,   especially  at  this 
time  of  year,  are  Choice  or  Numoer  1,  and  Good  or  rTumoer  2. 

HEMPHILL: 

Choice  or  Number  1,  and  Good  or  Nwriher  2.    Hov/  much  graded  beef  is  sold. 
SALISBUHY: 

More  than  460  million  pounds,  last  year. 


HEiMPHILL: 

How  much  lamb  and  mutton. 

SALISBURY: 

More  than  21  million  pounds. 

HEM  ILL: 

How  much  veal . 


SALISBURY: 

More  than  4  million  pounds.     The  grading  seridce  for  veal  is  newer 
than  the  grading  service  for  beef,  but  more  and  more  veal  is  graded  every 
year.    More  and  more  consumers  are  asking  for  G-overnment-graded  meat  of  all 
sorts. 

HEivIPHILL: 

There's  nothing  compulsory  about  this  grading  service. 
SALISBURY: 

Oh  no  —  nothing  compulsory  at  all.    But  as  I  said,  more  and  more 
women  arc-  a,sking  for  graded  mea_t.    NP-turally,  you  can't  all  be  good  judges 
of  meat.     I  suppose,   to  a  good  many  women,  most  all  beef,  for  example  — 
Doesn't  all  boef  look  pretty  much  the  sam.e? 

HEivIPHILL: 

Not  to  a  woman  v±lo's  seen  a  meat-grading  demonstration!     Thu  color's 
bettor,  in  the  top  grades.     It's  brighter. 
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SALISBUHY:  , 

I  tho'oght  you  came  hero  to  seek  infornation. 
HEMPHILL: 

Well,  I  did.     Tell  me  how  the  G-overnment '  s  grading  service  helps  the 
housekeeper. 

SALISBURY:  ■  . 

.    Just  like  this  —  if  you  come  into  my  meat  shop,  and  buy  a  cluh  steak, 
or  a  leg  of  lamh,  or  a  loin  of  veal  —  from  a  cut  narked  "U.  S.  G-ood"  or 
"U.  S.  Choice"  —  you  can  be  sure  you're  getting  a  mighty  good  grade  of  meat. 
That  stamp,  on  beef,  or  lamb,  or  veal  —  that  stamp  means  quality.      Tilhat  you 
ought  to  do,     is  learn  the  meaning  of  each  different  grade  —  find  out  what 
you're  getting,  viiien  you  order  Choice,  Good,  .Medium,  and  so  on.    Do  that, 
and  you  won't  need  to  ask  advice  from  anybody'',  not  even  your  butcher. 

HEivEPHILL: 

Can  you  see  these  grades  —  Choice,  G-ood,  Medium  —  I  mean  are  they 
wr i 1 1 en  on  the  meat  so  you  can  see  them? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they're  written  —  or  rather,   they're  stamped  on  the  meat,  in 
purple  ink. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Morse,  you'd  better  not  say  purple  "ink,"     That  purple  stuff  is  a 
pure  vegetable  compound  —  good  enough  to  eat. 

SALISBURY: 

Josephine,  you  caught  r:e  there.     It's  not  even  related  to  inlc,  and  I 
hope  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics  didn't  hear  me  call  it  ink.  It's 
a  pure  vegetable  compo^jjid  —  eat.it  if  you  want  to. 

HEivIPHILL: 

The  purple  stamp  usually  disappears,  anyway,  when  you  cook  the  meat. 
SALISBURY: 

Sure.    Now  did  llr,  Theobald,  the  Assistant  Marketing  Specialist  \ih.o 
does  all  the  G-overnment  meat-grading  for  Washington  —  Did  Mr.  Theobold  tell 
you  how  he  grades  v^olesale  cuts? 

HEJffHILL: 

No.    He  talked  about  retail  cuts  only.    Ho  did  say  he'd  been  grading 
moat  for  17  or  18  years  —  and  could  still  learn  a  lot  —  giving  meat 
demonstrations  to  women.     Tnc  questions  they  ask,  you  knov/. 

SALISBURY: 

If  they're  all  like  ray  present  customer,   they  ask  plenty  questions. 

HEvIpHILL-: 

T("e  hav-o  to  I 


SALISBURY: 

I  don't  suppose  Theobald  told  .you  that  a  meat  grader,  for  the  Federal 
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G-ovcrnrnorxt,  must  have  at  least  six  7oars  of  practical  experience  in  viiole- 
sale  meat  markets,   and  grading. 

H3MPHILL:  : 
Well,'  I  know  that.  ... 

SALISBUEY: 

Then  he's  trained  to  use  Government  standards,  ajid  his  work  is  checked 
now  and  then,  to  keep  him  up  to  date.    Josephine,  do  you  know  that  U.  S. 
graded  and  stamped  meat  is  shipped  all  over  the  country'"?     To  wholesalers, 
retailers,  hotels,  resta,urants,  and  cluhs.  •  ■ 

HEM  ILL:;  '  ■ 

I  know  it's  very  popular.     Tell  me  this  —  Does  the  G-ovemment  grade 
only  l3eef  and  lamh  and  veal?  - 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  no.     Sausage  and 'other 'prepared  meats  —  frankfurters,  raea.t  loaf, 
hologna,  liverv/urst,  hams,  hacon.  .  .  . 

HEMPHILL: 

Do  they  use  the  same  grades  for  sausage  they  use  for  "beef? 
SALISBURY: 

T/cll  so  far,   only  the  sausage  that  rates  "U.  S.  ITumher  1"  is  being 
officially  graded  and  lahcled.  '      '  '  ■ 

HEMILL: 

'Jihere  do  you  see  the  grade  —  on  prepared  meats,  like  sausage. 

SALISBURY:  ■  '        '   •  ■ 

On  a  tag,   or  lahel,   tied  to  the  meat.     Or  it  maj^  he  printed  on  the 
casing  —  or  on  the  carton  or  package  —  if  the  meat  comes  in  a  package.  Or 
on  each  individual  sausage,  in  some  cases. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  #iat  does  the  label  say . 

SALISBu"RY:  • 

First,   the  label  gives  the  grade,   in  big  letters  —  U.  S.  NUIiBER  1» 
Then  there's  the  Certificate  of  Q,uality. 

HSiviFHILL:      '  . 

And  what's  that,  please. 

SALISBURY: 

The  wording  is  like  this:     "Certificate  of  Q,uality.    By  Authority  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  is  to  certify  that  this  product"  — 
meaning  sausage,  or  frankfurters,  wriatever  it  is  —  "this  product  was  personal- 
ly examined  by  an  official  grader  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  AgriculturaJ.  Eco- 
nomics and  was  certified  by  him.  as  U.  S.  :^o.  1  Crade." 
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HEffHILL: 

Th.t  certainly  sounds  iiapressive.  Iss  there  much  demand,  for  graded 
sausa.^e? 

SALISBURY: 

A  "big  demand.    Last  year,  "between  37  and  38  million  pounds  of  sausage 
products  were  graded. 

HEivIPHILL: 

V«'ell,  I  guess  grading  takes  sausage  out  of  the  "sweet  mystery  of  life" 
—  class.  . 

SALIS3-JRY: 

Vrnero'd  you  hear  that. 

HBvIPxHILL: 

Kt»  McCarthy. 

SALISBUHY: 

B.  F.  —  not  Charlie. 

HMHILL: 

Mr.  McCarthy  -  B.  F.  -  told  me  that  sausage  used  to  "be  one  of  the 
"mysteries"  in  the  me-.it  ousiness.  ....  By  the  way,  Mr.  Salisbury,  since 
you're  such  a  good  meat  man,  will  you  sell  me  some  Hamburger?     I  want  to 
make  a  meat  loaf  for  supper  -  and  serve  it  v/ith  brov.n  mushroom  sauce. 

SALISBURY: 

That  project  on  the  part  of  ray  customer  meets  with  my  approval.  Plow 
much  Hamburger  do  you  want. 

HEi£PHILL: 

V.'ell,  give  me  half  a  pound  of  beef  — 

SALISBURY: 

You  want  that,  cut  from  the  round? 

KEwrPHILL: 

Yes  —  that's  fine.    And  give  me  half  a  pound  of  lean  veal,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  pork.    You  don't  mind,  going  to  all  that  trouble? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  no  —  not  for  you.  I'll  grind  this  up  —  pronto.  Here  you  are, 
ma'am.  One  pound  —  and  one-half.  Look  at  the  scales.  See  for  yourself. 
I  always  weigh  meat  v;ith  care  —  in  the  presence  of  the  customer. 

HELiPHILL: 

Morse  —  say  that  again. 


SALISBURY: 

I  said  — 
customer. 


-  I  alv^s  weigh  meat  vdth  care  — 


-  in  the  presence  of  the 
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HEivIPHILL: 

Weigh  with,  care  —  wei^rh  in  the  presence  of  the  custoin-aire.  Mark 

Twaini 

"Conductor,   ^^hen  you  receive  a  fare, 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare." 

HEiVlPHILL  &  SALISBURY: 

"Punch,  "brothers,  punch  vdth  care,  ■  ■ 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passenjare." 

SALISEUHY: 

Weigh,  hrothers,  weigh  v/ith  care, 
Weigh  in  the  presence  of  the  custom-aire. 
Josephine,  you're  disrapting  my  meat  ousinessl    Just  "because  you've 

been  advised  to  make  friends  with  your  meat  man  —  you  don't  have  to  take 

up  all  his  time,  quoting  Mark  Twain. 

HEM  ILL: 

Oh,  but  I_  didn't  start  — 

SALISBURY:  •  ' 

You're  to  blame.    Here,  take  your  Hamburg  steak.     I've  got  to  look 
after  the  rest  of  my  custom-aires. 

HSiviPHILL:  .... 
Don't  forget  the  leaflets. 

SALISBURY: 

Farm  and  Home  folks,   the-  tv/o  leaflets  that  tell  about  the  Government 

meat-grading  service  are  entitled  "U.  S.  Graded  and  Stamped  Heat"  and  "Beef 

Grading  and  Stamping  Service." 

HEMPHILL: 

Just  call  them  the  meat-grading  leaflets.    Won't  that  do.. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  that's  simpler.     If  you  need  these  leaflets,  send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  V/ashington,  D.  C, 
and  ask  for  the  meat-grading  leaflets.    As  Miss  Hemphill  says,  they'll  be  of 
particular  value  to  homem,aIcers,  to  teachers  of  home  economics,  and  to  students. 
And  it  seems  t o  me  they'll  be  a  great  help  to  study  clubs  interested  in 
Government-grading.    Now  Vfellace,  unless  you, also,  want  to  buy  some  Hamburg  — 
I'll  close  up  shop  for  the  day. 

KADDERLY: 

All  right,  Morse  —  but  I'm  going  to  repeat  the  names  of  those  leaf- 
lets.    "U.  S.  Graded  and  Stamped  Meat"  —  and  "Beef  Grading  and  Stamping." 
To  get  these  leaflets,  send  your  najne  and  address  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HElvEPHILL: 

And  just  ask  for  the  leaflets  on  meat  grading.    Sorry,  Wallace,  but  I 
ha.d  to  have  the  last  two  '.vords  —  meat  grading. 

KADDERLY:     And  Echo  answers  — 

SALISBURY:     (a  la  Echo)    lieat  grading. 

M.   M,   M.   Ji  JL 


w  -         .    i933  t 

I  THE         FARM  PROGRAivi  IK  EELATICW  TO  l\ffiAT  ,-  .  AP-rkultt 


A  radio  discusBion  oetween  A.  D.  Stedman,  A?Tri cultural' Adjustment 
Administration,  and  Wallace  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast 
Tuesday,  March  8,  1933,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour. 


KADDERLY: 

Resuming  the  Department  of  Agri  cul  ture' period,  we  take  you  "behind 
the  scenes  of  Mr.  Meat-man  Salisbury's  meat  shop.    You  know,   those  fine 
meat  animals  take  lots  of  good  feed  "before  they're  ready  for  use  as  meat. 
Alfred  D.  Stedman,  of  the  Triple-A,  reports  on  the  new  Triple-A  farm 
program  in  relation  to  meat.     Sted.  .   .  . 

STEDNUN:'  ^  '  I 

Thank  you,  Kadderly.    First  a  piece  of  news.     The  Triple-A  has  taken 
one  more  step  to  ev.en  out  the  ups  and  dov/ns  of  corn  supjjlies. 

I 

KADDERLY:  1 
Which,   in  turn,   should  mean  more  even  supplies  of  meat. 

STEDIvlAN: 

Correct.    As  most  people  know,   fne  Corn  Belt  is  not  only  a  place  Wnere 
farmers  grow  corn  but  also  lAtiore  they  feed  it.     That's  vAiere  most  of  our  j 
corn-fed  meat  comes  from.  | 

KADDERLY: 

Now,  vh,ere  does  your  news  tie  to  those  facts,  Sted? 
S'TEDMA^I: 

Well,  you  mean,  v/hat  is  it  that's  of  immediate  interest*?    The  1938 
farm  program  calls  for  corn  acreage  allotments  for  individual  farms  in  the 
555  commercial  corn-producing  counties  of  the  Corn  Belt.    And  the  Triple-A 
has  divided  up  the  national  allotment  among  the  12  states  involved — that's 
the  latest  step.     This  allotment  will  be  divided  among  the  co^'onties  a.nd 
finally  among  the  farm.s.     Tne  local  committees  of  farmers  will  carry  out 
provisions  intended  to  make  allotments  equitable  for  all  farms..    I  won't  I 
go  into  that  any  more  fully  right  now  jecause,  for  most  of  you  listeners.  j 
the  important  thing  is  the  me aning  of  fnis  business.  ' 

KADDERLY: 

And  the  meaning  ij_   that,  as  many  people  know  


STEDMAE: 

Tiiat  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an  ever-normal  granary  for  corn.  Corn 
Belt  farmers  can  do  as  they  please,  of  course,  about  using  the  allotments. 
If  they  plant  vdthin  the  allotments — take  part  in  the  program — they'll  earn 
conservation  payments.    And  at  the  same  time,  they  will  stabilize  corn 
supplies.     Cnrn  lopjis  will  also  help  them  maintain  stable  supplies. 

KADDERLY: 

"Stable  supplies."    Don't  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  de- 
velop that  point  a  little  further,  will  you,  St§d? 

(over) 
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STEDMA^I: 

All  righ.t.     Corn,  Belt  fairmers  need  good  supplies  of  corn  to  feed  to 
livestock  every  year;,  they  need  a  little  more  for  immediate  cash  income 
at  harvest  time;  and  they  need  to  keep  a  good  supply  on  'hand,  in  case  of 
a  had  crop  year — drought  or  insects  or  flood..... 

ICADDEHLY: 

So  they  w^n' t  have  to  cut  down  feeding  operations  9nd  mayoc  gc-t  rid 
nf  most  of  their  livestock.  . 

STEDMN:         '  " 

Tha.t's  it.     llVhen  Corn  Belt  farmers  have  to  quit  intensive  feeding 

operations,   the  farmers  feel  it  and  the  nation  feels  it,   too.  The 

farmers  lose  a.  very  "big  part  of  thoir  income,  and  after  a  while  the  nation 
finds  itself  short  of  meat.     As  it  did  last  summer,  for  example.  . 

KALDERLY:       ,  , 

Then,  there's  the  other  extreme.     Perhaps  there'll  he  a  few  years  of 
"b ig  corn  crops.     The  farmers  feed  a  lot  more  livestock  because  meat  prices 
are  high — they've  suffered  losses  and  want  to  gain  them  hack..  But  "before 
they  know  it,  down  goes  the  price  As  in  1933. 

STEDMAM: 

Exactly.     That's  the  reason  for  an  ever-normal  granary.     There  would 
still  he  ups  and  downs  in  supplies  and  prices.    But  they  won't  he  so  violent — 
•not  so  hard  on  farmers  nor  on  their  customers. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  now  about  the  new  farm  program.     "(ur  listeners  v/ant  to  know  just 
how  it  promotes  an  ever-normal  granarj'-. 

STEDM; 

Well,   the  nev/  farm  program — with  its  acreage  allotments  and  com  loans  — 
seeks  to  about  double  the  present  average  corn  carryover.     In  recent  years, 
the  carryover  has  been  about  180  million  bushels  on  the  average.     The  aim 
now  is  about  350  million  bushels.. 

KADDERLY: 

Vfell,  n 0 w  Sted,  let's  go  back  a. little.  You've  told  us  about  some 
general  needs  that  the  farm  program  will  try  to  meet.  Hov/  about  a  little 
specific  history  on  this  matter  of  feed  supplies? 

STEDIiail: 

I'm  ready  for  you  there,  Kadderly.  I  recently  read  an  article  by 
a  prominent  college  agronomist  who  said  there  has  been  a  serious  lack  of 
livestock  feed  in  the  G-reat  Plains  40  percent  of  the  years  since  1915. 

KADDERLY: 

Is  that  a  factl  

STSDMAN: 

Well,  v.lth  that  as  a  starting  pointy  I  asked  the  Bureau  of- Agricultural 
Economics  for  some  facts  about  corn — the  feed  situation  as  indicated  by  corn 
sup pi i  e  s . 
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KADDERLY:  •  ■ 

And  what  did  they  tell  you? 

STEDI"uU^l: 

Well,  first  about  the  United  States  as.  a  vhole.    Betveen  191  o  and 
1937  there  v;ere  three  years  v*ien  feed  supplies  were  so  low  that  farmers 
had  to  sell  off  more  livestock  than  they  wanted  to.    Drou.^ht  crrased  the 
trouble  in  two  years  3,nd  wet  weather  in  the  other. 

KADDE3LY:  .  ^ 

That  was  for  the  viiole  country. 

STEHivIAi:: 

Yes.  B'dt  now  take  the  v/cst-north  central  states.    You  natur-i  ly  ercpect 

drought  ::iore  frequently  there,  but  nevertheless  we  count  on  tiiis  section  for 

a  large  part  of  our  .meat  and  other  food. 

KADDERLY: 

West-north  central  corn  states  include  Iowa  and  Missouri  and  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota  and   

STEDi/iAi\I: 

And  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  ,  , 

KADDERLY: 

Sure.  . 

STSDivIAi^I: 

Ihc ident':^.lly ,  all  of  those  states  have  some  counties  among  the  566 
commercial  corn-producin.j  counties — and  one  entire  state,   Iowa,  is  included 
in  commercial  corn  area  designated  under  the  farm  program.     Well,  to  come 
to  the  point:     in  the  23  years  since  1915  the  west-north  central  corn  states 
had  7  years  in  #iich  the  corn  crop  was  well  below  average.     That's  roughly 
30  percent  of  the  years.    Now  six  of  those  years  were  distinctly  drought 
years — years  vhen  the  farmers  had  to  reduce  the  number  of  livestock  drastic  ally. 
If  I  had  taJcen  a  shorter  period,  the  facts  would  be  even  blacker  because 
most  of  the  droijg'ht  years  have  been  since  1924. 

KADDERLY: 

Well,  at  any  rate,  your  fi.^res  cover  the  six  states  as  a  group.  I 
know  conditions  were  even  mrso  in  some  states. 

STEDivulN: 

That's  true.     Some  states  had  low  production  in  about  half  of  the 
last  23  years.    Nebraska  corn-hog  and  cattle  producers  experienced  7  years 
of  very  bad  feed  situations.     South  DaKota  producers  had  4  years  of  severe 
drought  and  critical  feed  situations,  and  12  years  when  feed  supplies  were 
well  below  average.    Kansas  had  15  years  of  low  production,  5  of  those 
years  with  acut e  drought  situation  in  feed  supplies. 

KADDERLY: 

The  farmers  and  the  merchants  in  that  area  I'll  warrant,  can  bear 
testimony  to  tne  hardships  that  resulted. 


STEDm: 

Yes,  and  moat  consujnr  rs  have  some  experience  of  hi      prices  to  recall* 
3at  to  .^0  on  v/i  th  the  report.    For  the  Corn  Bolt  as  a  whole,  the  numher  of 
ho§s  is  still  aoout  25  percent  telow  average — 50  percent  belo.w  in  much  of 
the  western  part  of  the  helt.'    The  numher  of  corn-fed  heef  cattle  coming 
to  market  following  the  short  corn  crops  of  1934  and  1936  has  been  ijmusually 
small  especially  until  recently.    However,  numbers  of  these  "better  grades  of 
cattle  have  increased  sharply  since  the  good  corn  crop  of  1937  was  harver,ted» 
But  grain-consu-ning  animals  as  a  whole  are  still  about  12  percent  fewer  than 
the  average  from  1929  to  1933. 

KADDERLY:  : 

Yes,  but  the  future,   Sted   Corn  Belt  farmers  are  building  up 

livestock,  numbers  again. 

STEDMN: 

That's  right,  Kadderly.     Compared  v.ath  most  recent  years,  1937  was  a 
pretty  good  year  for  feed  grains  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt.    As  I  just  said, 
livestock  numbers  are  still  dovm,  so  there's  more^  feed  pa:- animal  than  we've 
had  in  the  la,st  10  years. 

KADDERLY: 

A  promising  time,   then,   to  sta.rt  the  ever-normal  granary. 
STEDMAI'T: 

Couldn'.'t  be  better.     And  that's  a  very  important  point.  Unless 
there's  bad  weather  again  this  year,  the  Corn  Belt  faimers  should  be-  able  to 
store  up  a  good  deal  of  corn  as  protection  against  future  droughts. 

KADDERLY: 

Seems  to  me  the  range  program  and  the  ever-normal  grartary  sort  of  go 
together. 

STEDMAN: 

They  do_.    Range  operators  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  rebuild  their 
range  lands  with  the  help  of  the  farm  program.    Drought  and  over-grazing  ha,ve 
done  a  lot  of  damage  that  needs  "undoing.     The  range  livestock  men  want  to 
supply  the  corn  belt  vath  adequate  and  stable  supplies  of  feeder  animals,  and 
to  do  this,  they  have  to  have  good  range — yea.r  in  and  year  out. 

If  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  stabilize  their  corn  supplies,   their  demands 
for  feeder  animals  won't  Jump  up  and  dovm  so  much.    That  will  help-  the  range 
operators  plan  their  grazing  load  and  stock  their  ranges  year  after  year  with 
more  nearly  the  number  of  animals  those  ranges  are  qualified-  to  carry. 

Yes,  Kadderly,  the  range  program  and  the  ever-normal  granary  for  corn 
do  fit  together.    And  don't  forget  the  wheat  plans  in  the  new  farm  program — 
crop  insurance,  loans ,, reserve  sapplies,  and  so  on.    But  that's  a  TOiole  story 
by  itself. 

KADDERLY: 

Yes,  a  #iole  story  by  itself,  and  one  that  will  have  to  wait,  I  guess, 
until  another  day. 


STEDMM: 

Okay.    But  there's  one  thin?;  that  can't  wait:     Let  me  address  a  few 
v/ordc.  to  p'^oiucers  of  cotton,  flue-cured  tobacco  and  dark  tobacco.  Remember 
the  voting  this  coming  Saturday.     Ihe  polls  will  open  not  later  than  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  will  close  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evenin.;^.     If  you 
don't  have  all  the  information  you  need,  as  to  where  to  vote,  \±lo  can  vote, 
or  the  questions  to  be  voted  on — see  your  co'unty  agent  or  county  Triple-A 
committee,  and  then  go  to  the  polls  Saturday  and  vote  yes  or  no  as  you 
decide.    That's  all  for  today.  Thanks. 

KADDEHLY: 

And  thank  you,  Sted.    Farm  and  Home  listeners,  the  information  about 
the  ever-normal  granary  for  corn  and  the  remainder  on  the  referenda  was 
given  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  Assistant  .A  Iministrator  of  the  Triple-A. 
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PRELIMILTABY  iESULTS  OF  COTTON  AMD  TOBACCO  REFERENDA 

A  ratio  announcement  broadcast  Monday,  March  14,  1938,  in  the 
Future  Farmers  of  Anerica  program,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 ooOoo  

Last  Saturday  producers  of  cotton  and  two  kinds  of  tobacco  voted 
on  marketing  quotas  for  their  1938  crops. 

The  Triple-A  reports,  as  follows,  the  latest  "unofficial  totals, 
still  incomplete: 

For  cotton  —  votes  in  favor  of  marketing  quota,  1,180,861; 
votes  against,  95,812.     Over  90  percent  of  the  votes  tabulated  favor 
the  quota. 

The  total  vote  tabulated  thus  far  in  the  cotton  referendum  is 
1,276,000.     It  is  estimated  that  when  all  tabulated,  the  total  vote  in 
the  cotton  referendum  will  reach  about  1  l/2  million. 

For  flue-cured  tobacco  —  votes  in  favor  of  quota,  213,349; 
votes  against,  33,908.     85  percent  of  the  votes  tabulated  favor  the 
quotas . 

For  dark  tobacco  —  votes  in  favor  of  marketing  quota,  38,209; 
votes  against,  8,746.     80  percent  of  the  votes  tabulated  favor  the 
quota. 

Favorable  vote  by  2/3  of  those  voting  on  each  quota  was  necessary 
to  put  the  quota  into  effect.     The  \inofficial  coiint  indicates  that  all 
three  marketing  quotas  carried  by  large  margins.     There  will  be  further 
reports  on  the  F;irm  and  Home  Hour  tomorrow. 
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TEEPORT  OIT  COTTON  MD  TOBACCO  REFERENDyM^^.^, 

An  announcement  by  Morse  Salisbury,  . Office  of  rnformation, I  broadcast 
Tuesday,  March  15,  193£,  in  the  Department  (of  Agriculture  period,  [National 
Farm  :ind  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associat^ed  with.,t];ia  National  B::oadcasting  Co. 

 OoOoo-^-ti.  S.  Depa^tiErfut  of  A^-^'^'  '■  j 


First  a  report  on  the  cotton  and  tob|LCCO  referen^i[ng.Jield  last  Saturday. 
These  are  unofficial  returns,   still  incomj 

In  the  cotton  referendum,  about  92  percent  of  those  voting  favored  the 
quota.    Present  total  for  the  quota:     1,190,138;  against  the  quota:  97,471.  An 
ostimatod  200,000  votes  are  still  iinreported. 

In  the  flue-cured  tobacco  referendum,  with  tabulation  more  nearly  com- 
plete, about  85  percent  of  those  voting  favored  the  quota.    Present  totals  are 
as  follows  for  the  quota:  213,349;  against  the  quota,  33,908. 

Froducera  of  dark  tobacco  voting  in  the  referendum  cast  about  80  percent 
of  their  ballots  in  favor  of  the  qaota  for  their  crop.     Four  States  report 
38,349  votes  in  favor  and  8,859  against. 

A  2-to-l  majority  was  necessary  to  put  any  of  the  three  quotas  into  effect. 
The  unofficial  returns  I  have  Just  given  indicate  that  each  of  the  quotas  carried 
by  considerably  more  than  2  to  1. 

Now  about  the  size  of  the  vote.     Triple-A  officers  estimate  that  in  the 
cotton  roferondum  there  were  1  million  500  thousand  votes  out  of  2  million  300 
thousand  eligible  to  vote.     They  estimate  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco  referendum 
a  total  of  250,000  votes  out  of  300,000  eligible  and  in  the  dark  tobacco  referen- 
dum 50,000  out  of  75,000  eligible. 

The  referendums  were  authorized  in  the  new  farm  Act.     In  this  Act,  Congress 
authorized  producers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  three  other  crops  to  act  as  a  group 
in  holding  unusual  surpluses  out  of  glutted  markets.     When  the  supply  of  one  of 
these  crops  is  above  a  definite  reserve  level  at  a.  certain  date,  a  marketing 
quota  is  proclaim.ed  and  put  to  a  vote  of  the  producers  of  the  crop.     If  more  than 
a  third  of  the  votes  is  against  the  quota,  it  cannot  go  into  effect.     But  if  the 
quota  carries,  it  applies  to  all  producers  of  the  crop  in  question. 
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^  '  ^  •  LABELS  FOR  CAmiED  FOODS  \         y.^-^,-^.,.^  of  Asricultuw 

A  radio  convex-sation  "between  Morse  Salis^bury,  Jcting  Dirrct-Qj^^jif.  

Inf orrru-^t ion,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  u4^,§'*"Be.paj^ment' 
of  Agriculture,  presented  in  the  Department  period  of  the  IJational  Fr.rm 
and  Hon;e  Hour,  Tuesday,  March  15.,  1938,  and  "broadcast  hy  a  network  of 
93  stati-ns  associated  \vith  the  National  Broadcastini--;  Com-oany. 

— ooOOoG-- 

BRYSOK  RASH: 

And  here  in  Washington,  vre  have  v/ith  us  our  Ti.iesday  reporters  -- 
Morse  Salisbury'',  Acting  Director  of  Information  for  the  United  Statos 
Department  of  Af:riculture ,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  of  the  Radio  Service, 
Today  they're  goinr.;  to  t>--ll  us  about  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  MclTary-Mapes  Ajnendjiient  to  the  Federal  Food  ana  Drugs  Act,     Nov/  ,   ,   .  . 
since  our  Tuesday  reporters  are  dealing  v/ith  canned  •■^oods,  I  suppose 

this  studio  v/ill  become  a  grocery  f^tore  And  I  suppose  Mr,  Ssilisbury, 

"Proprietor  a.  Ovmer,"?  will  be  selling  canned  tomatoes  to  his  most  freo;uent 
customer.  'Jell,  honesty  compels  mc  to  sr\y  —  his  o_iv_  and  onl^  customer  — 
Miss  Ermphill. 

MORSE  SALISBURY:- 

Just  give  mc  time,  Brysor  Rash.    Maybe  I'll  have  a  fev7  more 
customers,  v/hen  they  see  this  fine  stock  of  friiitc  and  vegetables  I've 
just  put  in.     Oood  day,  Miss  Hemphill. 

J03FPHHIE  ESI.!PHILL: 

Good  day,  Mr.  Sa-lisbury.     Did  I  hear  you  say  you'd  just  put  in  a 
fine  stocl:  of  fn^its  and  vegetables? 

SALISBURY: 

Look  around  you.  Miss  Hemphill.     (You're  --  slip.-ing) 
IS/iPKILL: 

(0:i  no  I'm  not.)     Well  I  sayl     TTncre'd  you  get  these  —  plujiis  — 
this  time  of  year'. 

SALISBURY: 

Thos-:;  plums  came  from  South  America.. 

HEMPHILL: 

Is  that  so  Are  they  —  ripe? 

SALISBURY: 

Don't  pinch  those  pl-jims. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  ju3t  wanted  to  see  v.hether  —  S?y,  look!  Avocao-osl 

SALISBURY: 

Herei    Don't  pinch  the  avocados  1 


(over ) 
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Your  tomatoes  lool:  good.     The^  certainly  do, 

SALISBURY:  '     '  ■  ■ 

POK'T  PINCH  'THE  TOI-IATOSS,  PLEASE  I  -     ■  ' 

HEviPHILL:  ' 

They're  too  ripel 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  you  wimmenl 

HEI/IPHILL:  ■  ■    ■  • 

Look  at  that  tomato,  Sqxiushed  ri.^ht  in  my  hand. 

SALISBURY: 

Go  —  Go  look  at  the  coconuts  1     Wimmeni  Bahl 
HEMPHILL: 

Mr.  Salisbury,   it  mu^.t  "oe  that  song,  the  cadets  just  sang.  You 
sound  Just  like  "Gmmpy."     You  can't  afford  to  treat  your  customers  this 
way . 

SALISBURY: 
Bahl 

HEMPHILL: 

If  J_  had  .as  small  a,  clientele  as  you  have,  I'd  oe  more  friendly. 
And  what  I  really  ca.me  in  for^,  if  you  must  Icnow,  is  -to  get  some  canned 
goods. 


HEi'.iPHILL: 

I  just  wanted  to  see  — 


SALISBURY: 

Well  that's  a  relief.    At  least  you  cc^n't  pinch  a  cp.n  of  peaches 
to  see  whether  the  peaches  arc  ripe. 

HEMPHILL :  ■ 

Peache s?    What  else  do  you  sell? 

SALISBURY:  ■ 
'Jhy  —  look  up  here,  Miss  Hemphill.    Just  take  a  look. 

HE/IPHILL:  • 

Apricots,  peaches,  pears,  cherrioio,  peas;  tomatoes  Well, 

this  is_  a  coincidence  —  if  there  ever  was  one. 

SALISBURY: 

If  there  ever  was  one  —  What's  a  coincidence. 
HElvIPHILL: 

Why,  these  canned  goods.    Your  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  cherries 
peas,  tomatoes.    For  every  one  of  these,   there's  a  minimvun  standard  of 
quality.    A  Government  standard.' 
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SALISl^UKY: 

We've  hc.'l  provisions  for  these  standards  for  nearly  eight  years,  Ma'am. 

It  was  eight  years  ago  come  July  that  Congress  pa,ssed  the  IvlcNary-Mape s 
Anentoent  to  the  Food  and  Drags  Act. 

HSI'APHILL: 

For  consumers? 

SALISBURY: 

The  canners  asked  for  it. 

HE}.IP:-IILL: 

Oh.   .   .  .  Ylhyl 

SALISBURY: 

To  protect  their  industry  from  tl:.e  competition  of  substandard  foods. 
By  that,  I  mean  fro;n  the  competition  of  foods  not  labeled  to  show  they  were 
substsndr.rd.    And  also,  to  xTotect  consun^'^rs  —  like  you  —  from  buying 
low-grade  but  v/holesome  food  —  v/ithout  knowing  it. 

H331^IPHILL: 

That's  very  enlightening.    But  so  far,  we  have  G-overnnent  standards 
for  only  six  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

SALISBURY: 

So  far,  yes.    But  the  MciTary-Mape s  Amendment  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pov/er  to  establish  minimum  standards  of  quolity  for  ail 
kinds  of  canned  foods  —  except  milk  and  meat  products.    As  soon  as  the 
Secretary  has  established  a  m.inimum  standard  of  quality  for  any  one 
canned  food,  that  food  must  measure  up  to  the  requirements  —  or  else 
carry  certain  facts  on  the  label,   so  the  housev/ife  v/ill  know  v/hen  she's 
not  getting  a  standard  quality  of  canned  food.     Is  that  clta,r? 

HSMPHILL: 

No  —  if  I  may  speak  fr£',n]<:ly. 

SALISBURY: 

Loo^:  here  —  I'll  make  it  cl-a.r.     Let's  take  canned  tomatoes. 
Every  can  of  tomatoes,  that  does  not  conform  v/ith  the  G-overnment  standards 
of  quality,  must  say  so  --'  in  no_  uncerta.in  terms. 

H3».tPHILL: 

Hov/?  And  wher':.? 

SALISBURY: 

On  the  label.    On  the  can.     If  the  tomatoes  in  the  can  do  not 
meas'.-.re  up  to  the  standards  of  qi-iality  set  by  the  G-overnm.ent ,  then  the  label 
must  state:   "Below  U.  S.  Standard  —  Good  Food  —  !Iot  High  Grade." 
I  can' t  m.ake  it  any  plainer  than  that . 

HEMPHILL: 

That's  plain,    What  else  nan  you  find  on  the  label.     I  mean  on 
the  label  of  substandard  t  0  rna  i./  o  e  s  . 
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SALISBURY: 

^ell,   suppose  the  packer  was  careless,  and  left  a  little  too  much 
empty  space,   in  the  top  of  the  can  — 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes  —  ? 

SALISBURY: 

Then  the  lahel  must  state:     "Below  U.  S.  Standard  —  Slack  Till." 
HEMPHILL: 

You  mean  if  the  can  doesn't  contain  enough  food  —  enough  tomatoes  — 
it  must  he  labeled  "Slack  Fill."  ■  • 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,   that's  the  law. 

HEMPHILL: 

ITell  sometimes  —  take  canned  peas,  for  example  —  there  might  he 
too  much  liquid. 

SALISBURY": 

Too  much? 

HEyj>HILL: 

Too  much  added  liquid  —  for  the  amount  of  peas. 
SALISBURY: 

A  can  of  peas  tha.t  contains  too  :auch  lio^uid  is  labeled: 
"Contains  Excessive  Added  Liojaid." 

HEIVIPKILL: 

That's  clear  enough.  .    .     I '       ran  out  of  questions. 
SALISBURY: 

(Don't  worry.     I'm  sure  it  won't  be  permanent.) 
HEJ/iPHILL : 

Seems  to  me  —  if  you  road  the  label  —  you'll  have  the  whol^  story  - 
of  apricots,   cherries,  pears,   tomatoes,  peas  —  (Help  me  --  that's  only  five 

SALISBURY: 

(You  left  out  r)eac?i3s.)    Miss  Hemphill,  you  read  the  label,  and 
you'll  know,  beyond  "any  possible  dovibt  whatever"  —  you'll  know  whether 
you're  buying  canned  food  of  standard  quality,  or  below  standard.  An** 
remember  this  —  wha.tever  you  buy  is  whole  some .     If  it  were  not  wholesome, 
it  couldn't  be  sold  at  all,   in  interstate  commerce,  because  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act, 

HEJ/TPHILL: 

That  fact  —  I  know  vrry  well.     If  the  food  is  not  v/>iolcsome  — 
it's  seized        and  destroyed. 
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SALISBURY: 

3:/  tho  '..'ay,  how  much  sub.atandard  canned  food  v;as  seize^d  last  year, 
for  failing  to  be  so  labeled. 


KEMFHILL: 

You  T/ant  all  the  _f injures? 

SALISBURY: 

No  —  tho  number  of  seizures. 

EElvIFHILL: 

Sixty- three,     Thc^''  were  directed  against  canned  floods  miich  failed 
to  meet  the  standards  cf  quality,  condition,  or  fill  of  container  —  but 
which  were  not  labeled  to  show  they  were  substandard.     Seiziires  included 
cherries,  pea,ches,  pears,  apricots,  and  tonatoes.     I  can  tell  you  more  -- 
if  you  want  irie  to . 

SALIS5USY: 

That's  enouf^h  for  now,  thanks. 

EQ/IPHILL: 

Then  let's  concentrate  on  peacheo.     Ce^i  I  tell,  before  I  open  a  can 
of  peaches,  how  much  it  holds?     Can  I  toll  vhathor  the  peaches  are  in 
slices,  ■or  quarters,  or  halves?     Can  I  tell  \7hcth'^r  they're  ^^ellow,  or 
v/hite,  or  freestone? 

SALISBURY: 

You  can.     If  you'll  Just  r^ad  the  label,     llo""/  one  of  the  requirements 
for  sta.ndard  peaches  —  which  by  the  v'ay  e.i'e  the  yellow  variety  —  one  of 
the  requirements  is  that  they  be  cut  in  halves. 

HE-PHILL: 

Very  nice,  for  Peach  Melba,    But  sometimes  the  sha.pe  doesn't  matter. 
Someti.T.j^s  I'd  just  as  soon  have  si  iced  peaches. 

SALISBURY: 

All  right.  Ma' air. .     You  can  have   sliced  peaches.     You  can  have 
peaches  cut  in  quarters  —  or  neaches  left  whole .    And  if  you'll  read 
the  label,  you'll  know  what  yov ' re  getting. 

EBiPHILL : 

I'll  read  the  label,  all  right.   .   .  .  ITow  you  said  ;^tanda.rd  canned 
peach. s  are  cut  in  halves . 

SALISBURY: 

I  did.     They  are. 

HE}.^PHILL: 

Are  all  these  peach  halves  the  sarie  cizo? 
SALISBURY: 

If  they  a.re  not  the  same  size,   they  are  labeled:   "Peaches,  Ungraded 
for  Size." 
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HHvIPHILL; 

I'm  really  leai-ning  something  nov;.    Does  the  lahel  tell  whether 
the  poaches  are  packed  in  ^.vater,  rather  than  sirg-p? 

SALISBURY; 

It  does.     Water- pack  peaches  are  labeled,  and  this  i/ill  surprise 
you  very  much  —  water-pack  peaches  are  lahcled:     " 7ato r  Pack  Poache s . " 

MPHILL: 

(That's  a  perfect  coincidence.)     And  the  lahel  tells  whether  the 
peaches  are  freestone ,   or  white? 

SALISBURY : 

It  does.    Jo,-  you  read  the  label        and  yoti'll  know  all  about  pea.ches 
si7.e,  color,  whether  they're  packed  in  v/ater  or  sirup  —  and  the  amount 
in  the  can. 

HEIvlPHILL; 

Does  the  law  do  the  same  for. pears?     Can  you  tell  v/hether  you're 
buying  Kieff er  jjears? 

SALISBURY:  .  . 

Yes,   if  Kieff ers  are  in  the  .can,  the  label  must  sa,y  "Kieffers." 
And  you  can  tel.l  whether  the  pea,rs  are  quartered  or  sliced  —  or  packed 
in  water,    J\cicL  aprico ts  —  her.j's  something  you  may  not  knov:,  e.bout 
apricots .     The  standard  apricot  is  not  peeled.     Therefore,   the  peeled 
fruit  is  so  labeled. 

KHvIPHILL: 

I'll  remember  that.    Any  s'oecial  labels  for  cherries? 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     There  are  tvro  sets  of  standards  for  cherries  —  one  for 
sweet  cherries,  and  one  for  "pic"  cherries  —  the  red,  soui'  type. 

HEivIPKILL: 

I've  bought  cherries  that  just  said  —  Cherries  —  on  the  label. 

SALISBURY:  '        .      ■  ■,  ■  : 

Tha.t  meant  sweet  cherries  —  yellowish-white  varieties.  Any 
other  variety  —  like  Eing,   or  black  cherries  --  must  boar  a  special 
label.  '  .       .  • 

HEMPHILL: 

What  about  the  seeds . 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  the  pits? 


KEt^PHILL: 

All  right. 


SALISBURY: 

•  "         Tho  Ijxv/  says  "pits^" 

I^JvIFHILL: 

All  ri^ht. 

SALISBURY: 

Standard  canned  swet  cherries  are  no_t  pitted.     If  the  cherries 
are  pitted,  they're  labeled  "Pitted  Cherries."    But  --  the  law  says  they 
can  have  only  one  pit  in  20  ounces  —  that's  about  a  Ilumber  2  can. 

I^E.'PEILL: 

But  -.vha-t  if  "they  do  have  more  thar^  one  -jit  in  20  ounces? 
SALISBURY: 

In  that  cas'.'- ,  they're  demoted  to  the  sabetandrrd  class,  and  the 
label  must  read:  "Below  U.  S.  Standard  —  G-ooa  Food  •--  !Tot  Hi;^h  Orade." 
The  correct  name  for  such  fruit  is  "Partially  Pitted  Cherries." 

HE.IPHILL: 

I  see, 

SALISBURY: 

Just  remember  thf.it  the  standard  qvality  cherries  are  pitted.  So 
if  you're  making  a  cherry  pic,  r/ith  standard  cherries,  you  can  depend  on 
it  there's  not  more  than  one  -oit  in  twenty  ounces.     The  law  is  very  strict 
about  that. 

IIEMPKILL:  ' 

(Maybe  the  law  has  cracked  a  tooth  --  on  a  cherr;*  seed.) 

SALISBUliY: 

Be  that  as  it  nay  —  if  there's  more  than  one  pit  in  a  IT-umber  2  can, 
the  can  is  substandard,  and  must  also  state,  in  plain  words:  "PARTIALLY 
PITTSE  PJSD  SCUR  CHBRRISS."     (Jo,   do  me  a  favor  and  got  me  out  of  these  pits 
I  feel  like  Joseph  after  his  brethren  took  his  coat  of  many  colors.) 

HEJPHILL: 

Well,  hf:  re '  3  another  question.     Kow  dc  the  chon:ists,   in  the  Food 
and  Drag  Administration  —  How  do  they  test*  all  these  canned  foods,  to  see 
whether  they're  st&.ndard  —  or  substandard. 

SALISBURY: 

'Here,  my  worthy  customer  —  is  where  -^ya  come  in.     x'ou  tell  us 

how  the  Government  chemists  work.  Didn't  you  sec  thorn,  t  stin-:;  canned 
tomatoes  the  other  day? 

KSvlpKILL: 

(liorse,  wouldn't  you  like  to  explain  —  ) 

SALISBURY: 

G-o  ahead,  Jo.,    You  sav/  the  test. 
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HMPHILL: 

All  right  sir.     They  vcvc  testing  24  cans,  piclcod  at  fandoiHi 
T\7onty-f  our  cans  as  yoti  iirobalDly  know  is  a  rc,^j.lar  size  sainplo . 

SALISBURY: 

You  moan  thoy  represented  a  consigrjnont  of  canned  toir-atocs  Food 
and  Drug  officials  had  taken  off  the  market,  "00031130  they  suspected  the 
tomatoes  were  not  of  standard  quality. 

MEEILL:    „  .         "  . 

That's  right.     Those  tomatoes  \7cre  the  wrong  color ♦     They  were  too 
light  to  meet  the  G-overnmcnt  st  j,ndards ,  but  they  hadn't  been  labeled  Sub- 
standard.    The  chemist  opened  op.ch  CD,n  separately.     Then  he  drained  it, 
exactly  tv/o  minutes.     He  v;oighod  out  one -half  the  drained  weight  —  the 
poorest  colored  half.     Then  he  ground  up  some  of  the  tomato  pulp  —  put 
this  sample,  in  a  saucer  —  and  took  it  to  a  " dark  room." 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  —  ? 

HEI^HILL: 

In  the  "dark  room"  there's  a  remarkable  machine,  a  comparator,  for 
matching  colors.     The  chemist  took  a  series  of  colored  discs,   and  juggled 
these  discs .  aro'^ond  till  they  blended  into  the  same  color  as  the  tomatoes  — 
as  the  sa,mple .     Then  he  ccjild  "read"  the  color.     Is  that  clear? 

SALISBURY: 

I'es.     iTov7  you  said  the  tomatoes  were  the  wrong  color,  for  stand3,rd 
o^iiality.     TThat  color  v/ere  they. 

HE.1PHILL: 

They  were  a  light  yellow-red.     Not  the  color  yov.'d  associate  with 
ripe  tomatoes. 

SALISBURY: 

But  if  they  were  whole som.c ,   in  spite  of  their  color.   .   .  . 
HEMPHILL: 

Oh,   these  v/cre  wholesome  —  so  they  went  back  on  the  market,  with 
a  new  label:  "Substandard," 

SALISBURY:  '  '  - 

They  were  labeled  "Sub standard"  so  consumers  could  toll  they  were 
not  buying  a  high-grade  -"oroduct,  so  far  as  color  was  concerned.    Now.   .  .  . 
will  you  tell"  us  how  they  test  canue  d  loeas  —  to  tell  whether  they're  young 
and  tender? 

HEMPHILL: 

If  you  don't  mind,  Morse  —  it's  too  long  a  story  for  today.- 
You  Vjaovi  canned  peas  are  tested  for  tenderness,   and  also  for  starch. 
Tender  green  peas  in  the  pod  have  very  little  starch.     The  older  they  grow 
the  more  starch.      According  to  the  Food  and  Dru^  Administration,  peas 
are  too  old  for  canning  if  they're  more  than  one-fourth  starch. 


SALIS3IJRY: 

We?.l,   I  v/ant  you  to  tell  us  more  about  ho\/  the-    test  green  rr  r.s  — 
GO  me  tiip.e  soon. 

JiMPEILI: 

I'll  "be  ver-'-  glc;.-!  to. 

SALISBURY: 

By  thi-  way,  vhat  are  v/e  cooing  next  week? 
KStPEILL: 

ICe.-ct  "-eeV?  TTill  you  lieljj  me  build  a  barn  --  next  work? 

SALISBUHY: 

Ho  —  I  -all  not: 

HII'IPHILL : 

Is  that  final?     Or  temporary. 

S.'iLISBURY: 

TJhy  —  it's  ~  final. 

liE.C^ElLL: 

I  v/as  tViinking  --  I'd  get  scne  cherries  —  and  T.sUze  a  pie.     And  if  -- 

salisbur:: 

Eahi 
HEMPHILL: 

And  if  the  pie  turned  cit  to  be  very  good  — -  I  was  thinking  —  I'd  — 

SALISBURY: 

17i:.u-ne  n '  s  T7i  1  e  s .     Bah  I 

HMFHILL: 

TTiat  are  vrinmen's  v/iles. 

SALISBURY: 

I_  l:no\7  —  and  I'm  agin  'cm.   .  .   .  Bali. 

HEiPHILL : 

TTe].!  —  So  long,  I'lorne . 

SALISBURY: 

Eeyi     Coiv.e  "ba.ck  here.    TJhat  kird  of  'cherries  do  you  v/ant  to  buy  — 
for  t  ha  t  che  r  r y    i  e , 

BRYSOIi  BASH: 

You  iirve  ju'rt  heard  Mor?-   Salisbury,  Ao'v^in;;"  Director  of  Inf orrnation 
for  the  Unit'd  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  rnd  Josephine  Hemphill,  of 
the  Rodio  Service,  discussing  the  I'cNrry-Maioes  AnfRdmcat-  to  the  Federal  Food 
and  Li'ugs  A^t ,    For  more  information  acMoiit  labels  on  carjied  gr-ods,  write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculturt,  Washington,  D.C. 


c  t:  5  V  E  a 
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A  radio  conversation  "between  Gove  Hambidge,  Off-i'c^  of  the  Secretaiy, 
and  Josephene  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  Office  of  Information,  "broadcast 
Friday,  March  18,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
ra.rm  and  Home  Hour,  by  90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcast  in 
Compe,ny . 
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SALI SBURY; 

There  are  two  people  here  in  the  studio  with  me  today.    One  of  them 
is  Josephine  Hemphill  end  the  other  is  G-ove  Hambidge.    Josephine,  as  you 
know,  is  a  person  with  a  lot  of  curiosity  —  and  one  of  the  things  she 
is  curious  about  is  trees .     But  I'm  going  to  let  her  speak  for  herself  — 

HEiviPHILL; 

Well,  it's  this  v;ay.     I  was  thinking  about  that  poem  of  Joyce 
Kilmer's  the  other  day  -  the  one  that  ends,  "Poems  are  made  by  fools  like 
me,  But  only  God  can  make  a  tree."    Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  the  \7ork 
of  the  plant  breeders.   .   .   .   See  the  connection? 

SALISBURY; 

I  guess  I  do  -  but  -  maybe  you'd  better  go  on  and  explain  a  little 
more,  Josephine. 

HEivIPHILL; 

It's  simply  that  I  thought  —  if  Joyce  Kilmer  had  been  a  plant 
breeder  e.s  well  as  a.  poet,  he  might  have  added  (under  his  breath,  of  course 
-  he  might  have  added  tnii  line;   "But  fools  like  me  do  help  in  making  trees 

SALISBURY: 

Yes  —  go  on  —  what  ccjne  next? 

HEiviPKILL; 

Next  day  I  ri-opped  in  to  see  Gove  Hambidge,  who  edited  that  big  1937 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  for  which  I  have  untold  respect.    And  I  asked 
Gove  '.yhether  the  plant  breeders  had  been  doing  anything  to  create  ney;  trees 
or  whether  we'll  Just  keep  on  using  the  old  model  trees. 

HAIvEBIDGE; 

And  I  said  I  had  been  planning  to  give  a  program  about  that,  and 
Josephine  might  as  well  come  along  and  ask  her  questions  there. 

HEivgHILL: 

You  see,  Mr.  Hambidge  wanted  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
So  -  here  I  am . 

HAMBIDGE: 

I'll  ans-.ver  your  first  question  right  now.    Yes,   the  plant  breeders 
have,  been  doing  something  with  trees  —  the  big  trees,  the  trees  of  the 
forest  end  the  nut  trees. 
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HElViPHILL; 

If  I  vvere  doing  research,  I'd  liks  to  v/ork  with  trees.     There's  a  — 
a  kind  of  nooility  about  trees. 

HidviBIDGE: 

I  guess  the  tree  breeder  feds  that,  too.    But  trees  are  also  very 
difficult  things  to  handle  -  from  the  breeding  standpoint,  any^.vay. 

HSiviPKILL; 

Because  they  take  so  long  to  mature? 

HAIVlBIDGB;  ... 

Partly  tha.t,  yes.     You  have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get  results. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  too.     For  instance,  orchard  fruits  are  pollinated 
by  insects  —  mostly  honeybees       and  artificial  pllination  can  be  carried  out 
fairly  easily.    But  many  other  trees  are  pollimted  by  the  wind.     The  pollen 
is  very  fine  and  it  floats  all  around  in  the  air. 

HEiviPHILL: 

In  the  spring  you'd  think  someone  had  sheicen  out  a  million  powder 
boxes  -  only,  of  course,  the  pollen  is  yellow. 

HAivffilDGE; 

That  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  control  pollination  and  m?k:e  the 
crosses  you  want  instee.d  of  those  nature  wants. 

HAkPKILL: 

How  do  the  scientists  do  it,  anyway? 
HAMBIDGE: 

Oh,  they  use  vs,ricus  ingenious  devices.     Tor  instance,   in  the  article 
in  the  Yearbook  on  nut  breeding  -  which  is  by  H.  L.  Crano,  C.  A.  Reed,  a-nd  M. 
N.  Wood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  -  in  that  article  Crane  tells  how 
they  cover  the  blossoms  v/ith  sausage  casings. 

HEiviPHILL; 

You  mean  ordinary/"  sausage  casings?    What  for? 
HAiviBIEQ-E; 

To  keep  out  tha.t  stray  pollen  floating  in  the  air.     Then  they  stuff 
the  bottom  of  the  sausage  casing  with  cotton,  and  they  pollinate  the  flowers 
by  blowing  the, fine  pollen  through  &  hypodermic  syringe,  pushed  up  through  the 
cotton. 

HEi^raiLL: 

That's  one  of  the  queerest  combinations  I  ever  heard  of. 
HAlviBIDC-E: 

But  it  works.     The  foresters  have  worked  out  a  sinila.r  method.     E.  J. 
Schreiner,  of  the  Porest  Service,  tells  about  it  in  his  article  on  forest  tree 
breeding  in  the  Yearbook.    Only  instead  of  a  sausage  casing,  the  forest  men 
use  a  finely  woven  canvas  bag  with  a.  transparent  window  in  it. 
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HEiViPHILL; 

And  v/hy  the  transparent  window?. 

HAIA3IDG5; 

So  they  cr.n  sea  when  the  flowers  ::.rG  in  cxr.ctly  the  right  stage 
to  receive  pollen. 

HZIviPHILL; 

Live  Lmi  learn.    But  I  should  thint:  -  don't  they  have  a  pretty  herd. 
time  just  reaching  enoiigh  of  the  blossoms  on  a  largo  tree? 

HAraiDGE; 

I7ell,  they  do.    It's  no  easy  matter  to  tie  a  hundred  little  bags 

over  t}io  blossoms  on  r'n  80-foot  pine  tree,  oxd  then  pollinate  all  the  blossoms 

v/ith  a  hypodermic  sj'-ringo. 

HEiviPHILL; 

Apparently  the  tree  breeder  has  to  be  a  combine-tion  of  scientist  and 
acrobat.     Like  that  family  in  the  circus  viae  balance  each  other  on  the  end  of 
a  tall  pole.     Isn't  it  rather  risky? 

HAMBIDuE: 

Yes,  sometimes  it  is.    But  I  g"ae ss  they  teJke  it  e.ll  in  the  day's  work, 
HEiaPHILL; 

I  thi.ik  I'll  stay  on  the  ground  and  raise  radishes.     Do  the  tree 
breeders  ran  into  any  other  difficulties? 

EAvSIDGE; 

Technical  ones,  y3■'^     Th'-re's  not  anywhere  noor  o.s  much  knov;n  about  the 
genetics  of  nut  trees  and  forest  trees  as  about  a  good  msuiy  other  plants. 
In  fact,  both  Crane  and  Schreiner  acknowledge  that  tree  breeding  has  only  just 
begun. 

HEw^EILL: 

There's  one  big  advantage  in  that  tree  breeders  have  a  now  frontier- 
a  whole  now  v/orld  to  explore. 

HAivIBIDGE; 

Maybe  that's  one  reason  they're  so  enthusiastic.     It's  an  occupation 
that  seems  to  arouse  a  peculiar  enthusiasm,  Josephine. 

EEiviPHILL: 

You're  right  -  tbout  that.   .  .   .  One  of  the  first  things  I  thought 
of  when  you  mentioned  breeding  nut  trees  was  the  chestnut.    Don't  you  think 
it's  a  pity  -  the  v;iping  out  of  the  American  chestnut  all  over  the  East  by 
the  chestnut  blight? 

HAr^BIDGS; 

Yes,  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  great  Amoricoji  tragedies  -  if  only 

because  there's  a  whole  generation  of  youngsters  today  v;ho  don't  knov;  the  joys 

of  going  af-cer  chestnuts  in  the  fall,  cs  I  used  to  do. 
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HEiviPHILL; 

Is  there  any  hope  of  replacing  "those  treos,  event'ocAly? 

Crane  seems  to  think  there  is.     The  American  chestnut  is  very 
suscoptitle  to  "blight,  and  everj-  cross  made  with  the  American  chestnut  is 
suscepticle.     So  it's  hopeless  to  use  then.     The  European  chestnut  is 
suscopti"ble ,  too.    But  Chinese  and  Japanese  chestnuts  are  resistant,  and 
some  of  the  Chinese  chestnuts,  Crane  says,  have  ao out  all  you  could  v/ant  in 
the  v/ay  of  flavor  and  quality.     So  right  now  the  "breeding  work  of  the 
Department  is  ra.ther  concentrated  on  Chinese  chestnuts  and  it  looks  promising. 
The  trees  don't  grow  as  le,rge  as  our  Americaji  chestnut  trees,  "but  the  nuts 
themselves  are  "bigger. 

HEivJHILL; 

It  will  "be  fine  if  we  can  "bring  "back  the  chestnuts  even  if  we  have 
to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  get  species  that  will  live  here.  There^s 
something  else  I'm  very  fond  of  —  pec?ns.     Do  pecans  h?ve  a  place  in  this 
plant-"br-eding  work? 

EAiviBIDGE; 

TTnat  doesn't?    Yes,  the  Department  sxid.  a  few  of  the  ,State  stations 
are  v/orking  with  pecezis.     They're  after  a  nu'n"ber  of  improvements.     I'll  just 
mention  tv;o.     They  want  to  develop  hardier  varieties  so  people  can  grow 
pecsjis  farther  north.    And  they  want  greater  disease  resistance:  Some  of 
the  finest  peca-ns  arc  very  su"bject  to  disease. 

HEiviPEILL; 

Is  there  anv  pla.nt  that  doesn't  eventually  fall  a  prey  to  some  disease 
or  other?    Eow  about  the  Er-gliph  walnut?     Is  there  any  "breeding  work  with 
that?     (l  under stajid  it  really  should  "be  called  the  Pers  Ian  wa.lr.ut,  "because 
it  cajne  originally  from  Persia.) 

HAviBID&S: 

Yes,  the  nuts  first  came  to  this  country  "by  way  of  England,  so  we've 
"been  calling  them  English  v/alnuts  ever  since.     Well,  the  walnut  project  that 
most  interests  me  is  one  that  hasn't  started  yet.     They're  planning,  Crane 
says,  to  try  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  walnut,  unlike  anything  we've  got  now, 
"by  crossing  the  English  walnut  -  or  Persian  v-alnut  -  \7ith  the  "putternut , 
which  ha,s      peculiarly  rich  flavor  as  well  as  he,rdiness;  and  then  pro"bably 
making  a," cross  with  the  eastern  bla.ck  v/alnut,  which  also  has  fine  flavor  plus 
considera"ble  value  for  tim"ber. 

HEiwPHILL: 

Jell,  now,  that  does  sound  interesting.     I  hope  they  get  something 
out  of  tha.t.     Now  —  a  few  minutes  ago  you  mentioned  Schreiner's  article  on 
forest  tree  "breeding.     With  all  the  interest  there  is  in  forestry  right  now  - 
especially  in  forestry  as  it's  related  to  soil  conservation  -  I  should  think 
this  would  "be  a  good  time  to  start  in  developing  improved  forest  trees  -  if 
tha.t  is  possi"ble. 

KAviBlDG-E; 

It's  more  easily  said  than  done,  I  "believe.    However,  a  "beginning  has 
"been  ma-de  in  forest  tree  "breeding,  "both  here  ax.d  in  some  other  countries.  For 
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instance,  we  now  have  our  first  Institiita  of  Forest  Genetics,  out  in  California. 
It  used  to  be  the  Eddy  Tree  Breeding  Stat j on,  which  v/as  privately  endowed  - 
"but  in  1935  it  was  deeded  to  the  United  Statjs  Govermicnt  and  iDQcono  part  of 
the  Califori'iia  Forest  oxd  Range  Experiment  Station. 

HEiviPEILL; 

ITnat  kind  of  work  are  they  doin^^  out  there? 
HAI\aiDGE; 

Well,  for  one  thing,  they've  collected  pine  tree  seed  from  40  different 
countries,  and  they've  also  got  together  quite  a  large  collection  of  other 
conifers  as  well  as  of  hardwood  trees.     The  trees  a.re  "being  grov/n  ynd 
carefully  tested  under  various  conditions,  and  so  far  there  have  been  some 
interesting  results.     That's  only  one  step,  of  course  -  but  it's  necessary 
first  to  evaluate  a  great  many  trees  if  you're  going  to  discover  superior 
germ  plasm  for  further  breeding  work,     I  would  say  we  are  now  headed  for  a 
time  when  trees,  even  for  immense  area.s  of  forests,  will  be  selected  and  bred 
with  great  care  -  very  much  as  crop  plrnts  are.     The  time  has  come,  in  fact, 
when  v-e  must  start  doing  something  like  that  if  v^o  arc  tc  stop  costly  mistakes 
and  meet  the  more  and  more  exacting  demands  of  the  v/ood-L^sing  industries  of 
today. 

HEIviPHILL; 

So  the  old  order  changes,  yielding  to  the  now.     It*s  a  magnificent 
thought,  Gove  -  to  meke  vast  forests  filled  with  superior  trees.     If  v;e 
could  only  handle  human  affairs  as  intelligently.   .  . 

SALISBURY: 

Hold  on,  Josephine.     You  mustn't  get  off  on  a  subject  like  that  at  this 
late  hour.     In  fact,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  it's  now  necei.sary  to  close  this 
instractive  discussion.     I'll  just  remind  our  listeners  ohat  the  material  in 
this  progre/.-.  is  based  on  articles  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  The 
Yearbook  is  distributed  by  your  Congressman,  and  when  the  Congressional  supply 
is  exiiaustod  it  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  $2  a  copy. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  M.  S.  Eisenhower,   Coordinator  of  Land  Use  Planning,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  broadcast  12:30  P.M.,  March  20',  1933,  in  a  program  ar- 
ranged by  the  American  wildlife  Institute,  and  transmitted  by  stations 'of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  S&''steih. 
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Good  afternoon,  everyone. 

All  of  you  know,  from  reading  your  newspapers  and  listening  to  radio  broad- 
casts, something  of  the  fury  of  floods  dom stream.     If  you  live  by  the  river,  you 
dread  the  flood,  and  when  it  comes,  you  see  the  water  in  a  terrifying  and  destruc- 
tive mass.    But  the  v.'ater  v/hich  you  see  did  not  simply  fall 'in  the  stream.  It 
fell  on  millions  of  acres  of  land,  upstream  -  dov.Tistreara  -  throughout  the  whole, 
drainage  basin.  .        .  i  . 

So,  for  a  few  minutes,,,!  want  you  to  go  ^ith  me  utj stream   back  into  the 

hills  ....  back 'on  to  the  watersheds  of  the  little  streams  'vhere  the  floods  begin. 
Here  we  see  rolling  country  with  trees,  grass,  crops,  and  some  barren  land.  77e 
see  the  rain  pounding  the  earth  ...  and  there  is  your  flood,  simply  in  a  different 
form. 

In  the  beginning  floods  are  only  rain  drops,  infinitely  numerous  and  con- 
centrating quickly  for  their  trip  to  the  sea. 

Floods  occur  when  nature  speeds  up  just  a  little .     She  speeds 'up  the 
eternal  round  of  v/ater  from  the  sea  and  lakes  into  the  clouds,  out  of  the  clouds 
in  the  rain  storm,  off  the  watershed  into  the  little  streams  -  into  the  larger 
stream  and  the  largest  stream,  and  so  on  back  to  the  sea.     That's  v/hat  scientists 
call  the  hydrologic  cycle.    Men  have  knovm.  the  process  from  the  beginning  of 
mortal  time.     If  you  vdll  turrx  to  Zcclesiastes  you  will  find  this: 

"All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full;  unto  the  place 
from  which  the  rivers  come.,., they  return..." 

Yes,  and  returning  as  rain  drops  -  they  sometimes  make  floods.     So  let's 
consider  the  rain  drop: 

Suppose  it  falls  on  land  covered  v/ith  a  dense  blanket  of  vegetation,  such 
as  a  good  pasture,  or  a  forest.    Each  drop  of  rain  striking  such  a  ground-cover 
breaks  into  a  spray  of  clear  rrator.     Ivluch  of  this  clear  water  slowly  finds  its 
way  into  the  numberless,  tiny  channels  in  the  soil.     It  percolates  dov;n  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  vast  reservoir  of  ground  water.     The  soil  is  the  greatest 
storage  place  for  water  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  onl^'-  the  oceans  theraselvo 

But  suppose  there  is  no  protecting  cover  :xnd  the  rain  drop  strikes  bare 
soil.     It  breaks  into  spray,  yes,  but  the  spray  gathers  up  fine  soil  particles, 
and  muddy  water  starts  to  sink  into  the  ground.     But  the  soil  particles  soon  settl 
and  seal  up  the  pores  of  the  soil.     Then  most  of  the  rain  drops  start  flowing  over 
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the  surface  of  the  ground,  downhill;  trickles  of  water  form  into  rills  that  have 
power  to  cut  and  carry -soil.     The  rills  converge  into  streamlets  with  still  more 
savage  cutting  effect.     As  the  water  gains  in  volume  and  speed,  gullies  are 
gouged  out.     Ar.d.  so  great  quantities  of  .rushing  v^ater,  crixr^ing  tons  of  valuable 
soil,  roar  into  the  rivers  3xid.  your  floods  are  underway, 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  part  of  the  problem  of  flood  control  is  to 
keep  the  soil  in  place  to  act  as  a  great  sponge  when  it  rains.     The  surest  ¥/ay  to 
do  that  is  to  cover  the  ground  with  trees  and  grjiss.     But  of  course  we  can't  keep 
all  land  in  trees  and  grass.     ¥e  must  cultivate  some  land  in  order  to  raise  crops. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  crop  land  in  the  United  States  is  subject  to  erosion  — 
subject  to  the  driving  force  of  rain  and  run-off.     FullySO  million . acres  have 
been  essentially  luined  .and  200  million  acres  have  alreiadj^  been  seriously  im- 
poverished by  erosion.     So , on  the  sloping  cultivated  land,  we  must  plow  around 
the  fiahks  of .  the  hills  -  across  the  slopes  rather  than  up  and  do\7n  the  slopes  - 
so  as  to  miike  each  furrov;  ;md  each  h:"irrovf- scratch  a  small  dam  or  terrace  that 
holds  back  water.     On  slightly  steeper  slopes  we  must  practice  what  is  called 
strip- cropping.     On  still  steeper  slopes  we, need  more  elaborate  terraces  along 
the  contour.'  And  still  steeper. slopes  must  be  in  trees  and  grass. 

So,  hero  is  the  ansv/er  to  the  question:     what  do  axes  and  fires  have  to  do 
with  floods?     ¥ell,  axes  and  fires  help  lay  ttie  ground  bare  -  pov;erless  against 
the  attack  of  the  rain  drops. 

¥hen  men  allow  fire  to  talce  the  trees  and  the  forest  bedding  off  steep 
slopes  they  set  the  stage  for  sending  a  terrible  punishment  to  the  dv;ellers  in 
the  lowlands.     And  fires  sweep  through  more  than  40  million  acres  of  our  forest 
lands  each  year. 

I  have  just  had  a  first  report  from  the  United  States  Forest  Service  on  the 
amount  of  water  that  c^me  off  some  c:myon  slopes  in  Southern  California  during,  the 
great  floods  earlier  this  month.     The  V/olf skill  canyon,  where  the  cover  had  not 
been  burned  for  many  years,   suffered  the  smallest  run-off  during  the  storms  -  the 
maxinrom  peak  flow  was  125  second  feet  of  water  per  square  mile.     But  a  neighboring 
canyon,  the  Big  Dalton,   #iich  had  been  burned  over  back  in  1919  and  repeatedly 
burned  since,   suffered  four  times  as  rapid  run-off.     Terrific  quantities  of  rock 
and  soil  came  from  the  'curned  areas;  relatively  little  from  the  un burned. 

Now,  the  plow  and  the  harrow  and  the  cultivator  have  helped  the  axe  and  the 
forest-fire  to  bare  millions  of  acres  of  groiind.     The  result  on  farm  lands?  Well, 
let  me  give  you  just  one  example.     Dov/n  in  Oklahoma  we  made  some  measurements. 
On  land  sloping  8  percent,  the  water  ran -off  v;as  110  times  greater  under  cotton 
th:!n  under  Bermuda  grass  -  and  the  soil  loss  vras  9,000  times  greater.     But  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  we  can't  stop  cultivating  land.     So  part  of  the  problem  of 
flood  control  is  to  cultivate  in  ways  whicli  vdll  hold  to  a  minimum  the  run-off  of 
water  and  the  vrash  of  soil. 

Some  countries  have  stripped  the  mountainsides  and  precipitated  floods  upon 
the  plains,  not  because  they  wanted  tp,  but  becau.se  they  couldn't  do  otherwise. 
They  have  had  to  contend  vdth  the  pressure  of  population  on  land  resources,  v/ith  a 
v/oeful  lack  of  engineering  facilities,  v/ith  a  lack  of  communications,  and  even  vdth 
a  lack  of  sufficient  gOA'-ernmental  power  to  check  land  exploitation. 


In  the  United  States,  also,  we  have  stripped  the  hillsides  and  aoused  the 
land.    Bat  we  do  have  the  scientific  knov/ledge,  the  physical  power,  the  economic 
incentive,  and  much  of  the  necessary  ?;ocial  machinery  to  correct  our  mistakes. 
The  question  is  no  lon£^cr  v/hether  proper  laiid-use  treatment  can  save  the  soil  .'md 
hold  back  iTiuch  02"  the  water.     Rather,  it  is  now  a  question  of  how  much  we  can  do  — 
of  the  extent  to  vhich  foresters,  engineers,  farmers,  ranchers,  lumbermen,  can 
cooperate  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  returns  for  the  total  investment. 

I  can't  say  too  emphatically  that  even  if  v^e  apply  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment to  the  farm  land  -  and  the  forest  land  -  and  the  pasture  land  upstream  after 
we  have  put  ched:  dams  in  the  gullies,  Jind  pvit  in  all  the  small  engineering  v/orks 
that  are  needed  upstream,  we  still  ^jall  need  large-scale  fortifications  downstream. 
We  shall  always  have  periodical  heavy,  and  widespread  rains  that  vvill  overtax  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  best-treated  soil,  and  v/ill. pour  large  volumes  of 
water  into  river  cliannels.     So,  if, we  persist  in  building  cities  by  the  margins  of 
the  great  rivers,  v/e  must  go  on  building  huge  defenses  against  the  inevitable 
periodical  overflovYs. 

These  great  fortifications  in  turn  v/ill  be  made  more  useful  by  correct  land 
use  upstream.     Proper  land  use  will  keep  the  silt  out  of  the  rivers.     The  silt  that 
the  rivers  arc  carrying  now  is  reducing  the  usefulness  of  many  dans.     It  has  filled 
up  the  reservoirs  back  of  some  dams  in  so  short  a  time  as  fifteen  years.     And  it's 
the  silt  that  raises  the  beds  of  the  rivers  so  that  you  have  to  keep  building  the 
levees  higher  and  higher.    Along  the  Mississippi,  for  instance,  are  cities  below 
the  present  river  level. 

So,  here  are  five  vitally  important  reasons  for  upstream  flood  control: 
First,  we  must  keep  the  soil  where  it  belongs  because  we  need  it  for  food,  fibre, 
and  wood  production;  second,  proper  land  use  protects  engineering  structures; 
third,  it  prevents  silt  from  filling  up  the  stream  channels;  fourth,  it  prevents 
minor  floods  in  small  watersheds;  and  fifth,  it  decreases  -  though  we  don't  know 
how  much  -  the  height  of  major  floods. 

Bat  how,  when,  and  to  what  degree  is  it  possible  for  the  people  on  the  land, 
and  for  the  national,   State,  and  local  governments  to  bring  about  uses  of  the  land 
that  vdll  help  control  floods  on  a  vast  scale? 

'7ell,  the  Congress  has  directed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  the 
answers  to  this  question,  the  Flood  Control  Act  lists  hundreds  of  watersheds  in 
the  United  States  for  study.     Hach  watershed  is "a  distinct  oroblem.     ¥e  have  got 
to  find  out  for  each  watershed  whether  soil  and  v/ater  conservation  v/ork  on  the 
land  vdll  help  control  floods  at  a  cost  that  is  justified;  or  v/hether  the  cost  v;ill 
be  so  grjat  that  upstream  control  can't  be  undert;3ken. 

I  am  able  to  give  you  today  a  report  of  progress  on  this  nev/  work: 

The  first  funds  became  available  only  last  August.     Since  then  we  have  com- 
pleted preliminary  examinations  on  some  20  '/watersheds,  including  the  basins  of 
such  major  streams  as  the  Trinity  in  Texas,  the  St.  Croix  in  Minnesota,  the  Lehigh 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pee  Dee  in  North  Carolina,  the  Upper  Arkansas  in  Colorado,  and 
the  Merced  in  C^ilif ornia.    3y  next  July  we  vdll  have  completed  70  preliminary 
examinations. 


(over) 
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After  the  t)reliminary  examinations,  we  will  make  detailed'  surveys  of  parts 
of  the  watersheds  where  it  seems  that  flood-control  programs  might  be  developed. 
We  will  outline  the-  spe-cific  measures  of  land  treatment  and  upstream  engineering 
structures  that  arc  needed,  estimate  their  costs  and  the  flood  control  benefits 
that  they  would  bring  about .     The  Secretary  of  -Agriculture  will  then  recommend 
specific  control  plans  for  each  watershed  to  the  Congress.     Detailed  flood-  con- 
trol surveys  will  be  underway  by  the  first  of  June  on  such  important  watersheds  as 
those  of  the  Los  Angeles,   San  Gabriel,  and  Santa  Ana  Hivers  in  Southern  California, 
the  Yazoo  in  Mississippi,  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Pee  Dee  in  l-Torth  Carolina.^  - 

■'  And  so,  it  will  not  be  long  until  landov^aers  and  the  government  vdll  be  co- 
operating upstream  to  help  bring  about  as  much  control  as  possible  of  floods  at 
their  source.     Sut  I  want  to  repeat  -■ this ' work  upstream  will  not  make  it  un- 
necessary to  put  lip  flood  fortifications  doi;-vnstream.'-    So  now  that  you  have  seen 
the  multitude  of  reinforcements  ^.^hich  faming  and  forestry  must  give  us  on  the 
land,  v/here  the  floods  begin,   I  return  you  back  do^jvn stream  where  we  started. 
There  you  will  find  the  indispensable  engineering  structures,  built  by  the  War  De- 
partment, to  control  the  masses  of  water  that  came  from  the  land. 
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•  I  .  '  BRA.CING  FARM  BUILDINGS 

A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Direct.pr.- of-'tnf orma- 
tion,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department' of  Agi'i^t?u.liure, 
presented  in  the  Departmont  period  of  the  Nationa^'  ^arra  and  Homo  Hour,  Tlesday, 
March  22,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  93  ^tation^  a-ssocrafrcff  ""^-^A 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  \ 


WALLACE  KADDERLY:  |  ,  .... 

And  here  in  Washington  are  Morse  Salisbury  a4d  J,Q&eph>*11§^emphill ,  ready  to 
report  on  fixing  up  old  barns  —  or  rather,   "Bracing  Farm  Buildings"  —  and  the 
work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Miss  Hemphill,  how 
did  you  like  the  music? 

JOSEPHINE  KSiv3'HILL: 

Oh,   I  enjoyed  the  masic.    You  know  v/hat  I  was  thinking?    T^ile  I  listened 
to  thi^  music  vdth  the  swaying  rhythm?     I  just  sat  here  and  thought  of  an  old 
sway-backed  barn  —  and  how  awful  it  looks  —  vdth  the  roof  caving  in  right 
through  the  middle. 

MORSE  SJillSHJRY: 

I'Jhat  romantic  thou.g-'.ts  you  think  —  when  you  listen  to  music  I    Won't  Walter 
Blanfus  and  his  musicians  be  pleased.     All  thoir  fine  music,  wasted  —  on  you. 

HSI.'iPHILL : 

Oh  no  it  v/asn't.    Because  I  kept  on  thinking  —  ond  I  thought  —  well, 
there's  a  swaying,   swinging  rh^'thm  to  a  hujnmer,  if  you  use  it  right.    On  a  good 
clear  da;y,  v;hen  somebody  a  few  miles  away  is  building  a  barn,  you  con  hear  the 
whack  of  the  hammer  —  and  the  echo,  rolling  right  back.    And  I  could  just  hear 
somebody  fixing  up  an  old  Darn  —  so  the  roof  will  not  sway,  and  the  v/alls  won't 
"bulge  out  —  and  the  floors  won't  sag. 

SALISBURY: 

If  I  had  a  bam  in  that  parlous  condition  I'd  do  something  quick,  before 
the  whole  thing  fell  to  pieces. 

Ha^IPKILL : 

(What  would  you  do.) 

SALISBURY: 

Such  a  bam  as  you  so  feelingly  describe  must  have  a  mighty  poor  foundation 
—  or  else  the  frame  isn't  anchored  to  the  foundation.     Or  m:iybe  the  roof  isn't 
anchored  to  the  frame  —  or  the  frame  isn't  braced  well  onougk. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

You  know  a  great  deal  more  about  bi^rns  than  I  thought  you  did. 
SALISBURY: 

I  know  plenty  about  old  ramshackle  barns,  and  sheds.     If  you've  really  got 
something  there  from  the  Forest  Service  that  will  help  fix  up  old  farm  buildings  — 
I  might  listen. 
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HSIvEPHILL: 

You  just  start  listening  I'if^ht  nov/.     Don't  say  a  word.    Tow  you  know  all 
aoout  the  Forest  products  La.boratory, .  up.  in  Madison,  'jTi-sconsin. 

SALISBUHY:        '  •       '    •    .  , 

Yes,  that's  where  they're  doing  research  —  working  out  plans  —  for  the 
rjady-m3.de  houses,  or  tlie  prefabricated  houses,  you  told  us  about  some  tine  ago. 

already  worked  out  plans  for  bracing  farm  buildings.     Plere  are 
Salisbiory.    Look  here.   .   ,  .  Jm  old  barn,   "Before  Bracing." 

SALISBUHY:  .  ■  ' 

The  roof  looks  as  if  it  might  cave  in,  any  minute. 

HEIviPHILL:  ■  '  '  • 

I'd  be  afraid  of  a  barn  like  that.     'The  roof  might  fall  in  at  a  —  at  a  most 
inopportune  moment.    Now  look  hyre  —  next  page.     Some  barn,  •  "After  Br.acing.  " 

SALISBURY: 

How  did  they  get  it  so  straight  —  across  the  top.   .   .  .  here' s  some- 

thing you  can  tell  me  I    It  isn't  the  very  old  barns  that  get  to  sv/aying.     It's  the 
barns  built- in ■  more,  recent  years.     Explain  that,  if  you  can. 

HEIvEPHILL : 

I  can.     Ihe  old  farm  buildings  were  substantial  —  at  least  most  of  them 
were.     Iliey  v/ere  built  in  the  days  vf.hen  timber  was  cheap.  ■ 

SALISBURY: 

There  was  plenty  of  it,  too.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  old  buildort 
used  timber  pretty  lavishly,  in  clear  grades  and  largo  sizes. 

IIEMPHILL: 

Modern  buildings  —  modern  farm  buildings  —  v/ith  their  light  framework  — 
are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  buildings  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  with  their 
heavy  frames. 

SALISBLTRY: 

That  sounds  logical.     Itiat  elsu  did  you  learn  from  the  Forest  Service  —  from 
Mr.  George  W.  Trayer,   Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Products  Research. 

HMPHILL: 

And  from  Mr.  Winslow  —  Mr.  Carlile  P.  TJinslov/,  Director  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.     He  hvuppened  to  be  here  in  'Jashington 
the  day  I  interviewed  Mr.  Trayer. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.    Now  tell  us  what  else  you  found  out  —  about  bracing  farm  b-aildings. 

HEIvEPHILL:  •  . 

Well,  first,  remember  that  in  the  early  dfiys  there  was  pl^..nty  of  timber  for 
everybody.    But  gradually  the  big  supply  of  timber  decreased,  and  the  time  cane 
when  if  a  man  v/anted  to  build  a  house    nnd  a  barn,  he  hnd  to  haul  the  lumber  a  long 
distance.     Of  course  that  increased  the  building  cost.     So  —  to  keep  the  cost 
within  reason  —  zhe  "Guilders  began  to  use  less  lumber,   and  lumber  in  smaller  sizes. 


HEMPHILL: 

And  they've 
some  pictures,  Mr. 


SALISBURY: 

Biit  the  buildingG  themselves  increased  in  si7;e,  Bnd.  modern  equipment  was 

added. 
HSPS'HILL : 

That's  just  the  noint.  Some  of  the  ties  were  omitted  —  to  accommodate  the 
equipment.  That's  why  so  many  of  the  barns  built  recently  are  in  such  poor  condi- 
tion. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  using  loss  lumber  in  lar£2X  buildings  meant  that  some  of  the 
critical  mparts  of  the  buildin.^s  were  slirhted. 

HEMPHILL: 

Such  critical  parts  as  the  roof,  or  the  walls,  or  the  floor. 
SALISBURY: 

They  weren't  strong  enough  to  resist  what  they  call  the  "racking"  forces. 
HEMPHILL: 

Exactly.     That's  why  so  many  farm  buildings  went  oat  of  shape,   or  collapsed. 
There  just  wasn't  enough  strength —  in  the  parts  of  the  building  vhere  strength 
was  most  needed. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  —  to  bring  in  a  constructive  thought  —  "bracing"  is  the  clue  to  fixing 
up  these  old  tumble-dovm  buildings. 

HEMPHILL: 

If  they  are  not  too  far  gone.     Experts  in  the  Eorest  Service  say  the  chief 
cause  of  the  short  life  of  farm  buildings  is  —  lack  of  bracing. 

SALISBURY: 

But  the  braces  don't  usually  carry  the  load  —  do  they. 
HEMPHILL : 

No  —  but  they're  used  in  connection  with  other  structural  members,  to  form 
triangles.     And  these  triangles  make  the  building  stronger,  and  hold  it  together  — 
hold  it  in  its  proper  shape. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.     And  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison  has  v/orked  out  v/ays 
to  brace  farm  buildings  effectively. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     And  they'll  send  you  all  the  details  you  need,  if  you'll  write  to 
Madison. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  most  builders  will  want  to  do  that  —  write  for  definite  information. 
But  you  might  give  us  a  few  pointers  about  bracing.     This  is  interesting.     In  an 
ordinary  barn,  with  frame  walls  —  how  would  you  brace  a  barn  like  that. 
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HHvEPHILL : 

Brace  the  barn  at  each  corner. 

SALISSURY: 

Wiiat  if  openings  in  the  walls  —  doors  and  \7indows  —  what  if  they  interfere 
with  "bracing  at  the  corners. 

HSIviPIiILL: 

Then  put  the  braces  somewhere  else  on  the  wall  —  on  the  longest  unbroken 
wall  space.     If  you  can't  do  this,  use  short  braces.     They're  not  so  efficient  — 
but  they're  better  than  lotting  your  barn  go  to  rack  and  ruin,     ind  short  braces 
are  all  right,  if  they're  a  good  size,  and  fastened  to  heavy  frame  members. 

SALISBURY: 

How  vrauld  you  prevent  sagging  of  the  roof? 
HHuPHILL : 

V7ith  diagonal  braces,  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the.  rafters. 

SALISBURY:  . 
Can  you  brace  a  gable  roof? 

HEIvI^HILL: 

Sure. 

SALISBURY: 

And  a  "hip  roof"? 

HEMPHILL: 

Certainly. 

SALISBURY: 

In  a  hip  roof,  I  should  think  you'd  need  two  sets  of  braces  —  one  for  each 
set  of  rafters, 

HEMPHILL: 

You  do . 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  the  research  workers  have  taken  care  of  bracing  high  end  walls  — 
the  walls  in  a  barn  v/ith  a  self-sujoporting  roof.  ;. 

HEI'£PHILL:  '  • 

Yes,  they  have.     If  the  roof  and  the  side  walls  are  braced,  the  top  of  the 
end  v/alls  v/ill  be  supported  by  the  roof,  but  sometimes  it's  a  good  plan  to  brace 
the  center  of  the  wall,  too,   so  it  can  resist  the  wind.. 

SALISBURY: 

And  also  resist  the  force  of  a  big  load  of  hay.    ITow  suppose  v/e  have  a  barn 
vith.  a  gable  roof,   side  v.'alls  that  bulge,  and  a  roof  that  sways.     Very  likely,  the 
barn's  in  that  condition  because  of  a  lack  of  cross  ties.     TThat  v/ould  you  do  vith 
a  barn  like  that. 


HaiPHILL: 

If  it's  a  small  'barn 

roof. 

SALISBUHI: 

And  if  it's  a  big  "buildinfr.     Aiid  the  walls  "bulge  out. 
HEIvIPHILL : 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  what  causes  the  outward  tulge  —  of  the  walls? 
SALISBURY: 

Sure.     This  outv/ard  bul£;e  of  the  walls  is  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  roof. 
HElvIPHILL: 

Yes.     This  reminds  rne  of  that  famous  poem,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  called  "The 
Hoof."    Do  you  know  it? 

"The  roof,  it  has  an  easy  time, 
A- lying  in  the  sun; 

SALISBURY: 

"The  walls,  they  have  to  hold  it  up. 
They  do  not  have  much  fun. " 

So  the  walls  sometimes  lie  dov/n  on  the  job  —  and  just  quit  holding  up  the 

roof. 

HEMPHILL: 

They  seem  to.    1,'orse,  I'm  not  going  to  explain  how  you  brace  a  very  large 
farm  building,  to  keep  it  from  spreading  —  but  it  can  be  done.     Those  experts  at 
Madison  have  done  it. 

SALISBURY: 

YJhen  I_  build  a  barn,   I  thinlc  I'll  have  it  braced  when  it's  built  —  and 
avoid  all  this  trouble. 

HElvIPHILL: 

That's  Just  fine  —  if  you're  building  a  new  barn.     But  if  you  already  have 
a  bam  —  and  you  can't  afford  to  build  a  new  one  —  then,   so  the  Forest  Service 
recommends  —  you'd  better  add  the  bracing  before  it's  too  late.     If  your  bam  has 
been  forced  out  of  shape  by  heavy  loading,  or  by  one  of  those  wind  storms  tha.t  race 
across  prairies. 

SALISBURY: 

It  seems  to  suia  up  to  this  —  It's  much  more  economical  to  put  in  proper 
bracing  when  the  building  is  under  construction.     Failing  that,  it  may  be  more 
economical  to  brace  an  old  barn  —  than  to  build  a  new  one. 

HElvIPHILL: 

Yes.     Heavy  buildings  that  lean,  .and  buildings  with  sway-backed  roofs  and 
bulging  walls,  can  be  straightened  with  timbers  and  jacks,  rods,  and  turnbuckles. 
Lighter  buildings  can  be  pulled  into  shape  v/ith  fence  stretchers,  or  by  tvvi sting 
wires  —  and  then  holding  the  building  in  shape  by  sufficient  bracing. 
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—  have  diagonal  bracing  —  on  the  under  side  of  the 
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SAIISBURY: 

Sometimes,  in  a  ht^avy  taiilding  tj;iat'  g  been  out  of  shape  for  a  lon.^  tine  — 

Sometimes  I  should  think  you'd  naed  to  raise  the  roof  —  the  rid^e  of  the  roof  — 
while  yo'a're  strai^tening  up  th-a  v/alls. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Yes,  and  you  can  'raice  the  ridge  with  poles  or  timbers  —  and  jacks,  v/hile 
the  walls  are  being  drawn  into  place. 

SALISBUHY: 

You'd  better  be  sure  your  foundation ' s  level  —  before  you  begin  any 
straightening. 

HZlvIPHILL: 

Mr.  Trayer  brought  out  that  point,  too.   .  .  .  Wow  he  says  that  while  it  may 
cost  quite  a  lot,  to  straighten  a  very  large  building  —  if  the  building  is  worth 
saving  —  it  may  be  worth  the  extra  cost.   .   .   .  Cut  in  my  part  of  the  country 
there  used  to  be  an  old  stone  barn  —  built  by  the  pioneers.  •  Tnat  barn  never 
swayed  — •  even  in  a  Kansas  windstorm. 

SALISBURY: 

I  wouldn't  be  too  sure.    A  Kjansas  wind  is  mighty  powerful  —  once  it  gets 
going.     Just  a  stone  barn  v;ouldn't  stop  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

Maybe  you're  right.     How,  as  we  said  before,  builders  really  interested  in 
bracing  farm  buildings  v;ill  want  definite  information  on  how  to  fix  up  barns  and 
sheds  that  are  out  of  shape. 

SALISBURY : 

And  they'll  want  to  knov;  how  to  brace  new  buildings  properly. 

HEIvlPHILL:  '  •  ■ 

Of  course.    Arid  if  they'll  v/rite  to  the -Eorest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 

Wisconsin,  the  Laboratory  will  send  thorn  a  six-page  illustrated  leaflet,  covering 
the  v/hole  subject. 

SALISBURY: 

Name,  please. 

HEIvlPHILL: 

The  name  of  the  leaflet,    "Bracing  Farm  Buildings."    And  Mr.  Trayer  says  you 
don't  have  to  be  a  carpenter  to  understand  it.  .  .  .  That's  all.     Have  I  covered 
all  the  points  you  wanted  me  to  —  about  bracing  farm  buildings? 

SALI SBURY : 

You  have.     You  have  indeed.    And  this  is  the  first  time  —  so  far  as  I 
know  —  that  a  lady  has  reported  on  barn  building  —  the  first  time  on  any  air. 
Now  let  me  repeat  the  name  of  that  six-page  leaflet  — 

HEIvlPHILL: 

Easy  to  remember  —  "Bracing  Farm  Buildings. " 
SALISBURY: 

And  whoever  v/aiits  a  copy  of  this  leaflet  may  get  it  from  -he  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin.   .   .   .     The  Eorest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
171 G  c  on  s  in .  juljljljuimjl 
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/  ALL  FOR  77ILDLIFE 


.  A  radio  dialogue  by  Arno  3.  Caramerer,  pirector  of  the -Rational  Park  Service. 
Department  oi  the  Interior,  with  Dr.  Ira  ^I.  aabrielson.   Chief  / ^Biroia  of  Biolo.~ical 
&arvey    and  Wallace  Kadderly,  Acting  Chief.  I^adio  Service.  U.  S.  W^rtLni  of" 
Agriculture,  broadcast  during  the  Department  of  Agriculture  periiod  ^n  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  March  23,  1938.  j  APk  4  ]938 

 ooOoo— 1-'^'"'  ^  «f  A^-ricuituw 

KADDZKLY:  j   

It's  still  wildlife  week  in  ITasliington,  and  throughout  the  United  States. 
Once  again  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  the  nation's  wildlife  service,  provides 
a  spea^cer  to  help  observe  the  week  on  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour.    Today  it"  is  the 
Survey  Chief  himself,  Ira  N.  Gabrijlson. 

GAERI SL SON :   ( j  okin gly ) : 
In  person. 

KADD2RLY: 

.  ^  ^^^2  brought  with  him  as  our  special  guest  his  friend. 

Arno  E.  Cammerer,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

CAlvlMSRSR:   (with  a  chuckle): 
Also  in  person. 

KADDZRLY: 

fv,^  ''!?""^'  ^^^^^         '^^'^         together  in  person  they  always  have 

things  to  say  tnat  are  interesting  to  overhear. 

GABRIEL  SOU: 

I  think  I  can  explain  that,  ViVCLlace. 

KADDERLY: 

All  right,   Gabo.     The  microphone  is  yours. 
GABRIEL SOU: 

^ethPr  ftll\  ''^^^l^^^  i^^f^  intensely  interesting  ^ect.     men  we  two  get  to-- 

fife        ;  ^  "^^^^  ^  '^^^  ^^^^-^  ^^^'^        thinking  afout  .lid- 

life  most  0.  the  time,  and  Mr.  Cammeror  administers  144  areas  in  the  Jreat  chain 

thinf  irhL"?n  ^"^^""^       prejudiced,  but  I  think  that  the  most  important 

thing  he  has  to  talk  aoout  on  all  these  areas  is  wildlife. 

CAMl/IERER  (playfully): 

tn  thin.^^^J'.r''.-''!.'"^^''^  ^  -""^^^^               statement  when  you  say  that.     I  like 
A^erio^n  vn^J      l^ationax  Park  Service  as  a  wil_dern^s_^on,servation  agency,  aad  our 
Americaji  vaxderness  includes  a  great  many  things  besides^^dTif^.~^^  

GABRIELSOIC: 

vour            f f  ^  I  you  to  misunderstand  me.   Gam.     I  have  seen 

-    whf  ""^  petrified  forests,  and  glaciers,  and 

Th.v.^:  InT  ^^y^^""^  hotsprings  at  Yellowstone  a  great  many  timeL 

wonders  "V  ^°  "^^'^^"^^         -^^'^^^^  S^^-*  ^^^-o 

wonders,  I'd  say  youtre  doing  a  swell  job.  'cut—  (hesitating) 


( over ) 


CAMvIEHER  (interrupting): 

"3u.t  " — go  ahead  I    I  c^'n  see  you're  driving  at.  something. 

GA3ROLS0N: 

Yfel.l,   I'll  ask  you  a  question.     I  think  you  fellows  reported  15,000,000 
visitors  in  the  national  parks  last.  year.     If  you  asked  these  15,000,000  to  vote 
on  their  favorite  pastime,  what  do  you  think  the  onsv/er  would  be? 

CAI/nviEHZR:  ■ 

Oh,  that'  s  easy,  wildlife,    Undoubtadly  I  'oelieve  that  an- overv/hclming  ma- 
jority v/ould  say  the,  thing  they  enjoyed  most  was  v/atching  the  animals.     Of  course, 
though,  .thi_s  interest  in  the  national  Parks  doesn't  really  conflict  vath  any  other. 
Plistorical  areas,   scenic  wonders,  unique  natural  areas — all  are  important  and 
interesting  in  and  of  themselves.     Bit  we  work  for  wildlife,  too,  "because  it' s  an 
essential  part  of  them  all. 

That's  true,    Wildlife  is  an  eissential  part  of  any  natural  area.    You  cfin't 
separate  wildlife  from  the  land.     Any  public  agency  that  has  land  to  administer — 
or  any  private  individual  for  that  matter — must  either  conser\'-e  wildlife  or  else 
pa.ss  up  an  important  resource.     I  certainly  agree  that  ■  other  uses  of  the  I'jnd  may 
even  be  primary,  but  in  any  event  wildlife  ?/ill  be  found  to  have  an  important 
place,  I  am  sure.     And  it  may  even  promote  the  primary  purpose  of  the  area. 

CAI^yaiEHEP:  '  ' 

That  has  certainly  been  our  .experience.    By  J^nd  large,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  national  parks  is  recreation.     Cur  greatest  wildlife  values  come  from  giving 
folks  a  chance  to  see,  and  study,  and.  take  pictures  of  vdldlife.     So  our  wildlife 
helps  us  to  accomplish  our  purposes,  and -of  course  that  means  that  we  must  promote 
wildlife ■ 

GABRIEL SON: 

I  think.   Cam,  that  you  have  there  the  secret  of  wildlife  restoration. 
CAIvaiEHEH: 

Throughout  the  country,  you  mean?  •  •  ' 

GAP3RIELS05I:  •       .  ■ 

Yes,  and  spealcing  in  terr.o  of  general  principles  and  practices.     Those  who 
control  the  land  have  tnc  final  say-so,  vhethor  they  are  public  agencies  or 
private  landowners. 

CAMIvSPlER': 

Of  course,   Gabe,  your  own  Federal  refuge  program  is  helping  quite  a  bit 
along  this  very  line. 

GABRIELSTjII:     ,  .  '        ..  • 

Oh,   I  think  our  refuges  are  indispensable.     We  have  231  all  told,  some  for 
all  kinds  of  wildlife.     They  provide  habitat  for  millions  of  birds  and  mammals. 
But  at  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of  v/.aterf owl,  there,  is  actually  more  wild- 
life on  Federal  lands' administered  .by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  national  Park 
Service  than  on  all  the  Federal  wildlife  refuges. 
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CAlvMSHS?.: 

That  miikes  us  all  wildlife  conservation  agencies. 
GABRIEL  soil: 

Exactly.     All  for  wildlife,  and  wildlife  for  all.     That  is,  I'm  talking 
about  everybody  that  controls  natural  areas. 

CAivIl/IZHSR: 

But,  land  administration  is  not  the  whole  vvildlife  problem. 
GA3RISLS01': 

Oh,  no.     The  varied  work  of  our  wildlife  service  shows  that.  Fundamentally 
the  Biolofical  Survey  is  a  research  agency,   studying  wildlife  problems  of  every 
kind.     Then  again  v/e  administer  the  Federal  laws  that  protect  wildlife.  The 
Government  has  in  us  o  specialized  agency  to  deal  with  every  aspect  of  wildlife, 
but  such  an  agency  would  be  rather  ineffective  if  those  who  control  our  forests 
and  parks  and  rivers  and  lakes  would  ignore  wildlife. 

GAIvMSHEH : 

That's  clear  from  the  point  of  view  of  us  who  administer  the  land,  also. 
I  mean  that  whenever  v/e  face  our  broad  T)roblems  of  hov/  to  administer  the  parks 
effectively,  we  see  that  wildlife  is  one  of  our  important  concerns.    And  we  also 
see  the  importance  of  wildlife  management  on  areas  outside  the  parks.     In  a  great 
many  cases,  we  find  that  successful  v;ildlife  conservation  inside  the  parks  depends 
on  the  cooperation  of  others  who  control  limds  on  the  outside, 

GABRIEL SON: 

That's  our  experience,  too,  in  connection  vath  refuges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  in  mind  some  pointed  examples  that  involve 
national  parks  and  your  refuges. 

GABRIEL  SOI': 

Thinking  about  the  trumpeter  sv/an,  I  suppose. 
CAlviNiERER: 

Yes,  and  the  elk,  for  another  example. 

GABRIEL SOr: 

Both  of  them  on  Yellowstone. 

CALfiMERER: 

.4nd  both  of  them  using  Federal  wildlife  refuges,  too. 
KADDERLY: 

How  does  that  happen?    You'll  pardon  this  interruption,  I  hope.     Both  of 
you  fellows  know  all  about  these  cases,  but  I — well,  I  could  stand  some  details. 

CAMI^IERER: 

Nothing  to  pardon  at  all,  Mr.  Kadderly.     IThich  case  do  you  have  in  mind? 

KADDERLY: 

Oh,  both  of  them. 
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Su-pTDOse  we  talk  about  the  trviir.peter  swan  firrt. 
GABRIEL SON: 

G-obd' choice,  Ca'a.     \7allace  already  knov;s  more  than  he's  talcing  credit  for 
about  the  trumpeter  swans  on  our  Red  Rock  refuge  in  Montan.a.    Modest,  you  know. 

KADDERLY: 

All  ri~ht,   Gahe,  then  it's  the  tie-up  vath  Yellowstone  I'm  especially  keen 
about  right  now. 

CAMERiS:  '  '  "  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Ksdderly,  the  work  of  providing  protected  areas 
for  the  trumpeter  sv/an  began  in  Yellowstone.     The  Red  Rock  area  has  been  a  refuge 
only  two  or  threo  years. 

GABRIEL SON: 

Just  since  1935. 

KADDERLY:  ■ 
Aren't  trumpeter  sv/an s  protected  everyv/hore? 

GABRIEL  SON: 

Practically  none  to  protect  an^n^vhere  else.  .  Of  course,  ever  since  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  act  the  Biological  Survey  has  enforced  a  close  season  on 
these  birds.     But  that  act  wasn't  passed  until  1918,  ri.nd  by  that  time  the 
trumpeter  swan  was  already  pretty  far  gone, 

CAl\i[vIERER: 

Yes,   Gabe,  even  in  Yellowstone  the  species  was  rare  then,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  along  with  all  other  wildlife  in  the  park-  had  been  completely  protected. 
In  1920  M.  p.  Skinner — he  was  a  park  naturalist — saw  a  pair  of  trumpeter  s'.vans 
with  three  young  ones — cygnets.    He  was  also  convinced  that  there  was  another  pair 
nesting  there. 

GABRIEL SON: 

Something  to  base  hopes  on. 

CAMlviERER: 

Yeo — but  it  also  shows  how  far  gone  the  species  actually  was.     Two  pairs 
seemed  encouraging: 

GABRIEL SON: 

For  that "matter,  we  still  have  a  pretty  small  population  of  trumpeters  to 
base  our  hopes  on. 

CAIvlK'IE'iER: 

Yesj   our  Yellowstone  count  last  year  was  only  42  adults  and  26  cygnets. 
GABRIELSON: 

The  count  we  took  on  the  Red  Rock  Refuge  at  the  same  time  showed  that  v;e 
were  3  short  of  having  as  many  adults  as  you  had,  but  there  were  25  more  young 
ones.     'He  had  39   swans  and  51  cy;gnets. 
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KADDERLY: 

Let's  see,  now.     39  swans  on  Red  Hock  and  42  on  Yellowstone.     That  makes 
81  of  the  old  birds. 

CAi^flvISZER: 

Plus  77  cygnets — 26  on  Yellowstone  and  51  on  lied  Hock. 

KADDjaLY:  •  '    ■  ' 

Then  that  makes  158  in  all. 

GABRIELSOIT: 

"In  all,"  is  right,  V/allace.     So  far  as  we  know  definitely  the  trumpeter 
swans  in  Yellowstone  and  on  the  Had  Rock  refuge  are  all  that  there  are  left 
in  the  United  Statcis. 

KADDERLY: 

And  some  of  the  same  "birds  use  both  areas? 
CAMI;IERZR: 

That's  right.    You  see,  Mr.  Kadderly,  the  areas  are  less  than  50  miles 
apart,  and  the  birds  migrate  from  one  to  the  other. 

KADDERLY: 

¥ell,  that  makes  it  clear  that  both  are  essential. 
CAIvUvERER: 

And  it  looks  as  though  this  bit  of  cooperation  is  going  to  save  the 
trumpeter  swan  from  extinction. 

G-ABRIELSOIT: 

Thore  was  an  increase  of  43  birds  last  year. 

CAMiMERZR: 

^7  percent;  v/e  figured  it  out. 

KADDERLY: 

If  that  keeps  up  it  looks  as  though  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  ITational 
Park  Service  cetv/een  them  will  have  a  trumpet er- swan  restoration  project  to  feel 
pretty  good  about. 

CAM1.1ERER: 

We  are  feeling  pretty  good  about  it  ■  and  we're  working  together  for 

the  whistling  swan,  too,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.     Our  new  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  project,  along  v/ith  the  Biological  Survey's  refuges  at  Pea 
Island  and  Mattajjiuskeet,  will  mean  a  lot  to  the  whistling  sv/an.     Canada  geese 
and  ducks,  too. 

KADDERLY: 

Fine.     I  can  see  you're  both  doing  quite  a  bit  for  the  birds.    But,  what 
were  you  going  to  say  about  the  elk? 
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GA3RISLS0N: 

A  somewhat  similar  situation,  Wallace.     ELk  from  the  southern  Yellowstone 
here  leave  the  park  when  winter  comes  along.     They  wander  into  the  lower  country, 
arid  v/e  take  care  of  them  through  the  winter  on  the  federal  Elk  Hefuge  in  Jackson, 
Hole,  %oming. 

Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Kadderly,  that  these  are  only  examples. 
There  are  other  areas,  too,  where  National  Parks  and  Biological  Survey  refuges 
dovetail  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife. 

KADDEM:  .    ■  :  . 

Yes,  I  do  understand  that.    But  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  what  you 
fellov/s  have  to  say  about  the  difference  between  a  refuge  and  a  national  park. 
So  far  you  have  made  them  both  sound  like  refuges. 

GABP.IELSON:  :     •      ■,  ■  . 

Well,   so  they  are  in  a  way,  Wallace.     But  a  wildlife  refuge  is  solely  for 
the  wildlife. 

CAlvIMEHER: 

And  a  national  park  is  primarily  a  human,  refuge  —  a  place  where  people 
may  go  and  enjoy  Mature  at  its  best. 

GABEIELSOH: 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  encourage  public  use  of  our  refuges,  especially  the 
bird  refuges.     Of  course,   students  of  wildlife  are  welcome,  but  camping,  pic- 
nicking, and  the  like  would  interfere  v/ith  the  birds.     The  refuges  contribute  to 
public  recreation,  but  they  do  it  indirectly.     They  produce  and  protect  the  birds, 
and  then  the  birds  go  on  to  other  areas  that  are  accessible  to  the  public. 

CAMMEimi: 

Incidentally,  the  National  Parks  have  a  similar  benefit.     Wildlife  pro- 
tected in  parks  overflows  to  adjacent  areas,  and  in  this  way  people  outside  the 
parks  also  benefit  by  our  wildlife  protection. 

KADDEPIiY: 

Well,  I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I'm  going  to  have  to  interrupt  again — this 
time  for  that  familar  reason  that  our  time  is  up.     We  were  very  happy  to  have  you 
with  us  today,  Mr.  Gammerer.     I  think  our  Farm  and  Home  Friends  have  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  National  Park  Service  as  a  vdldlife 
conservation  agency.     I  am  sure  I  do.     And,   Gabe,  you  know  we're  alv/ays  glad  to 
have  you  v/ith  us. 

Farm  and  Home  Friends  you  have  been  listening  to  Arno  B.  Gammerer,  Direcrtor 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  discussing  things  of  mutual  interest  during  this  National  Wildlife  Resto- 
ration Week.     I  think  we  might  say  the  theme  of  their  discussion  was  "All  for 
Wildlife. " 


TTTTr 


BEESDING  ?ORAaE  ilTD  COVER  CROPS 


A  radio  discussion  "between  Gove^  Ha-^ibidge ,  Editor^  1937  Yearbook 
of  Ar?;ri culture,  and  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Acting  Chie^^^.adio  Service, 
broadcast  Friday,  March  25,  1938,  in  the^p.e^afrtfnefi.t  9f  ^^riculture 
period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Hein'e'lfbur  'c/^  the  ITationll  Broadcasting 
company  and  90  associated  statioi^s^^.  ^  ' — ?  v     ^  \ 


KADDHRLY: 


-^ooop-.pp^^i  i33^-.  ;^ 


::\ 


Gove  Hambid§e  is  v;ith  us  ag^n_Jijod^^;^^tJfir-g!iother  story  about  modern 
breeding  work  vd  th  farm  crops  and  ;iMf«s!rs7based  on  the  1937  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.    Gove,  you  say  you  will  tell  us  about  the  breeding  wrk  with 
forage  and  cover  crops.     If  I  ronembor  ri'ghtl;/,  at  least  six  articles  in 
the  Yearbook  were  devoted  to  those  crops.     How  do  you  expect  to  get  over 
all  the  ground  in  the  next  few  minutes? 


HAMBIDG2;  ■  .  .. 

.  I'll  certainly  have  to  stick  to  my  knitting,  Wallace.     I'm  afraid 
you  and  I  won't  be  able  to  indulge — conversation — in  this  program.  Suppose 
you  must  give  me  a  leadin'-;  question  now  and  then,  and  we'll  try  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  most  interesting  high  spots  in  connection  v/ith  the  grasses 
and  clovers  and  other  forage  and  cover  croj^s. 


KADDERLY; 


That  suits  rr.o,  Gove.    You  do  the  talking.    But  Just  as  a  suggestion 
begin  vith  the  grasses,  will  you? 

KAk3IDGS: 

Tliat '  s  a  vevr  g-ood  suggestion.     I'd  like  to  say  here  that  the 
Dc:partraont  lost  one  of  its  very  good  men  when  H-.  iT.  Vinall,  one  of  the 
authors    of  the  Yearbook  article  on  grass  breeding,  died  a  little  over  a 
yepr  ago.    Vinall  was  a  quiet  man  who  had  an  enthusiasm  about  grass,  and  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  that  amo  ited  alnost  to  reverence.     Which  is  a 
quality  you  find  rather  often  in  plant  breeders. 

Vinall  and  I.i.  A.  Hein,   the  co-author  of  the  article  on  miscellaneous 
grasses,  brought  out  scveraJ.  things  that  interested  me  g.  great  deal .  First 
they  showed  how  all  of  us  are  enormously  dependent  on  grass — much  more  than 
we  ordinarily  realize.    All  our  grains  aro  grasses,     Our  moat  and  milk  and 
wool  and  leather  are  siraply  grass  that  has  been  turned  into  these  useful 
things  through  the  digestive'  systems  of  animals.    Half  the  food  of  our 
livestock  throughout  the  vhole  United  States  comes  from  pasture.     Ihen  too, 
grass  holds  down  our  soil,  binding  it  with  untold  millions  of  roots,  and 
these  die  and  decay  and  build  up  more  soil.    Again,   there  is  grass  for 
beauty;  believe  it  or  not,  we  spend  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
on  private  lawns  in  the  United  States.     We  spend  anotncr  ninety  million  on 
grass  turf  for  golf  links,  and  railv/ay  embankmentsi  and  a  lot  of  other  uses 
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So  if  .70U  look  at  it  ri-;^xtly,  vou  can  see  that  i^rass,  just  ^rass,  is  one 
of  tae  real-ly  fi;rv~at  things  in  the  world. 

Kciw  why  is  that  so?     Well,  partly  because  grass  is  such  tough  cml 
flexible  stuff.     I  mean  by  that  that  it  ccn  make  its  'JJS-f,   somehow  or  other, 
lander  almost  any  conditions.     From  the  frozen  arctic  to  the  hot  equator, 
you'll  find  grass;   from  the  richest  soil  to  the  poorest;   from  swamps  to 
deserts.     Somehow,  almost  everyviiere,  grass  sneaks  in,  gets  a  toehold, 
manages  to  adapt  itself  to  the  existing  conditions,  and  floiirishes  if  it's 
given  hfilf  a  chance. 

So  you  find,  over  the  earth, '  an  enormous  variety  of  grasses,  quite 
different,  in  character,  adapted  to  local  conditions.     Tha.t's  where  man 
comes  in.    He  ts.kes  a  grass  that  looks  good  to  him  from  one  place  and 
starts  growing  it  some\iiere  else,'   So  today,  cattle  in  South  America  live 
on  grass  that  csme  originally  from  tropical  Africa.     The  cattle  in  our 
■o\7n  Corn  Belt  live  on  grass  that  came  originally  from  Europe. 

Lately,  agricultural  scientists  have  been  malcing  a  more  intensive 
study  of  this  problem  of  adapting  grasses  particularly  suited  to  certain 
regions  ajid  certain- pui'poses.     The  plant  breeder  has  stepped  in.  G-rass 
is  not  easy  'to  handle  in  breeding.     The  flower  parts  in  some  cases  are 
unbeli"evabl,y  gmall*     The  breeder  often  has  to  do  his  work  under  a  magnifying 
glass,  like  a  watchmaker  with  one  of  those  lenses' stuck  in  his  eye  all  day. 
He  uses  fine  instruments.    Jle  even  collects  pollen  in  a  little  holder 
attached  to  a,  finger  ring.    And  he  is  finding  out  peculiar  things  about 
the  flowering  habits  of  grasses. 

Fnat  he  wan.ts  to  do  now  is  to  breed  grasses  that  mil  exactly  fill 
certain  needs — disease-resistant,  where  disccise  is  a  big  factor;  aggressive, 
where  the  grass  has  to  fight  other  plants;  not  too  aggressive,  where  clover 
or  other  legumes  should  be  grown  with  the  grass;  vigorous  in  grovdng  up 
again,  i/iiere  the  grass  is  to  be  grazed  or  cut;  resistant  to  drought  and 
cold,  imere  it  is  important  to  have  pastures  that  will  last  a  long  time; 
able  to  stand  v;et  feet,  ajid  harmful  salts  in  the  soil,  where  these  are 
encountered;  t'asteful  'to  "livestock,  and  with  high  nutritive  value;  tough 
and  fine-leaved,  viiere  turf  vn.ll  get  hard  usage. 

There  are  grasses  with  all  of  these  qualities  and  more.     The  thing: 
now  is  to  make  thorough  tests,   sound  selections,  and  good  crosses.  That 
work  is  going  on,  and  •some  now  strains  of  a  dozen  or  more  different  grasses 
have  already  been  introduced,  or  vail  soon  be  introduced,  here  and  in  Canada. 

KADDERLY: 

I  think  you've  covered  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  jrass 
breeding  situation,  G-ovc.     I  know  you  can't  take  up  each  important  grass 
bij.t  there's  one  that  I  vas'h  yea  would  cover  in  more  detail — timothy. 

HAIvBID&E: 

Well,  timothy. does  deserve  some  special  attention.    But  all  I  can 
do  here  is  to  say  that  there's  a  special  article  in  the  Yearbook  about 
timothy  by  Morgan  W.  Evans  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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All  ri-^hti    >Toy;  you  asked  me  to  make  leading  stiggestions  —  and 
I'm  thinkin?^  of  .another  great  hay  crop — the  -greatest  hay  crop -in  "the  Far 
Wost--alfalfa.     Thor'e,  of  course,   that's  gcttin,^  away  from  the  grasses  into 
.  the  legume  Sf ; 

Yes,  and.  alfalfa  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  of  oJl  the  legumes. 
I  suppose  everyDod.3''  knows  that  even  the  name  alfalfa  is  a  trioute  to  its 
qualities — it  was  named  oj  the  Araos,  and  the  v/ord  means  pest  fodder* 
The  a^•'ticle  on  alfalfa  breeding  in  the  Yearhook  is  by  H.  M.  Tysdal  and 
Hf  L.  Westover.    Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  points. 

If  you've  ever  seen,  Ben  Hur,  you'll  remember  the  chariot  race.  Well, 
the  horses  in  the  real  chariot  races  in  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Home 
were  fed  on  alfalfa.    ITow  v;hcn  the  Spaniards  cajno  over  to  America  and 
conquered  Mexico  and  Peru,  seeking  gold,  they  ruined  and  robbed  a  great 
civilization^  but  they  did  do  two  use-fo].  things;   they  took  potatoes  to 
Europe,  and  they  brought  alfalfa  seed-  to  South  America.     Over  three  hundred 
years  later,  there  wa.s  another  and  different  group  of  gold-seekers —  the 
forty-niners.'   Those  forty-niners  i±lo  went  from  the  East  to  California  by 
sea  had  to  go  all  the  way  .aro^md  South  America  by  way  of  Ca.pe  Horn  because 
there  was  no  Panama  Canal  in  those  dciys.    !Maturally  they  v/ould  stop  off 
iurin.;-  the  long  voyage;   and  some  of  them  vyiio  stopped  off  in  Chili  got 
alfalfa  seed  there  and  brought  it  up-  to  California.     It  soon  spread  to 
other  W-.;stcrn  States. 

But  in  the  cold  north  this  Chiletm  alfalfa  didn't  do  so  well.  Then 
a.  few  years  before  che  Civil  War  -'-.at  famous  old  farmer,  Wendelin  G-rimm, 
brought  alfalfa  seed  over  from  his  old  home  in  G-ermany  to  his'hew  home  in 
Minnesota.     What  wasn't  winter-killed  the  first  year,  he  saved  for  seed. 
That  Wendelin  G-rimm.  must  have  been  one  of  the  stubbornest  men  who  ever 
lived..  He  kept  that  up  for  50  years — sa.ving  and  replajiting  the  seeds  of 
the  plants  that  were  hardy  enough  to  s^arvive  the  Minnesota  winters.  In 
tha  end  he  had  the  only  hardy  alfalfa  in  the  United  States.  Everybody 
knows  Q-rim;n  alfalfa. 

The  next  act  in  this  drama  was  vfcen  a  m.ysterious  disease  came  in. 
It  did  terrible  dajnage  to  alfalfa  in  the  Middle  West,  making  frequent 
reseeding  necessary  ard  addin;^  millions  of  dollars  to  the  growers'  expense. 
Then  the  fight  was  on.    Plant  pathologists  discovered  the  oTganism  that 
caused  the  disease  in  1935.     Since  then  plant  breeders  have  searched  all 
over  the  world  for  alfalfa  resistant  to  that  disease.    And  in  certain  remote 
parts  of  Asia,  they  found  some  that  is  resistant.    Now  they're  on  the  job 
trying  to  breed  this  resistance  into  our  good  Am.urican  varieties.  They 
have  formed  a  nationwide  Alfal.fa  Improvement  Conference  of  State  and 
Eederal  v/orkers  to  insure  close  cooperation.     The  next  act,  we  hope,  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  happy  ending. 

KADQZPXY:    •  .  - 

Yes,  alfalfa  is  aji  interesting  plant.    But  there's  another  one  of 
the  legumes  that's  even  more  interesting,  Gove — soybeans.     Surely  they 
belong  in  tlvis  discussion? 
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Yes,   the  soyDean  also  ha.s  an  article  in  the  Yearoook— witten  oy 
W.-.J.  Morse  and  J.  L.  Cartter.    As  everyhody  knows  today,  the  soybean 
has  made  history.-    It's  the  backhone  of  agriculture  in  parts  of  the  Orient, 
and  especially  in ■  ivJanch-uria,  which  has  "been  called  the  land  of  Beans. 
And  no  wonder  it's  so  important.     Soybeans  .are  not  only  food  for  man  and 
beast,  but  for  industry  besides.    A  long  list  of  foods  and  manufactured 
products  can  be  made  out  of  that  talented  vegetable. 

But  so  much  is  being  said  about  soybeans  nowadays  that  I  thiri  we 
can  7oas  sit  up  h-Bre . 

ZADDSHLY;       .       '  ■  '     '  '  ' 

'nell  —  here's  another  sug-gestion,   Gove —    ffnat  about  clover?  We 
can't  leave  clover  off  your  list  of  legumes. 

HA&3IDG-S; 

Right  you  are,'  Wallace  .-I  '  11  just  say  "that  there's  an  article  on  clover 
breeding  in. the  Yearbook  by  A.  J.  pieters  and  S.  0.  Hallowell.     The  plant 
breeders  have  been' busy  with  red  clover  and  sweet  clover  particularly/,  but 
there  are  other  kinds  with  Y/hich  thoy  have  done  vozy  little  as  yet. 

There's  also  a.  whole  host  of  miscellaneous  minor  leg"amcs  with  viiich 
very  little  has  been  done.     The  Yearbook  contains  an  article  about  them  by 
Roland  McKee  and  A.  J.  Pieters.     Tney  might  be  called  the  Cinderellas  of  the 
plant  world.     They'-re  humble — some  of  them  are  even  classed  as  weeds — but 
under  the  right  circiamstances  some  of  them  are  extremely  useful . 

.  ■       In.  the  list,  McKce  and  Pieters  include  cowpea-S,  field  peas,  velvet- 
beans,  vetch,  Icspedeza,,  crotalaria,  and  a  lot  of  others  not  so  well  known. 
Well ,- you  know  how  lespedeza  has  come  to  the  front  in  the  past  few  years; 
how  it  builds  up  poor  soil,  and  hov;  useful,  it's  been  in  large  areas  in  the 
South.     That's  Yiiiat  I  me.a:'i  by  saying  a  plant  is  a  Cinderella.     It  may  not 
seem  . like  mu.ch  to  begin  v,lth — but  give  it  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can 
•really  do  (v/nich  is  just  vhat  the  plant  breeder  does),  and  put  it  in  the 
right  place,  and  you  see  that  it's  as  good  as  many  a  plant  that  seems  more 
importiint.     With  the  present  emphasis  on  soil  conservation,  we  may  see  this 
happen  mth  m.ore  than  one  of  the  minor  legumes  that  can  get  along  y^ere  some 
of  the  other  oj.ltivated  plants  can't. 

KADDERLx; 

•  -You  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground,  C-ove.    Even  so,  much  more  coiold 
be  S£iid  about  these  important  plants  you  mentioned.    However,  those  viio  mnt 
further  details  can  find  them  in  the  Yearbook  articles  you  mentioned. 

.  Let  me  remind  our  listeners  that  wriat  you  have  told  us  i  s  based  on 
material  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture;  ■  that  this  book  is  distributed 
free  on  request  by  I.Iembers  of  Congress  as  long  as  the  Congressional  supply 
lasts.    And  that  after  the  Congressional  supply  is  exhausted  the  book  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
$2.00  a  copy. 


THE  BUHLEY  TOBACCO  RSFERENDmi- 


Broadcast  by  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Tuesday,  March  29,  1.938  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  period,  national  Earm  .^ind  Hpme  Hour  by  90' stations  associated 
with  the  Hational  Bi'oadcasting  Co. 
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Here's  a  news  item  announced  this  raomir^  by .  the  Tri'pl"!5~"Av    On  Saturday, 
April  the  9th,  growers  of  Burley  tobacco  will  vote  in  a  r^^fcrendum  to  approve 
or  disapprove  a  marketing  quota  on  their  1938  crop. 

If  more  than  a  third  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  vote 
c\gainst  the  quota,  it  vdll  not  go  into  effect.     Each  producer  who  grev;  Burley 
tobacco  in  1937  will  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote. 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  Burley  in  1938  is  350  million  pounds. 
If  the  growers  approve  the  use  of  the  quota,  the  national  figure  wall  be  divided 
among  States  and  then  among  farms.     Each  grower  could  then  sell  without  penalty 
the  number  of  pounds  in  his  farm  quota.     If  he  sold  more  than  that  amount,  he 
would  pay  a  minimum  of  3  cents  a  -pound  but  not  less  than  half  the  market  price 
of  the  tobacco  on  the  amount  over  the  cjuota. 

Burley  tobacco  growers  in  1937  produced  403  million  pounds.     That  was  the 
second  largest  crop  on  record  ;ind  was  exceeded  only  by  the  1931  crop.     Prices  for 
the  1937  crop  declined  considerably  toward  the  end  of  the  season.  Estimated 
total  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  Burley  are  higher  than  they  have  been 
previously  but  even  so  lack  64  million  pounds  of  equalling  the  1937  production. 
The  amount  produced,  over  and  above  the  ectimated  consumr^tion  and  exports,  brings 
the  stocks  of  Burley  up  to  aroxmd  the  normal  level.     Stocks  had  dwindled  because 
of  three  short  crops  in  a  rovr. 

Growers  have  indicated  intentions  to  plant  6  percent  more  acres  to  Burley 
in  1938  than  in  1937.     Another  crop  as  large  as  last  year's  would  raise  the  total 
supply  to  around  100  million  pounds  above  a  norm.al  supply  level. 

In  an  amendinent  to  the  new  farm  Act,  Congress  directed  that  a  m.arketing 
quota  be  proclaimed.     And,  of  course,  all  marketing  quotas  are  put  to  a  vote. 
There  will  be  voting  places  in  each  community  where  Burley  tobacco  is  grown.  The 
Triple-A  urges  Burley  tobacco  producers  to  study  all  the  facts,  go  to  the  voting 
places  in  their  own  communities,  and  cast  their  ballots  for  or  against  the  quota. 
The  day  of  the  referendum,  again,  is  Saturday,  April  the  9th,  and  the  polls  will 
be  open  from  early  morning  until  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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A  radio  conversation  Dotv/een  Morse  £jpl"4gpi^i:y».  Acting" !D ire c*  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  jServick7' tl'f''^:  *]5^'^''^^'^c]nt  of 
Agriculture,  presented  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  pirra  and 
Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  March  29,  1938,  and  b r oa'dcr^ t- -^^^sL^mxTr^-io^ 9 0 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  ""'"'-^ 
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WALIAC5  ZUDDEHLY: 

It's  tree  plejiting  time  on  Treasure  Island  ....  as  Jennings 
Pierce  imd  Uncle  John  LicLaren  demonstrated  a  few  minutes  ago. 

And  here  in  Washington  it's  still  Cherry  Blossom  time,  and  just  as 
"beautiful  a  day  as  they're  having  out  there  in  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco. 

JOSEPHIIG  HZh^HILL: 

Ivloybe  Vfeshington  is  even  more  beautiful. 

MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Miss  Hemphill,  you'd  better  not  let  Everett  Mitchell  or  Jennings 
Pierce  hear  you  say  thvt. 

HEMPHILL; 

¥ith  all  our  lovely  magnolia  trees,  and  forsytliia,  end  cherry  blossoms^ 
Mr.  Salisbury,  have  you  se^n  the  araaryllis  show? 

SALISBURY: 

Not  yet,  out  I  hope  to  get  around  to  it  some  time  this  week. 
The  show's  in  the  Department  greenhouse,  as  usual,  on  Eourteenth  Street? 

HEi'.JEILL; 

Yes,  and  the  flowers  are  gorgeous.     One  of  the  gardeners  told  me  some 
of  them  measure  twelve  inches  across. 

KADDERLY: 

Say,  are  you  two  star  reporters  reporting  on  flowers .  or  bw:s? 
It  was  my  understanding  that  you  were  going  to  tell  us  about  household 
pests,  and  some  of  the  practical  results  of  research  work  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qiiarantine. 

SaLI  SB'JRY : 

Wallace,  your  understanding  was  correct.    Miss  Hemphill,  carry  on. 
What  practical  items  about  insect  control  did  you  learn  from  the  entomo- 
logists.   Have  you  a  report  of  all  available  inf ormc.t  ion  for  householders? 

HSiviPHILL; 

No.     Indeed  I  have  not.    Mr.  Salisbury,  I  certainly  was  up  against 
it  —  with  tais  assignment. 
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SALISBURY; 
HEIvjpHILL; 

Too  much  to  tell.     When  I  started  inter-/ iewing  the  entomologists, 
ahout  household,  pests  —  the  clothes  moth,  carpet  "beetles,  fleas,  cock- 
roaches, silverfish,  and  so  on  —  and  found  out  how  much  v/ork  they'd  done 
on  these  insects  —  I  felt  just  like  the  little  school  girl  who  decided 
to  write  a  very  brief  essay  on  "The  Universe  —  end  Other  Things." 

SALISBU?.Y; 

Well,  you'll  just  have  to  give  us  the  facts  th-.t  will  bo  of  greatest 
help  to  the  greatest  number,  at  this  time  of  the  yjar.     That's  all. 

HEMPHILL:    •       '    '  • 

That's  all  is  it.     I  saw  Gove  Hambidge  this  morning,  and  told  him 
what  I  v/as  up  against.     I  mentioned  termites,  and  Gove  asked  me  whether 
I  knew  the  history  of  the  termite. 

SAUSB'URY: 

Do  you? 

HEMPHILL: 

Do  you  know  that  the  civilization  of  the  termite  goes  back  millions 
of  years?    It's  the  ea,rliGst  of  any.    Maeterlinck,  in  i'.is  book,  "The  Life 
of  the  WiitQ  Ant,"  says  that  in  the  matter  of  time .  we  are  the  last  comers 
on  this  earth,  almost  infants  in  sv/addling  clothes  end  the  termites  are  the 
ancient  chemists  and  biologists,  from  whom  wo  have  much  to  learn. 

SALISBUEY; 

Well,  the  termites  did  get  a  head  start  on  us.     By  the  v/ay,  did 
Gove  HcJiibidge  tell  you  how  many  different  spc-cies  of  insects  he's  identified 
on  his  farm  up  in  Now  York  State? 

HEivIPHILL; 

Yes  —  I  wish  you'd  get  him  to  tell  the  storj-'  of  insects.     He  ca,n 
talk  for  hours,  on  their  life  histories. 

SALI  SHJE.Y; 

I'll  be  very  glad  to  do  that  some  day  when  we  ciren't  concerned  with 
the  immediate  problem  of  keeping  these  insects  out  of  our  houses. 

HEivIPEILL; 

Out  of  our  houses,  and  out  of  our  clothes.    You  would  thin]-:  that  I  — 
being  right  here  in  Wa,shington,  next  door  to  Doctor  Back,  v/ho  wrote  the 
nev/  leaflet  on  the  clothes  moth  —  you'd  thirUc  that  I  could  keep  the  clothes  . 
moth  out  of  my  house.    But  I  cajn  not. 

SALISBURY: 

Tlhyl    Don't  you  practice  what  Doctor  Back  preaches? 
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HEMPHILL; 

I  thinK  I'd  better  —  from  now  on.     The  thing  to  do  —  to  get  rid 
of  the  clothes  moth,  is  to  select  the  control  method  cest  suited  to  your 
needs.     If  your  \7h0le  house  is  over-run,  you  may  have  to  fumigate,  or 
you  may  have  to  spray. 

SALISBURY; 

Mayhe  you  won't  need  to  take  such  drastic  measures.    Aren't  there 
some  moth-proofing  solutions  on  the  market  you  can  apply  to  clothing,  rugs, 
upholstery,  end  so  on?  . 

HEivIPEILL;  •        '  ' 

Yes,  there  are,  but  rememocr  this  —  Eo.  solution,  for  the  use  of  the 
horaemeicer,  v;ill  absolutely  and  permanently  mothproof  fabrics, 

BALI SBUSY; 

And  also,  remember  this:     The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
approve  or  reconimend  any  mothproofing  sol-.tions  that  depend  for  their 
effectiveness  upon  arsenic  —  in  any  foi-n  or  amount. 

HEi?,iPHILL; 

W-'re  not  much  help,  with  all  this  negative  information. 

SALISBUHI: 

ITot  much,  I  agree. 

HEiviPEILL; 

But  there's  real  help  in  Doctor  Back's  leaflet,  on  the  clothes  moth. 
He  explains  the  value  of  dry  cleaning  and  washing,  wrapping  in  paper 
bundles,  cold  storage.     Cold  store^e  is  an  excellent  control  method, 
especially  for  valua.ble  rugs,  furs,  and  so  on. 

SALISBURY; 

Isn't  it  true  th<'\t  the  moth  is  harmle ss  in  cold  weather  —  50 
degrees  or  below? 

HElIPHILL; 

Yes.    And  you  can  destroy  the  clothes  moth  with  heat.    Other  subjects 
covered  in  the  moth  leaflet  are  sunning  and  brushing  of  garments,  trea,tment 
of  articles  in  trunks  or  chests  or  closets,  and  fumigation. 

SALI S3UHY : 

You  meoja  fumigation  of  trunks  and  closets? 
HZmiLL: 

Yes,  emergency  fumigation.     Sometimes  you  open  a  trunk  that's  been 
packed  a  long  time,  and  it's  simply  full  of  clothes  moths.    Don't  unpack 
the  triink  —  fumigate  for  12  to  24  hours,  with  carbon  disulphide.  That's 
a  liquid  furaigant  you  can  buy  at  the  drug  store. 


SALISBUHY; 

Or  a  feed  store. 
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HSIVg^HILL: 

'  Yes.  •    ■  ■  •  ■ 

SALlSBJjRY: 

Now  "be  careful  here.    What  you've  sa.id  a"bout  fmigating  trunks  is 
all  right  —  it  must  be,  since  you  got  your  information  from  Doctor  Ba-ck  — • 
but  remember  the  Department  does  not  recommend  the  fumigation  of  large  spaces, 
such  a,s  homes,  with  carbon  di sulphide. 

HEIvIFHILL; 

I  know.     It's  a  fire  hazard.    But  it's  all  right  for  trunks  and 
closets  —  where  you.' re  using  only  a  small  amount.    Of  course  ycu  must 
be  careful.    I  don't  think  it's  very  safe  to  give  any  of  this  information 
about  fumigeJits  over  the  air.    Better  suggest  that  householders  send  for  the 
leaflets,  and  read  directions  carefully. 

SALISBURY;  ■ 

I  certainly  agree  vifith  you.    ISow  Itr'-, 's  leave  the  clothes  moth.  What 
next,  in  household  posts,  affecting  the  he:lth  and  comfort  of  mankind. 

mgHILL;  . 
Here's  the  worst  one  of  all        Cimex  lectulg.rius. 

SALISBURY: 

Commonly  known  as  the  bedbug,  the  "chinch,"  "red  coat,"  or 
"maliogany  flat."    Hurry  up  —  let's  get  rid  of  this  one  right  a.way. 

HEMPHILL: 

Another  leei'let,  also  by  Doctor  Back,  tells  how  to  control  this 
obnoxious  pest.     With  fujiiigation ,  superheating,  ordinary  fly  sprays.  And 
with  such  liquids  as  kerosene,  turpentine,  benzine,  gr.soline.    But  — 
keep  the  windows  open,  and  stay  av/ay  from  fire  —  if  you  use  any  of  these 
liquids. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they're  all  inf lamma-ble.     Well,  anybody  who  wajats  control  methods 
for  this  post  will  send  for  the  leaflet,  so  —  name  your  next  household  pest. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Cocki-oa,ches.     Do  you  know  there's  an  island  named  Cc.-ckroach,  down 
in  the  Virgin  Islands? 

SALISBURY; 

No,  I  don't. 

HEMPHILL: 

Oh,  I  forgot.     You  don't  —  collect  — 

SALISBURY; 

Cockroaches.     No,  I  don't. 

HEMPHILL; 

You  don't  collect  stamps.     On  the  Eirst  Day  Cover,  Possessions  Series, 
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of  tne  Tirgin  Isl'^.iids  —  thu  cov  n-  isrut^d  in  Deceinbor  —  there's  a  map  of 
tho  I  Glands.     That's  whore  I  found  the  Island  of  CockrOc-ch  —  on  a  ,^;reen 
and  purple  envelope. 

SALISjjlTRi; 

Collect  st-^-jips  —  and  learn  geograpny.     All  rignt  —  now  v/hat  ha.ve 
you  got  for  householders  troubled  Vvith  cockroaches. 

HS..IPHILL; 

Another  leaflet.     I  hate  ccckroacheo  so  —  I  don't  even  ./aiib  to 
talk  ah cut  them. 

SALISBURY; 

tfiiat's  the  best  laethod  of  control? 


HSivIPHILL: 

Prevent ,  if  possiole.     If  one  or  t-.vo  roacncs  do  stray  into  your  hoa-ne 
get  our  the  trast"  fly  sv/atter. 

SaLISSUHY; 

IJhat  about  sodiun  fluoride  pov/der? 

H^IvIPHILL; 

Fine.     Sodium  fluoride  pov/der  is  the  'b_e_st_  all-round  reined^',  Doctor 
Back  says,  for  cockroaches.     But  keep  it  av/ay  from  children,  and  pets. 

SALISBURY: 

What  about  pyrethruin  pov.der,  for  roaches. 
HEi)>'iPHILL; 

Excellent.    And  pyrothrura  po'./der  is  safe.     It  will  not  injure 
man  or  beast.     Then  of  course  theie  are  paste  methods  of  control,  and  sprays 
end.  vaporizing  machines.     They're  all  effective,  if  used  correctly. 

SALI SBU-RY: 

And  all  described  in  the  Cockroach  bulletin. 

HEivIPHILL; 

Yes, 


S^ISBUHY: 

Next? 

miPHILL: 

(Tell,  next,  hov/'d  you  like  to  knov/  about  the  silvorfish? 

SALISBURY: 

Lepisma  sac char ina? 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes.     So  f;  r,  I  haven't  bv^en  annoyed  with  silvorfish,  but  if  they 
ever  got  into  the  bindings  of  my  30CUyuar  old  cook  book  —  there'll  bo 
trouble.    You  can  control  silverfish  with  poisoned  bait.    Exact  formula, 
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in  the  leaflet.     Now  —  let's  see  —  would  you  like  to  hc.ve  fleas? 
SAIJS-3UHY; 

Don't  make  your  questions  so  personal. 

H3MILL: 

Well,  I  know  you  have  s.  dog. 

SALISBURY; 

My  dog  doesn't  have  fleas. 

HEiVlPHILL; 

Well,  if  he  evur  does  —  sprinkle  some  derris  powder  alon^;  his  "back 
ejid  neck  cjid  on  top  of  his  head  —  next  to  the  skin.     A  level  teaspoon 
of  derris  powder  is  enou^ch  to  kill  every  flea  on  a  lexge  dog. 

SALISBUHY; 

How  often  do  you  have  to  repeat  the  treatment? 
HElVlPHILL; 

Every  two  weeks,  if  the  dog  ha,s  free  ruu.     The  sc-Jiie  reLiedy's  good 
for  cats..     If  you  can't  get  derris  powder,  use  pyi-ethrura  — »  fresh,  and 
ground  fine. 

SALISBURY; 

How  do  the  entomologists      ::troy  fleas  in  a  house  ,  or  barn? 
HEMILL: 

With  a  spray  —  creosote  oil.  But  don't  ask  me  how  Euch  —  hecause 
I  don't  kno\7.  Tna^t's  one  of  the  things  safer  to  read  —  so  you'll  he  sure 
you;' re  right. 

SALISBUIiY; 

And  you  can  read  it  in  the  leaflet  on  "Hov;  to  Control  Fleas." 
HEIViPHILL: 

Correct  —  and  chis  leaflet's  "by  Dr.  Bishopp,  principal  ontonologist 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Insects  Affect:lng  M??Ji  aaid  Animals.     There's  a 
list  in  Doctor  Eishopp's  leaflet  —  a  list  of  firi:is  that  sell  insecticides  — 
that  sell  derris  powder. 

SALI SEURY: 

Good  idea.     Wnat's  your  next  household  pest? 

HBIvtPHILL; 

Haven't  we  had  enough  for  one  day? 

SAH  SBURY; 

You  didn't  tell  us  much  about  the  termite  —  except  that  it  ante- 
dates man,  by  a  million  years. 

HElvgHILL; 

A  million  j'-ears?    Why,  in  this  very  country,  right  here  around 
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Washington,  D.  C. ,  they've  found  fossil  remains  of  termite  colonies  that 
date  hacic  55  million  years  J 

SALISBURY: 

(Iviissed  it  —  by  54  million  years.) 

H5MPKILL: 

The  entomologists  tell  me  that  a  good  many  people  have  wrong  ideas 
about  termites  —  they  are  bad,  once  they  get  into  a  house  —  but  thoy  seem 
to  be  on  the  decrease,  . 

SALISBUHY; 

Yes  —  that's  reassuring.'   The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
doing  research  on  termites  for  many  yea.rs.     The  entomologists  have  some 
good  information  for  carpenters  and  architects.     They  can  tell  you  how 
to  build  termites  out  of  your  house  —  when  you  build.     If  these  insects 
are  alree.dy  in  your  house,  you  ca.n  control  them  by  poisoning  the-  groiand 
with  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  creosote,  ajid  l  erosene.    Another  effective  poison 
for  termite  control  is  orthodichlorobenzir-c.    A  good  soil  poison  -i'^c.-.tmcnt 
with  one  of  these,  and  your  house  should  remain  free  of  tennites  for  five 
yecTs,  or  so. 

HEMPHILL: 

i.ir.  Sa,lisbury  —  if  you  already  kno;?  all  these  facts,  why  do  you 
assign  me  to  get  them. 

SALISSISY ; 

I  donH  know  all  these  facts.  I  did  happen  to  know  about  research 

work  on  termites  —  and  furthermore  I  knev;  if  I  didn't  do  something  pretty 

quick  you'd  be  tracing  the  history  of  the  termite,  beginning  55  million 
years  ago. 

HEiviPHILL; 

It's  very  interesting  —  and  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  —  if  the 
entomologists  didn' t  Icnow  a  great  deal  about  the  history  and  life  habits 
of  all  those  insects,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  them  to  work  out  methods 
of  control. 

SA^I  S5UHY; 

Well,  you're  right  about  that.     IJov;  let's  see  about  these  leaflets. 
The  Department  of  Agricult-ure  —  the  entomologists  in  the  Department  — 
have  worked  out  ways  and  means  for  the  prevention  or  control  of  such 
household  pests  as  the  clothes  moth,  cockroaches,  bedb^jgs,  fleas,  and 
termites.    Have  I  left  out  anything? 

HEiviPHILL; 

Silverf ish. 

SALISBURY; 

And  silverfish.    Any  one  of  these  leaflets —  any  two,  three,  or  the 
whole  set  —  if  anybody's  so  unfortunate  as  to  need  the  whole  set  —  all 
the  leaflets  on  control  of  hous>=hold  pests  are  available  from  the  United 
Sto.tes  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    Now  have  I  left  out 
anything. 
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HBigHILL; 

Carpet  "beetles.     I  didn't  ssy  &.nything  about  carpet  "beetles,  "but 
there's  a  new  leaflet  on  control  just  printed.    We  can  add  that  to  the  list. 

SALISBURY; 

That's  lucky. 

HEiviPHILL; 

Or  unlucky  —  depending  or  whether  you're  man  or  beetle. 
SALISSUHY; 

Yes,  I  suppose  there  are  two  sides  to  even  that  question.  Although 
I've  never  thought  much  a"bout  the  "beetle's  side.     I  won't  repeat  the  names 
of  the  leaflets,  for  "by  this  time  I'm  sure  everybody  interested  knows  v/hero 
to  send  for  what . 

KADDEaLY; 

You  have  Just  heard  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Iniorraat ion, 
and  Josephintj  Hemphill,  of  the  Eadio  Service,  reporting  on  research  \70rk  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.     If  you  need  any  of  the 
leaflets  they  have  described  today,  send  your  nejna  and  address  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BREEDING  MGORA  G'OATS  AIID  MILK  GOATS 


A  radio  discussion  between  Gove  Hambidge,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
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^siLlace  L.  Kadderly,  Office  of  Information,  broadcast  Friday,  ^ril  1, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture '  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour*^- 

I   ooOoo  I  . .  'So 

KADDEHLY:  j 

Again  the  Yearbook  editor,  Gove  HambidgeJ  Is. .on Jaand  to.  tell-Ais^  some  more 
about  the  work  that  is  going  on  these  days  in  geffcrtlcs~and  brce'drfig--^^^aGing  his 
stories  on  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.    Now  two  of  the  articles  in  the  Year- 
book deal  v/ith  the  subject  of  goats.     W.  Y.  LaLibert,  of  our  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,   v/rites  about  Breeding  Problems  v/ith  Angora  Goats,  and  V.  L.  Simmons  and 
W.  V.  Lambert  write  about  t-ie  Inrorovoment  of  Milk  Goats.     And  that's  the  subject 
Gove  has  picked  for  today  —  milk  goats  and  Angora  goats. 

HAimDGE: 

That's  right,  Wallace.     And  it's  a-very  agreeable  subject  to  me.     I  once  kept 
milk  goats  myself. 

KADDEHLY: 

Then  you  should  feel  quite  at  home  talking  about  them. 
HiUvIBIDGE: 

Yes,   sir.     It  na:es  me  think  of  a  story  Eassell  Lord  told  me.     He  happened 
to  overhear  a  couple  of  men  talking  together  up  at  one  of  the  agricultural  fairs 
in  New  York  State.     Just  as  Buss  cane  along  one  of  them  was  slapping  the  other  on 
the  back.     "Sa;>^,  "  he  said,   "I'm  sure  glad  we  met  up  vdth  each  other.     I  .knew  you 
were  a  goat  man  the  minute  I  laid  eyes  on  you." 

KADDERLY; 

Just  a  sort  of  natural  kinship,  hey?    Maybe  they  were  fellow  sufferers. 
HA:dBIDGE: 

J  Maybe  that's  it.     I  used  to  think  sometimes  that  there  couldn't  be  a  more 

>  cussed,    stubborn  animal  than  a  goat.    Aid  then  when  old  Sensible  v/ould  reach  around 
^  and  lick  the  back  of  ray  necl:  while  I  was  milking  her,  I'd  think  there  couldn't  be 
an  animal  more  affectionate  and  hum.an. 

KADDERLY: 

Has  that  what  you  called  her  —  Sensible? 

HAMBIDGE:  "  '  • 

Yes.     Sensible  v/as  a  rather  elderly  grade  Saanen  with  a  pretty  good  milking 
record.     She  was  a  quiet  lacl;y',  quite  set  in  her  ways.     '7e  had  a  purebred  Nubian 
goat  at  the  same  time  -  a  flighty  young  creature  named  Silly,  v^hich  just  abaat 
described  some  of  her  actions.     They  were  a  great  pair,  Silly  an.d  Sensible  —  quite 
a  contrast  in  goat  nature. 

KADDERLY: 

The  Nubian  is  a  brom  and  black  goat  with  long  floppy  ears  that  hang  down, 
isn't  it? 
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EAM3IDGE: 

"3G.     They  came  originally  from  upper  Egypt  and  Atyssinia.     They're  not  so 
popular  in  this  country  as  the:  Saanens  and  Toggenburgs,  v/hich  originally  came  from. 
Switzerland  -  "but-  there's  something  very  attractive  ahout  them,  to  me. 

KADDEELY : 

Hov;  long  have  milk  goats  been  kept  in  this  country,  C-ove? 

HAMEIDGE:  '  ■  .  .  ' 

Oh,  almost  from  the  beginning,  Wallace.     According  to  Simmons  and  Lambert, 
Captain  John  Smith  jjrobably  brought  milk  goats  over  here,  and  so  did  Lord  Delaware. 
But  they've  never  been  as  important  in  the  United  States  as  they  have. been  in  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  they  earned  the  name  of  the  poor  man's  cow.     As  for  the 
breeding  of  milk'  goats  -  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  that  in  the  United 
States  \intil  after  1904,  v/hen  Saaiions  and  ToggGnbu.rgs  began  to  come  in  from 
Sv/it  zerland. 

KADDE3LY; 

Didn't  we  have  a  native  goat  of  our  own,  too?  ,  . 

HAMBIDGE: 

Yes,  the  native  American  goat  is  the  most  common  in  this  country.     You  find 
a  lot  of  them  in  the  South  especially.    Usually  they're  pretty  poor  milkers,  and 
they  have  a  short  lactation  period. 

KADDEHLY; 

pAi.t  T  suppose  •■•.hey  can  be  improved  by  crossing  with  good  sires  of  the  higher 
producing  breeds  ~  Saaiiens,  Toggen burgs,  and  Nubians,  for  instance? 

HAIvBILGS: 

They  decideoily  can  be,   TJallaco.     According  to  Simmons  and  Lambert,   some  of 
the  best  milkers  in  the  United'' 3t".a.tes  have  been  produced  by  gra.ding  up  native 
Amoric.an  does  for  several  generations  with  bucks  of  those  breeds. 

KADDEHLY: 

Has  there  been  much  -  well,  genuine  experimental  work  on  that  line,  Gove? 
HAIvIBirC-E: 

No,  there's  really  been  very  little,  at  least  by  public  agricultural  insti- 
tutions.    Viiatever  has  been  done  to  improve  milk  goats  in  the  United  States  has 
been  done  almost  entirely  by  the  oeople  who  keep  goats,  cither  for  their  ovn  use 
or  commercially.     In  fact,  as  far  as  I  imow,  there  have  been  only  t'.vo  e:periraental 
breeding  projects  by  pi:blic  'dgc^ncies. 

KALBEBLY: 

One  of  them,  of  cov.v.:?.,  is  the  breeding  work  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  out  here  at  Beltsville. 

HAJiEIDGE: 

Yes,  that's  one.     That  begcin  almost  30  years  ago,  back  in  1909.     They  have 
quite  a  nice  little  herd  out  at  Beltsville  now,  but  it's  small,  and  I  would  say  the 
project  has  never  been  more  than  a  -  v/ell,  a  minor  side  line,  compared  with  other 
work  of  the  Eureaa  of  Animal  Industry. 
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"uat  have  they  done  i.iostly? 
HAI^IBIDGE: 

Oh,  mostly  they've  cros'jed  and  topcrossed  comraon  iiraerican  does  v/ith 
registered  Saanen  ;ind  Togfenhurg  "bucks  year  after  year.     They  succeeded  in  more 
than  trebling  the  average  annual  milk  yield,  by  the  Vi\%7,  by  that  method. 

KADDE3LY: 

Quite  an  indication  there  of  what  can  be  done  by  grading  up  milk  animals. 
What's  the  other  project  you  spoke  of,  Gove? 

HAI/EBIDGE: 

That's  a  similar  piece  of  work  carried  on  by  the  Nev;  Mexico  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     They  used  re.-i stored  Toggonburg  bucks  for  grading  up,  and  they 
did  some  rather  interesting  lino  brooding  ".vith  three  outstanding  sires.     The  Hew 
Mexico  v/orkers_  also  made  some  inheritance  studies  -  analyzing  inheritance. 

KADDE3LY : 

Eovj  do  Simmons  and  Lambert  feel  about  the  possibilities  for  improving  milk 
goats  by  breeding? 

HAIvISIDGS: 

Well,  I  think  they  decidedl^^  feel  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done,  Wallace, 
by  the  right  kind  of  program  y/ith  the  support  of  the  industry.     After  all,  what's 
been  done  so  far?    Thirty  years  of  very  scattered  work  throughout  the  whole  country. 
That  amounts  to  almost  nothing.     The  fact  is,  there's  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
milk  production  of  does.     The  best  record,  I  believe,  is  an  average  of  nearly  7 
quarts  a  day  for  a  period  of  something  over  9  months.     On  the  other  hand,  with  some 
does  you're  lucky  if  you  get  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.     It's  been  proved  too  that 
there's  a  great  difference  between  individual  sires  -  I  mean,  they  differ  in  their 
ability  to  increase  the  production  of  daughters  over  dams.     Fell,  where  you  find 
that  situation,  you  can  make  imr^rovement s,  you  can  get  better  animals,  if  you  con- 
sistently carry  out  a  soujid  breeding  program. 

KADDE3LY: 

You  cari  yes —  but  wcu.ld  it  be  worth  while  in  the  case  of  goats,   Gove?  Are 
they  important  enough  in  the  United  States? 

HA1/I3IDGE: 

Are  you  asking  me,  Wallace  -  an  ex-goat-keeper?     Yes,  sir,  I  think  goats  are 
worth  a  lot  of  trouble.    But  mind  you,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  there's  abso- 
lutely no  sense  in  keeping  a  poor  goat.     That's  where  a  breeding  program  would  come 
in.     Goats  that  are  gp_o_d  producers  can  be  an  economical  source  of  milk,  particularly 
for  families  with  low  incomes  living  outside  of  the  cities.     I  think  we  could  make 
more  use  of  them  than  we  do  -  if  we  had  a  larger  supply  of  first-rate  milkers. 

KADDE3LY: 

From  v/hat  you  say,  it  seems  like  one  of  those  vicious  circles.     If  there 
7/ere  more  good  goats,  we  might  have  a  greater  demand  for  them. — but  until  there's  a 
greater  demand,  v;e  v/on't  have  :.iore  good  goats. 

HA1.IBIDGE: 

Something  like  that,  Wallace. 
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KADDSBLY: 

ITow  liow  about  the  goats  vdtli  the  lonir^  crinl-rled  hair  that  hangs  dCTn  to  the 
ground  -  the  goats  that  produce  mohair? 

HMBIDGE: 

Well,  there's  a  horse  of  another  color  -  if  you'].l  let  me  mir.  my  metaphors. 
KADDSPLY: • 

Mix  'em  all  you  like.     Go  ahead.    Let's  see,  you  were  saying  an  Angora  goat 
i  s  a  horse 

HAIffilDGE: 

Of  another  color,  yes.     There  are  many  more  long-haired  goats  in  this  country 
than  there  are  milk  goats  -  over  tiiroc  time's  as  many,   I  should  Judge.     But  they're 
much  more  concentrated  and  not  so  scattered  all  over  the  country.    1/Iore  th:m  three- 
fourths  of  the  Angora  goats  are  in  Texas  (or  v/ere  in  1930)  -  do';/n  around  the 
Edwards  Plateau,    lle',^  Mexico  ?md  Arizona  accoun.ted  for  another  10  percent  betv;een 
them.     Oregon,  Missouri,  and  California  had  the  next  largest  numbers.     In  other 
words,  about  95  percent  of  the  Angora  goats  are  in  those  six  States  -  mostly  in  the 
Southwest. 

KADDEBLY: 

And  what's  the  breeding  situation  with  the  Angorrs? 
HAi,IBIDC-E: 

Well,  it's  somewhat  the  same  as  vith  milk  goats.     Eor  instance,  Wallace  - 
do\m  in  Texas  the  average  weight  of  an  Angora  fleece  is  4.6  pounds;  in  California 
and  Oregon  it's  3.8  pounds —  but  in  Missouri,  the  average  weight  is  not  much  more 
than  half  that  -  2  l/2  pounds.     To  a  considerable  extent  that's  a  matter  of  breed- 
ing.    The  Texas  producers  depend  on  those  goats  for  <m  income.     The  Missouri  pro- 
ducers keep  them  primarily  to  clean  up  binishland.    But  you  could  go  further  than 
that.     Even  in  Texas,  you  find  differences  in  the  production  of  different  herds. 
And  going  beyond  that  again  -  even  in  the  best  herd,  some  goats  are  much  better  pro- 
ducers than  others.     All  of  which  m.eans  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement 
in  Angora  goats  as  a  whole  to  bring  them  up  to  the  better  animals. 

KADDE3LY: 

V/ell,  you  could  say  there's  room  for  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  our 
poultry  flocks  and  our  d^ii ry  herds  - 

HAIvIBIDGE: 

Yes,  it's  the  same  kind  of  thing.     Only  there's  more  active  public  interest 
in  chickens  ;-md  dairy  cattle,   so  more  is  being  done  with  them.     The  Texas  station 
is  now  carrying  on  a  program  in  breeding  and  genetics  with  Angora  goats  -  tut  so 
far  the  iraTjrovement  v/ork  done  vith  them  has  been  done  by  commercial  producers.. 

KADDEELY: 

Lambert  maices  some  -practical  suggestions  for  further  progress  along  that 
line,   doesn't  he,  Gove? 

HiUvIEIDGE: 

Yes,  he  does.    Ke  suggests  three  things  especially.     First  keep  certified 
pedigree  records  based  on  production  of  nohc-iir;  that  vdll  shov;  the  breeder  where 
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the  frood  producers  are.     Second,   sell  mohair  on  a  quality  rather  than  a  weig;ht 
basis;  that  vdll  make  it  pay  to  breed  animals  that  produce  high-quality  fleeces. 
Third,  don't  award  prizes  at  shows  on  the  basis  of  individual  appearance,  but  on 
the  family  or  prop:eny  records  of  sires;  that  will  tend  to  brin^:  breeding  practice 
in  line  with  sound  genetic  principles. 

KADD23LY: 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  genetics  and  breeding  -  but  that  sor^ids 
like  pretty  sound  advice  to  me.     And  now  ~  a  glance  at  the  clock  up  there  tells  me 
I'll  Just  about  have  time  to  get  through  today's  market  reports.    Before  taking 
that  swing  aro"and  the  markets  let  me  go  back  to  the  statement  that  what  Gove 
Hambidge  has  said  about  goat  breeding  is  based  on  material  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture.     The  Yearbook  is  a  Congressional  document  for  free  distribution,  and 
to  get  your  copy  you  should  write,  not  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  to 
your  Congressman.    After  the  Congressional  supply  is  exhausted,  the  book  will  be  on 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  T/ashington,  D.  C ,  for  $2  a  copy  .   .  • 
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MUSIC  .Plantation  melodies  by  Snow  Hi IX  Institute  Chorus. 

NAPJIATOR: 

In  Southwest  Alabama,  approximately  60  miles. (as  the  crow  flies)  from 
Montgomery,  the  State's  Capitol,  is  located  Wilcox  County,  split  in  twain  by  the 
deep  and  muddy  Alabama  River.     With  all  of  its  attendant  assets  and  liabilities 
typical  of  that  section,  Wilcox  County  has  an  area  of  896  square  miles,  and  its 
once  alluvial  black  soil  is  becoming  noticeably  gray  as  the  annual  cotton  crop  of 
16  thousand  bales  takes  its  toll  of  fertility.    Here  we  find  rolling  plains  used  for 
cattle  raising,  and  vast  tracts  of  virgin  forest.     In  spite  of  abuses,  Wilcox  County 
is  rich  in  naforal  resources,  and  richer  still  in  human  resources.     It  has  a  rural 
population  of  24,500  people,  17,000  of  them  Negroes,     The  great  majority  of  these 
17,000  people  are  share  croppers,  as  is  a  great  majority  of  all  the  southern  rural 
population.     "Share  cropper"  -  the  Nation's  headache.     Tired,  worn  and  burdened  with 
toil,  he  returns  from  the  cotton  fields  at  close  of  day,  singing. 

MUSIC: 

"Nobody  Knows  De  Trouble  I  See" 

Chorus:  Oh,  nobody  laaows  de  trouble  I  see 
Nobody  knows  lack  Jesus 
Nobody,  knows  de  trouble  I  see 
G^ory  Hallalula  - 


(over) 
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Verse   ,   Sonet imes  I'n  up  sonetines  I'n  down 
Oh,  yes  Lord 

.Sometimes  I'm  almost  on  de  ground 
Oh,  yes  Lord' 

Altho  you  see  me  going  long  so 
Oh,  yes  Lord 

I  have  my  trouble  here  below 
Oh,  yes  Lord. 

Ef  you  get  there  before  I  do 
Oh,  yes  Lord 

Look  out  for  me  I'm  comin'  too 
Oh,  yes  Lord. 

NAEEATOR: 

The  story  of  the  share  cropper's  struggle  for  economic  survival  has  been  re- 
lated over  and  over  again.    But  what  of  the  share  cropper  as  a  person,  a  human  being 
an  individual  with  hopes  and  longings?    What  of  his  wife  and  their  children?  The 
spiritual  life  of  the  share  cropper  is  rich  and  vari-colored.    His  church  and  his 
preacher  serve  as  an  escape  from  stern  reality,  and  therefore  are  a  source  of  deep 
comfort  and  solace.    Hence,  the  share  cropper  is  not  ci  "forgotten  man"  on  that 
score  at  least,  but  to  meet  the  demand  of  his  children  who  want  more  education  than 
Yifilcox  County  has  to  offer  is  ever  a  problem.     It  is  far  more  simple  and  easy  to 
settle  into  the  dreary  round  of  existence  with  ones  fellows,  than  to  fight  the  hard 
and  perilous  battle  of  divergence  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  living.     Clara  Ruth 
Brown  is  a  Negro  girl  in  Wilcox  County,  second  child  in  a  family  of  ten,  v/hose 
yearning  for  an  education  is  exceeded  only  by  her  dogged  determination  to  get  it  in 
spite'  of  many  handicaps.    Already  she  has  passed  through  eight  grades  of  elementary 
learning  in  a  school  house  six  miles  av/ay.     Twelve  miles  a  day  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  she  has  trod  back  and  forth  in  her  all  consuming  desire  to  learn.    But  that 
was  not  enough,  so  while  bending  over  a  tub,  helping  with  the  weekly  wash,  Clara  ■ 
Ruth  tells  her  Mother  of  her  future  plans  to  go  away  and  get  an  education.     To  a 
Mother  who  will  tell  you  with  a  sort  of  pride  that  it  has  been  twenty  years  since 
she's  been  to  Camden,  the  County  Seat  eighteen  miles  away;  the  idea  of  Clara  Ruth 
going  away  to  school  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  wish  to  make  a  round  trip  to  the 
moon.     Let's  listen  to  what  Ma  Brown' is  sa.ying  to  her  daughter  Clara  Ruth. 

somro: 

CLOTHES  BEING  WASHED. 


MA  BROT/N; 

But  you  ain't  never  see'd  nobody  whuts  been  to  dat  school,  Cla'  Ruth,  whut 
you  hankerin'   so  fur  to  go  dere.    And,  ah  specks  hit '11  take  mo'  money  den  we  sees 
in  five  years  fur  you  ter  stay  dah  six  months.     Chile,  yo'  Pappy's  eyes  wud  pop  out 
'is  head,  for  sho ,  ef  you  tole  him  eny  sech  crazy  thing  as  dat.     Go  to  Tuskegee  - 
Lawd  have  mercy. 

CLARA.  RUTH: 

(In  an  impatient  voice)  V:ell,  folks  do  go  off  ter  school.     How  come  ah  can't? 
Just  cause  no  girl  from  Turkey  Creek  ever  did,  is  the  reason  ah'm  goin' .     Why,  Ma, 
you  talk  lack  Tuskegee  v/as  some  v;here  on  the  other  side  of  the  v;orld.     It's  right 
here  in  Alabama,  bout  a  hundred  miles  away. 
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IvIA  EROrj: 

Uum,  urn,  ah  kno-.'s.    Twas  a  man  thru  heah  once  frum  over  deah,  Long  tall 
man,  v/id  "big  feet.     Sed  farmers  got  a- right  ter  live  lak  odder  folks,  en  have  a 
"bath  tub.    Umph,  but  Lawd,  chile,  dat  man  ain't  nevah  bin  no  share  cropper.  He 
don'  knov/.    And  dey  tell  me  dat  de  sto'  keeper  up  to  the  cross  roads,  say  cotton 
gv/ine  dovm  to  five  cents  agin. 

CLAEA  RUTE: 

(Exasperation  in  her  Voice)  Yes,  cotton.     If  'twas  fifty  cents  a  pound 
'  tv.'ould  be  all  the  same  wid  us.    "Cotton.    Ain't  it  nothin'  in  the  v/hol&  world 
sides  a  cotton  patch?    Ah  don'  ker  if  it  gits  so  cheap  you  can't  give  it  away,  ah'm 
goin'  away  from  heah  to  school.     Cotton  —  Ma,  lisscn  to  me.    Ain't  nuthin'  little 
as  a  cotton  stalk  goin  to  keep  me  dovm  heah  behind  the  sun.    Umph,  an  ef  ah  took 
a  mind  to,  ah  cud  pull  up  a  whole  patch  o'  cotton  by  myself.    Folks  goin'  round 
plowin'  it  up  -  I  wish  they'd 'plov/  it  all  up  anyhov;.'    Cotton  —  it  ain't  no 
Saviour  to  me  -  and  ah  ain't  gonna  bow  down  an'  worship  it  neither. 

IvlA  BROWl^: 

TSreathlessly)  Cla'  Euth  Brown  I    Pull  up  a  cotton  stalk.     Gal,  is  you  g-.vine 
crazy?    Don'  let  me  heah  no  mo'  talk  lack  dat.    You  jes  wait  'till  ne  an'  you' 
Pappy  make  some  'rangements  ' f o  you  talk  'bout  leavin'  heah. 

CLABA  EUTH: 

'rangenents  I    Yes,  ah  .zniess  maybe  all  colored  folks  have  to  make  'rangenents 
before  they  can  do  anything. 

MA  EEOTO: 

(Sagely)  Yes,  and  most  ^vhite  folks  too.    Money  don'  grow  on  trees  fur  no- 
body -  white  folks  nor  black  folks  neither. 

CLAEA  EUTE: 

Oh,  well,  I'll  get  there  by  and  by. 

MUSIC; 

"Keep  Inchin'  Along" 


Chorus:     Keepa  inchin'  along,  keepa  inchin'  along 
Jesus  is  comin'  by  and  by 
Keepa  inchin'  along  like  a  poor  inch  worm 
Jesus  is  comin'  by  and  by 

Verse        Twas  inch  by  inch  I  sought  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  comin'  by  and  by 
Tv/as  inch  by  inch  he  saved  my  soul 
Jesus  is  comin'  by  and  by 

Get  on  my  breast  plate,  sword  and  shield 
Jesus  is  comin'  by  and  by 
Going  to  r.arch  out  boldly  in  the  field 
Jesus  is  cor.in'  by  and  by. 

(Repeat  the  Chorus) 
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Cotton  did  drop  that  year  and  Clara  Euth  did  not  get, to  go  to  Tuske^^.'ee ,  nor 
did  her  father  make  a  payment  on  his  long  wanted  farm.     Life  wnet  on  in  its 
monotonous  fashion  for  the  Browns,  their  many  amhitions  stifled  for  lack  of  money. 
Then  there  came  into  the  section  a  woman  who  was  to  make  a  v,-ay  for  the  Clara  Ruth's 
of  Wilcox  County.     The  first  Negro  home  demonstration  agent  was  appointed  to  the 
county  in  March  1928.     She  had  been  preceded  a  fev:  years  by  a  farm  agent.  Exten- 
sion Service  in  Wilcox  County  was  still  in  Its  infancy.     4-H  --vas  a  new  incomprehen- 
sible conbination,  odd  to  the  ears  of  all  v/ho  heard  it.     The  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  "Galilee  Baptist  Church"  is  now  in  session.' 

MUSIC;  •  .~     .  . 

"When  De  Saints  Go  Mar  chin'  Home"  •• 

Chorus:  V.'hen  de  saints  go  marchin'  home, 
When  de  saints  go  marchin'  home, 
Lord  I  v;ant  to  be  in  that  number 
l^Tien  de  saints  go  marchin'  home. 

'     ■  •        I  had  a  sainted  Mother  who  is  gone  on  before 
I  promised  her  I'd  meet  her 
ViThen  de  saints  go  marchin'  home. 

When  I  was  a  sinner,  didn't  have  no  home 
I  promised  my  Maker,  I'd  meet  him, 
V/hen  de  saints  go  marchin'  home 


When  they  crown  him  Lord  of  All 
Tihen  they  crov/n  him  Lord  of  All 
Lord  I  want  to  be  in  that  number 
\Ihen  de  saints  go  marchin'  home. 

ITABBATOR: 

A  man  and  v/oman  seated  in  the  rear  of  ths  church  are  the  objects  of  all 
curious  stares.     Clara  Ituth  tries  to  learn  from  her  sister  Mary,  who  they  are, 

CLARA  RUTH: 

(Clara  Ruth  and  Mary  are  whispering)  Who  are  them  two  people?    Look,  Mary, 
there  sett  in'  behind  old  Man  Jones.' 

MARY : 

Sh-h-h  Cla'  Ruth,  Ma  is  rollin'  her  eyes  at  you  fit  to  kill. 
CLARA  RUTH: 

Well,  I  want  to  know  who  they  is.     They  look  lack  teachers.    What  they  doin' 

heah? 


MARY: 

Ah  don'  knov/  who  dey  is.     Somebody  sed  dey  vraz  from  Tuskegee. 

CLARA  RUTH; 

(Loudly)  Tuskegee  1 
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?.-IARY: 

Shet  up,  Cla' ,  you  knov;  deys  "boun  to  say  sompin' .     Ef  you'll  jest  shet  yo' 
mouf,  metbe  you'll  find  out  -vlio  dey  is  and  whut  dey  gv/ine  do. 

CLAM  RUTH: 

lily  gracious,  ole'  Rev.  Tompkins  "been  hollcrin'  round  a  hour  and  a  half.  I 
r;ish  he'd  shet  up  and  give  the  folks  a  chanco.    \?hy  don'   somebody  shout?  That's 
all  he's  rarin'  for  anyhov/. 

MARY: 

He's  callin'  on  Brudder  Jones  to  pray  now.    Then  it'll  'bo  time  for  the 
visitors  to  c"am  up  front.     Stop  figitin'  Cla'  Ruth,  doys  intorducin'  de  nan  no;7. 
Kinda  slick  lookin'  ain't  he? 

FARM  AGEIIT: 

Reveren'  Tompkins,  members  and  friunds  of  Galilee  Eaptist  Church,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  '..orship  v/ith  you  today.    The  young  woman 
accompanying  me  is  the  newly  appointed  Home  Denonstraticn  Agent  for  Wilcox  County. 
We  have  been  hoping  for  months  that  the  women  and  girls  of  our  county  vould  have 
some  guidance  in  their  efforts  to  improve  themselves  and  their  hemes.    Will  you 
stand,  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  let  "Turkey  Creek"  Comra-aiiity  see  you?  (a  patting  of  hands 
and  stomping  of  feet  in  recognition  of  the  agent.)     It  is  not  so  much  the  work  that 
girls  and  boys  do  on  the  farm  that  drives  them  to  the  city,  but  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to  except  work.     It  is  our  duty  as  parents  and  workers  to  make 
rural  home  life  ha.ppy  so  that  our  children  will  be  content  to  stay  here  with  us. 
By  carrying  out  a  live-at-home  program,  the  results  will  not  only  be  more  money  in 
your  pockets,  but  more  of  those  things  that  go  to  make  life  worthwhile;  better 
health,  better  churches,  more  and  better  schools,  more  education,  happier  homes  and 
peace  and  fellowship  ^vith  all  men. 

MUSIC: 

"When  Le  Saints  Go  I.'archin'  Homu"     (Continued.  Fades) 
ITARRATOR : 

Clara  Ruth  led  all  the  girls  in  Wilcox  County  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
4-H  Club  Work.     The  home  demonstration  agent  found  her  quick,  receptive,  and  a 
born  leader.     While  the  rest  of  Wilcox  County  caught  on  slowly,  the  "Turkey  Creek" 
club  thrived  from  the  very  first,  largely  due  to  Clara  Ruth's  enthusiasm.     It  did 
not  take  long  for  her  to  reveal  the  still  brightly  burning  hope  to  go  to  Tuskegee. 
Nor  did  it  take  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  lon^;  to  work  out  money  making  plans 
for  Clara  Ruth's  education.     It  will  be  seen  however,  that  Farmer  Brown,  her 
father,  is  just  a  little  skeptical. 

PA_BROWN: 

But  ah  ain't  go  no  money  to  buy  aigs ,  Miss.    Ah  didn't  even  pay  cut  dis  year. 
HOME  AGENT: 

Why,  Mir.  Brcra,  is  Clara  Ruth's  desire  for  an  education  of  no  importance  to 
you?    A  few  settings  of  pure  bred  eggs  docs  not  cost  a  fort-one. 
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PA  BROmi: 

Tes,  Miss.     I  know  tut  Doc  Smith,  on  the  next  place  "bought  some  o'  dem 
"pure  in  heart"  chickens  and  he  cays  dey  dies  faster  den  dese  here  regular  ole' 
hard  ankle  kind. 


HO^IE  AGENT; 

V.'hy,  of  course,  they'll  die  if  they  aren't  cared  for  properly.     You  can't 
give  a  pure  hred  chicken  scrub  care.    We  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  explain  every- 
thing you  need  to  know  a.bout  buying  and  setting  the  eggs,  building  the  chicken 
house  and  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  the  flock.    iTov/  you  do  want  to  see  Clara 
Ruth  get  an  education,  don't  you  Mr.  Brown? 

PA  EEOW;  -  . 

(In  complete  change  of  tone)  Ya'sm.     Her  and  de  ole'   ' oman  thinks  ah  don' 
want  de  little  gal  to  git  av/ay  from  "Turkey  Creek"  and  be  somebody.    But  I  sho  do, 
I  v/as  jes'  hidin'  mah  nacheal  feelin's  Miss,  cause  ah  didn't  see  no 'way  out  fur 
her.    But  ah'm  willin'  to  do  anything  ya'll  sez  ,  ef  it'll  make  de  way  clear  for 
Cla'  Ruth  to  go  to  school.     Uov/  what  ya'll  v/ant  me  ter  do? 

HOME  AGENT: 

That's  the  spirit,  Mr.  Brov/n.    Your  landlord  says  that  the  small  plot  ad- 
joining the  garden  can  be  planted  in  corn  and  other  feeds.     That  will  go  a  long 
v/ay  towards  helping  to  feed  the  chickens.    And  every  cent  of  profit  made  on  this 
project  is  going  to  belong  to  Clara  Ruth,  isn't  It?    She  is  going  to  put  it  in  the 
bank,  and  the  whole  family  is  just  going  to  forget  about  it  until  the  day  arrives 
when  she  can  leave  for  school.     Is  that  a  bargain? 


PA  BROTO; 

Ya'sm,  everything  you  sez  goes. 

MUSIC: 

"Good  News,  Chariot's  Comin'" 


Chorus:     Good  news,  de  cha.riot's  comin' 

Good  news,  de  chariot's  comin' 

Good  news,  de  chariot's  comin' 

And  I  doxi'  want  her  leave  me  behin' 

Verse       Dar's  a  long  white  robe  in  de  hebben  I  know 
A  long  white  robe  in  de    hebben  I  knov.' 
A  long  white  robe  in  de  hebben  I  know 
And  I  don'  want  her  leave-a  me  behind 


Ear's  a  starry  crov/n  in  de  hebben  I  know 
Ear's  a  starry  crown  in  de  hebben,  I  know 
Dar's  a  starry  crown  in  de  hebben,  I  know 
And  I  don'  want  her  leave-a  me  behind. 

Dar's  silver  slippers  in  de  hebben,  I  know 
Ear's  silver  slippers  in  de  hebben,  I  know 
Ear's  silver  slippers  in  de  hebben,  I  know 
And  I  don'  wan  her  leave-a  mc  behind. 
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Bar's  a  golden  harp  in  dc  hatben,  I  knov; 
Bar's  a  golden  harp  in  de  hotben,  I  know 
Bar's  a  golden  harp  in  de  hebhen,  I  know 
And  I  don'  want  her  leave~a  me .behind, 

NAREATOR: 

And  Farmer  Brown  was  as  good  as  his  word.    Religiously  following  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  Extension  Agents,  he  v/as  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  at  any  mention 
that  Clara  Ruth's  money  be  used  for  anything  at  all.     "Play  lak  it  ain't  dah" ,  he 
would  say,  and  the  matter  v/as  settled.    Three  years  passed  and  the  desire  that 
would  have  burned  low  in  another  less  courageous  breast  still  flamed  high  in  Clara 
Ruth.    There  v/ere  ups  and  downs  to  be  sure,  but  her  chicken  project  proved  profit- 
able.   Clara  Ruth  takes  from  under  the  mattress,  a  flat  tin  can  painted  in  bright 
colors.    On  the  front  side  is  pasted  a  small  likeness  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  on 
the  other  side  is  painted  "4-H".    On  the  inside  is  the  magic  egg  money  which  she 
begins  to  count. 

SOUNB: 

COINS  BEING  COUNTEB. 
CLAFA  RUTH; 

Ma,  please  take  this  money  to  town  and  with  this  seven  dollars,  I'll  have 
seventh-five  in  the  bank.    Just  look  at  my  beautiful  white  hens.    TJhen  I  leave  for 
Tuskegee  in  the  Eall,  Brother  Joe  is  goin,:^  to  take  over  my  fleck.    By  the  time  he 
finishes  "Turkey  Creek",  ho  won't  have  to  v/ait  around  to  go  to  school.    Four  years 
I've  waited  and  it  makes  me  mad  to  think  of  that  v/hole  year  I  wasted  before  our  4-H 
Club  was  organized. 

I/A  BR07rN: 

Sometimes  I  think  v.-hen  all  you  young'uns  git  grown  an'  off  my  hands,  I'll 
start  in  to  learn  somethin'  myself.    Bon'  tell  me  you  kain't  learn  a  old  dog  new 
tricks.    Me,  fifty  years  old,  and  jes'  Icarnin'  hov/  to  use  a  sto'  bought  pattern. 
Been  layin'  my  goods  down  on  dc  flo'  and  whackin  it  out  ever  since  I  vmz  knee  high 
to  a  duck.     (laughs)    Sf  dat  don'  beat  all. 

CLARA  RUTH: 

Iv'Ia,  life  is  so  much  better  for  us  now.    We're  really  "making  the  best 
better",  4-H  -  head,  heart,  h-.alth  and  hands  -  and  I've  got  another  big  H  its 
meant  to  me  -  Hope.    Let's  all  say  the  club  pledge.     I  never  get  tired  of  it. 

"I  pledge  - 

Ify  Head  to  clearer  thinking 
My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty, 
}fy  Hands  to  larger  service,  and 
My  Health  to  better  living 
for 

My  Club,  My  Community,  and  My  Country" 

CLARA  RUTH: 

And  for  Clara  Ruth  Brown,  believe  me,  this  girl  is  going  to  Tuskegee.  Let's 
sing  a  song  before  I  start  cryin' . 
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lik  mom-. 

Cla'  Ruth,  you  soiond  like  somelDody  jes'  gittin'  'ligion. 

CLARA  EUTH: 

?fell,  Ma,  that's  .just  the  way  I  feel. 

MUSIC:  .... 

"Rise  Shine  De  Lights  A.  Comin'" 

Chorus:     Oh  Rise  Shine  De  Light  is  a  comin 

Oh  Rise  Shine  De  Light  is  a  comin 

Oh  Rise  Shine  De  Light  is  a  comin 

My  Lord  says  -  says  he's  comin  "by  and  "by 

Verse        I'll  pitch  my  tent  on  dis  camp  ground 
Uy  Lord  says  he's  comin  "by  and  by 
An'  give  ole  Satan  another  round 
My  Lord  says  he's  comin  "by  and  "by 


Ole  Satan's  mad  and  I'm  glad 
My  Lord  says  he's  comin  "by  and  "by 
He  missed  the  Soul  he  thought  he  had 
My  Lord  says  he's  comin  "by  and  ty. 

I  mean  to  shout  and  never  stop 
My  Lord  says  he's  comin  "by  and  "by 
Until  I  reach  do  mountain  top 
My  Lord  says  he's  comin'  "by  and  "by. 


NARRATOR: 

You  have  Just  heard;  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  a  Negro  share  cropper, 
Clara  Ruth  Brown,  who  we.nted  an  education  and  got  it.     Through  the  supervision  of 
her  county  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  she  successfully  managed  a  chicken 
project,  making  it  possi"ble  for  her  to  enter  Tuskegee  Institute.     Through  the  same 
industry,  patience,  and  courage  exhi"bited  as  a  farm  girl  in  Wilcox  County,  Ala"bama, 
she  remained  at  Tuskegee  until  her  graduation.     Back  in  a  rural  commuiuty  she  has 
"been  an  outstanding  and  useful  citizen.     Today,  there  are  thousands  of  Clara  Ruth's 
all  over  the  Southland  receiving  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  Extension 
Workers  to  find  a  way  or  make  one. 

 oOo  

Original  sketch  "by  Miss  Patsy  A.  Graves,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wilcox  County, 
Ala"bama.    Revised  "by  the  Ala"bama  Extension  Service  Staff,  Tuskeegee  Institute, 
January  15,  1938. 


GOVEKMvESNT  GRADES  FOR  EGGS 


A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salislmry,  Acting  Director  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
presented  in  the  Department  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1938,  and  hroc^dcast  by  a  network  of  93  stations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 

— ooOOoo — 

WALIACE  KADDEPiY: 

And  here  we  are  in  Washington,   speaking  to  you  this  fresh,  new  April 
day  —  as  fine  a  day  as  anyone  could  ask  for  —  from  the  Administration 
Building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Our  Tuesday  reporters,  Morse 
Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill  —  have  that  efficient,  up-and-coming 
look  -----  which  means  business. 

HORSE  SALISBURY: 

And  we'll  get  down  to  business  righ.t  away,  T^allace.     You  can  cee 
I've  added  a  new  item  to  my  grocery  store  —  Government-graded  eggs. 

KADDERIY : 

That's  right  —  you  are  talking  about  Government-graded  eggs  today  .  . 
Morse,  you've  sold  ladies '  coats  —  Government-graded  meat,  canned  goods  — 
and  now,  eggs.    When  are  you  going  to  add  a  line  of  hardv/are?    And  sunbonnets? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,  soon's  I  get  a  little  capital  to  invest. 
HEIAPHILL : 

Mr,  Kadderly,  don't  you  admire  the  way  Mr.  Salisbury's  fixing  up 
his  store? 

KADDERLY : 

Yes,  yes  —  of  coiirse,     (Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
I'm  supposed  to  admire?) 

SALI S3URY : 

The  eggs, 

HEMPHILL: 

And  the  pictures  —  on  the  walls.     (But  Morse,  why  did  you  hang 
up  that  old  calendcirl    Look  at  the  yearl    Eighteen  hundred  —  ) 

SALISBURY: 

Never  mind  about  the  year.     I  like  that  calendar.     I  like  the 
picture.     That  Rhode  Island  Red  rooster. 


HEIvIPHILL: 

But  he  looks  so  mournful. 
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SALISBURY:   

Well,  he's  a  philosopher.     See  what  he  says?     "Yesterday  an  egg  — 

tomorrow  a  feather  duster."  .... 

.     :  ■  .      .  ( 

HElvIPHILL: 

But  all  the  same  —  in  a  modern  store  - — 
SALISBURY: 

My  prize  picture's  up  here.     See  that  fine-looking  hen?    That's  a 
Barred  Pljonouth  Rock. 

HSIff  HILL : 

I  like  that  one.     What  are  the  words  —     I  can't  mke  out  — 
SALISBURY: 

"Here's  to  the  hen  1     May  her  son  never  setl" 

HEMPHILL: 

Amazingl     Isn't  it. 

SALISBURY:- 

What' s  amazing? 

HEMPHILL: 

The  hen.     You  just  can't  say  enough  good  things  about  the  hen,  and 
all  she's  done  for  humanity.     Can  you? 

SALISBLTIY: 

No  —  "Alas I     my  child,  where  is  the  Pen 
That  can  do  justice  to  the  Hen? 
Like  Royalty,   she  goes  her  way. 
Laying  Foundations  every  day,  — " 

HEJ£PHILL : 

Laying  Poundations  every  day? 

"Though  not  for  Public  Buildings ,  yet" 

SALISBURY : 

Oh  no  — 

"For  Custard,  Cpke,  and  Omelette. 
No  wonder,  Child,  we  prize  the  Hen, 
Whose  Egg  is  mightier  tl:ia.,n  the  Pen." 

HEMPHILL: 

Amazingi     (What  you  can  do  with  Oliver  Hcrford' s  poems.) 
SALISBUHY: 

Here  now  —  let's  get  down  to  "business.     Did  you  come  in  to  my 
store  to  "buy  eggs  —  or  not? 
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HEI:3^HILL:  .    '  ■ 

I  came  to  buy.  egc:;s,  £m,d  to  get  some  first-hand  information  about 
graded  e^,gs.     You've  told  me  alout  ;;;radcd  i;icft.     Now  what  about  eggs. 

SALISBURY: 

Madam,  if  you'll  sit  right  down  here  — 

HEMPHILL : 

Thank  you. 

SALISBURY: 

And  put  your  pr,cka,ges  up  here  on  the  counter,  and  concentrate ,  ,,  ^ 
I'll  tell  you  some  facts  about  Government-rraded  egi^'s.     Freshly  gathered 
facts,  straight  frm  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  that  boi-ng  the 
Bureau  which  handles  the  egg-grading  v/ork  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

HEMPHILL : 

But  I'm  interested  in  eggs.     ITot  Burea-js. 
SALISBURY: 

Just  pay  attention  to  me,  please.     Just  listen,  in  silence. 

HEI^I'HILL : 

I'll  try. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  the  best  you  can.     How.   .   .   .  the  four  grades  of  eggs  set  up  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  these:    U.  S.  Special,  U.  S.  Extra,  U.  S. 
Standard,  and  U.  S.  Trade. 

HEMPHILL : 

that's  the  best  grade  for  me  to  buy. 
SALISBURY: 

That  all  depends  on  how  you're  going  to  use  the  eggs,  and  how  much 
money  you  have  to  spend  for  eggs.     The  very  first  grade  —  the  top  grade  — 
is  U.  S.  Special,     You'll  seldom  find  this  grade  in  retail  markets.     As  I 
said,  they're  the  top  —  the  eggs  used  in  beverages,  made  with  raw  eggs. 
U.  S.  Specials  may  be  ma.rked  "Retail  Grade  Double  A." 

HEMPHILL: 

U.  S.  Special  —  or  Retail  Grade  Double  A.    But  —  since  not  all 
retail  stores  carry  this  top  grade  —  What  shall  I  buy?     I  mean  for  breakfast. 

SALISBURY: 

For  breakfast?    U.  S.  Extras  are  fine  for  breakfast.     In  fact,  they're 
the  top  grade  in  most  markets  --  in  stores  carrying  high  class  foods. 
U.  S.  Extras  will  satisfy  the  most  particular  people.     Poached,  steamed, 
bsiked,  soft-boiled,  hard-boiled. 

HEMPHILL : 

Soft-cooked,  Mr.  Salisbury.     I'm  still  fighting  the  good  fight  — 
soft-cooked  versus  soft-boiled. 
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SALIS3UEY: 

Soft-cooked  it  is.     I  ouf;ht  to  rerner.ber  th-:.t .     No^v,  as  I've  said, 
U.  S.  Sxjbras,  or  they  may  be  nB.rked  "Hetail  Grade  A,   "  are  Just  w^at  you 
want  for  breakfast  eggs,  whether  they're  to  be  fried,  poached,  or  soft- 
boiled;  whether  the  shell  be  white,  brown,  or  crean-coiored.     In  U.  S. 
Extras  the  yolk  stands  up  round  like  a  ball.     The  white  is  cl^-sr,  and* 
holds  firnly  around  the  yolk.     An  excellent  egg.  is  U.   S.  Extra,   or  Retail 
Grade  A. 

HEl/iPHILL : 

Now  the  next  one  --  U.  S.  Standard,  or  Retail  Grade  B. 
SALISBURY: 

A  very  good  egg,   is  U.  S.  Standard,  for  fried  eggs  with  bacon, 
scrambled  eggs,  omelets,  custards,  and  other  cooked  dishes.     Of  course, 
the  U.  S.  Standard  has  not  quite  so  firm  a  white  as  U.S.  Extra.    As  eggs 
step  down  in  quality,  naturally  the  white  gets  thinner. 

HEIffKILL : 

But  you  say  U.  S.   Standards  are  fine  for  general  cooking. 

SALISBURY: 

They  are. 

HELtPHILL:- 

And  the  fourth  grade,   the  lowest? 

SALISBURY: 

The  fourth  and  last  grade  set  up  by  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture 
is  known  as  U.  S.  Trade.  These  eggs  are  suitable  for  cooking  with  other 
foods. 


HEFiPHILL: 

They're  all  right  for  cakes  like  spice  cake,  and  gingerbread.  I 

know  that.   ...  Do  these  four  grades,  set  up  by  the  Department,  ax)ply  to 
fresh  eggs  only? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  no.     They  apply  to  fresh  eggs  and  to  storage  eggs.    Under  the 
reflations  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  all  these  four  grades 
may  be  accorded  to  storage  eggs,  as  well  as  to  fresh  eg,^-s.    But  —  storage 
eggs  of  the  two  tojo  grades,  U.  S.  Specials  and  U.  S.  Extras  —  must  be 
^^^^^^^  as  storage  eggs,  when  they're  sold  under  Government  grade  seals. 

HELIPHILL : 

And  U.  S.  Standard,  or  Grade  3,  good  for  general  cooking  --'  they 
don't  hive  to  be  labeled  storage  eggs. 

SALISBURY: 

Nojt  under  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
But  —  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  --  you  can't  ship  storage  eggs, 
of  any  grade,   in  interstate  commerce,  and  label  them  "Fresh  Eg.rs. "  It's 
against  the  law. 
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HEMILL: 

I  see.     Now  of  course  I  know  that  Federal  eg§  grading  is  not  com- 
pulsory —  but  I  believe  i:iore  and  more  dealers  are  selling  graded  eggs. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  they  are.    More  and  more  custome rs  are  asking  for  Government- 
graded  eggs.     So  the  dealers,  always  glad  to  oblige,  are  selling  graded 
egi;s.    Last  year,  dealers  sold  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  cases  — 
amounting  to  around  540  million  individual  graded  eggs.   .   .   .  Nov?  you  said 
that  Federal  grading  is  not  compulsory. 

HEI/IPHILL: 

Yes,  and  that's  true. 

SALISBURY: 

It  is  true.    But  do  you  know  that  ten  different  States  Iriave  compulsory 
egg-grading  laws? 

HEI^PHILL: 

What  are  the  ten?    Do  they  include  our  State? 
SALISBITIY: 

They  do  not.    The  ten  States  that  have  comnulsory  egg-grading  laws 
are  New  York,  California,  Florida,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.   .   .   .  No'^,  do  you  ^vant 
to  know  something  about  size,  and  weight? 

HEMILL: 

Yes,    And  I_  can  tell  you  something  about  weight.     Unless  you  buy 
graded  eggs,  you  know  hov;  many  eggs  you're  getting  in  a  dozen  —  but  you 
don' t  know  how  much  egg. 

SALISBUTIY: 

True.     Federal  grades  specify  weight  and  size,  in  the  top  three 
grades  —  Special,  Extra,  and  Standard.    Under  the  present  set-up,  they're 
identified  as  "Large,"  "Medium,"  and  "Small." 

HSI.THILL : 

Is  there  a  definite  difference? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  there  is.     "Large"  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  24  ounces  to  the 
dozen.     "Medi\in,"  at  least  20  l/2  ounces.     "Small,"  at  least  17  ounces. 

HEMPHILL : 

Almost  half  a  pound  difference  in  weight  —  between  a  dozen  "Large" 
and  a  dozen  "Small."  ....    Now  one  more  question.     This  one  may  in- 
criminate you. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  I  don't  have  to  answer. 
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HEI/IPHILL : 

Where  do  you,  as  an  up-to-date  grocer,  keep  these  graded  eggs? 
SALISBURY: 

In  the  refrigerator.    Where  did  you  expect  me  to  keep  them?     In  the 
window?     In  the  "bright  sunchine?    I  sell  eggs  -  not  chicks. 

HEMIIL: 

(I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.) 
SALISBURY: 

May  I  ask  you  a  question.    Where  do  you,  my  customer,  keep  these 
eggs,  after  you  take  them  home?    On  your  kitchen  table? ,  Near  the  eookstove? 

HEMPHILL : 

Wo  indeed.     In  the  ice  'box  —  and  covered  ~  so  "the  eggs  won' t  take 
up  the  flavors  of  other  foods. 

SALISBURY: 

I  guess  we  hoth  vmAe  a  hundred  on  tl'.at  question. 
HEMPHILL: 

It's  a  good  thing  we  did.     But  here's  another  question.     How  can  you 
tell  —  how  can  I  tell  —  when  these  graded  eggs  were  graded, 

SALISBURY: 

It's  very  simple.     Just  read  the  Government  seal,  on  the  carton. 
Eggs  graded  "by  Government  graders  are  sold  with  a  seal  or  label  on  the 
carton.     This  label  gives  the  grade  name  —  U.  S.  Extra,  or  U.  S.  Standard  — 
whatever  it  is.    And  the  label  also  gives  the  date  on  which  the  eggs  were 
graded.     Some  dealers  who  sell  Government-graded  eggs  mark  the  carton: 
"Wot  to  be  sold  after  such-and-such  a  date." 

HEMPHILL : 

You've  told  me  all  I  need  to  know  —  for  today.     Wow  please  sell  me 
two  dozen  graded  eggs  —  one  dozen  for  general  cooking,  and  one  dozen  for 
breakfast.     And  while  I'm  in  the  mood,  I  thinl-:  I'll  make  an  omelet,  for 
supper . 

SALISBURY: 

Can  you  make  an  omelet  as  good  as  Madame  Poulard' s.     The  Omelet 
Queen  of  the  World? 

HEMPHILL: 

Maybe  not.     But  there's  nothing  wrong  with  my  omelet.     One  or  tv;o 
eggs  for  each  person  —  one  tablespoon  of  milk  for  each  egg  —  salt  to 
taste  —  pinch  of  pepper  —  a  heavy  greased  frying  pan.    Beat  the  eggs  — 

SALISBURY: 

With  a  fork? 

HEmiLL: 

I_  use  a  fork.    And  the  pan  must  be  hot  —  but  not  too  hot  I  Cook 
s-l-o-w-ly,  and  evenly.    When  the  omelet' s  brown  on  the  botom  —  delicate 
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and  crisp  —  roll  it  over*   .   .  »  But  cr.rcfullyl     The  inside  nust  be  just 
nicely  jelliec?.     Roll  it  in  the  pan  —  and  out  on  to  a  hot  platter.  Voila 
Vive  I'onclettel 

SALl  SSURY : 

But  tell  ne  —  What  made  I/'adane  Poulard's  omelets  so  nuch  better 
than  anybody  else's. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

I  really  don't  knov/.  All  I  know  about  Liadame  Poulard  is  that  she 

lived  in  France,  in  a  little  hotel,  perched  high  on  the  top  of  Mont  Saint 

Hichel,  and  that  her  omelets  became  the  talk  of  the  v/orld. 

SALISBURY: 

But  why?    Did  she  have  a  secret  recipe? 
HELJPHILL : 

Well,  some  people  said  it  was  the  air  from  the  sea.     Others  said  it 

was  the  long-handled  pan  she  kept  sacred  for  omelets.     And  others  said 

it  was  just  her  friendly  smile. 

SALISBURY: 

A  long-hcandled  pan  —  and  a  friendly  smile. 
HEI/IPKILL: 

With  that  combination  —  and  government  graded  eggs  —  what  an 
omelet  you  could  "serve  forth." 

SALI SBURY : 

Vive  1' omelette  I     Vive  1' omelette'.  I 

WALLACE  KADDSELY: 

You         just  heard  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
and  Josephine  Hemphill,  of  the  Radio  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
discussing  Government  grades  for  eggs  set  up  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
3conom.ic  s . 
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RH.IODELING  THE  RUPJUL  HOME 


A  radio  conversation  betv/een  Mrs.  Clifford  Otto,  Mrs.  Cyrus  L'ltz, 
Mrs.  Harry  vTalton  —  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  homemakers  —  and 
Miss  Ethel  Beadles,  Montgomery  County  home  economics  exten^J^p^juJ^e-p-re^enta- 
tive,  broadcast  in  the  Home  Demonstration  loerigi'        IMMirj  yarrn-.  and  Home 
Hour,  Wednesday,  April  5,  1938,  by  90  station!  ^ffi^:@;&^  with  the  i^tional 
Broadcasting  Company.  \        ptCt*^^"',  \ 
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AZ3T0U1TCER: 
(Chicago) 

This  is  Home  Demonstration  Day  on  the  Waliicihal  Farm  and  Home  Plour.... 
The  day  vhen  we  hear  from  homemakers  who  are  cooperating  ^Tith  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
a  nation-wide  system  of  horaemaking  education. 

The  feature  of  today's  program  has  been  a.rrangGd  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

For  this  feature  we  tak:e  you  now  to  ITew  York. 


ITEW  YORK  AI^WQUi^icER; 

Greetings  from  Radio  City. 


Three  r-iaral  homemakers  of  I.iontgoraery  CoiJinty,'  Pennsylvania,  are  here 
to  talk  about  remodeling,  and  making  over  kitchens.     These  homemakers  are 
Mrs.  Clifford  Otto  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Lutz,  viio  have  already  remodeled  their 
kitchens,  and  Mrs.  Harr^/  VJalton,  who  is  considering  doing  tha-t  very  same 
thing. 

Perhaps,  a  whjle  later.  Miss  Ethel  Beadles  will  come  in  and  ajnswer  a 
few  questions.    Miss-  Beadles  is  Montgomery  county  home  economics  extension 
representative.    Maybe  she'll  tell  us  about  other  rural  homes,  and  how  they've 
been  remodeled  and  repaired  in  order  to  malce  them  more  attractive  and  more 
convenient  for  the  homemaker.    There  are  many  such  homes,   throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. .. .But,  here  we  are,  in  the  remodeled  home  of  Mrs. 
Otto.    And  —  you  have  company,  Mrs.  Otto. 

MRS.  OTTO; 

Oh,  Mrs.  Lutz,  I  thought  you'd  forgotten  to  come  this  afternoon. 
KIRS.  LUTZ; 

ITo,  but  I  stopped  in  to  see  Mrs.  Walton  on  the  wa;^/-,  and  of  course  we 
got  to  talking.    You  know  she's  planning  to  remodel  her  kitchen —  so  I  just 
asked  her  to  come  along  with  me. 

ms,  OTTO; 

'That's  Just  fine.     I'm  glad  you  could  come,  Mrs.  Walton. 
MRS.  WALTOl'I; 

Thank  you.    Mrs.  Lutz  has  been  telling  me  about  the  rcmodt;ling  you've 
done.    l{y  kitchen  is  so  invoncenient  —  I  taJce  so  many  extra  steps.     I  thought 

( over) 
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if  I  saw  yours,   I^d  get  some  ideas* 
OTTO; 

Yes,   we've  made  some  changes  —  "but  we're  still  planning  to  do  more. 
LUTZ;  , 

Tell  Mrs.  Walton  how  you  changed  your  kitchen  ^-  1  know  she'd  like  to 
hear .  ,  : 

OTTO;  ■  ■■■  . 

Now  that's  a  long  story,  Mrs.  Lutz.    This  house  is  over  a  hundred  .and 
fifty  years-old.    We  moved  on  the  farm  twenty- three  years  ago.'  The  first 
fev;  years  we  put  money  into  the  farm.    Eight  years-  ago  we  started  v;ork  on 
our  kitchen.  —  and  these  old  houses  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  remodel. 

WAXTON; 

I  agree  vdth  you.    Did  you  and  your  husband  make  your  own  plans? 

OTTO; 

Yes,   vdth  the  aid  of  Miss  Beadles,  our  homo  economics  extension 
representative.     She  came  out  several  times  and  helped  us.     She  lent  us  some 
"bulletins  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  —  we  vTorkcd  from  those. 

WALTON; 

Did  you  have  carpenters  to  do  the  work^ 

OTTO: 

No,  my  husband  did  all  of  it.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  knock 
out  a  partition  —  this  made  a  room  large  enough  for  a  kitchen  —  the  old 
kitchen  becam.e  a  dining  room. 

WALTON; (Enthusiastically) 

That  gives  me  an  idea  —  there  is  a  large  pantr^'"  a.dJoining  my  kitchen 
#iere  I  have  my  refrigerator  and  electric  range.'   The  sink  is  at  the  far  end 
of  the  kitchen.    When  I  want  anytliing  at  the  sink  I  have  to  walk  clear  across 
the  kitchen,  to  get  it.     That  partition  could  come  out,  and  make  the  two 
•rooms  into  one.    Miss  Beadles  says  that  I  need  to  bring  my  working  centers 
closer  together  —  I'd  save  steps  —  and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for 
saving  steps. 

LUTZ; 

Then  Mrs.  Walton,  you'd  have  room  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen  for  that 
breakfast  nook  you've  alwa^^'s  wanted. 

WALTON; 

Yes,  and  I'll  need  more  stora^ge  space.    Mrs.  Otto,  when  you  changed 
your  kitchen  didn't  you  have  to  build  in  new  cupboards? 

OTTO;  '  . , 

We  did.    We  planned  our  cupboards  after  wc  attended  a  meeting  on 
kitchens.    Miss  Beadles  sho\7cd  slides  and  told  us  how  we  could  plan  cup- 
boards for  mixing  bowls  and  ba!<:ing  tins.     We  made  the  cupboards  out  of  old 
lumber.    The  shelves  are  of  different  heights.     The  cupboard  near  the  table 
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is  mainly  for  dishes  used  ever;'-  day.     The  cupboards  on  either  side  of  the 
cabinet  sink  are  for  s-Jipplies  and  cooking  utensils.     I  think  my  cupooards 
wac.ld  be  more  haniy  if  I  had  a  rack  or  jartitions  for  ray  hakiiw;  tins  aiid  pan 
covers.    Ivir.  Otto  plans  to  "build  a  rack  some  day. 

LUTZ; 

That  filing  arrangement  vjould  be  good.    Miss  Be.'idles  '.vas  telling  ~ie 
about  one  v/oman  who  said  she  felt  lil,-:e  a  postal  stress,  as  she  filed  away 
dishes  in  her  cupboard. 

WALTOr!: 

Mrs.  Otto,  what  a  handy  way  you  must  have  for  washing  dishes. 

OTTO; 

Yes,  I  stack  them  at  the  right  of  the  sink.  After  they're  dried,  I 
put  them  in  the  cupboard  at  the  left,  ',tiich  is  near  the  table.  I  waste  no 
time,  in  rehandling  dishes. 

YiALTON; 

I  sec  hov;  convenient  that  is  —  I've  struggled         those  years  v/ith 
my  sink  in  the  comer,  and  no  place  near  it  to  stack  dirhes.     Tliis  is  one 
thing  I'll  keep  in  mind  in  reraodolin,'  our  kitchen.    I7o  plan  to  build  cup- 
boards ?-nd  I'm  glad  to  got  so  many  helpful  suggestions.    ViHriat  else  did  you  do? 

OTTO; 

Xie  moved  the  stove  so  it  has  a  direct  line  to  the  chimney,  put  a  hard- 
wood floor  in  the  dining  room  and  linoleum  in  the  kitchen,     w'e  enameled  the 
old  table  and  chairs  and  I^r.  Otto  built  a  corner  cupboard  for  the  dining  room. 
Il7e  couldn't  do  everything  we  vjanted.  to  at  one  time,  so  our  remodeling  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  yea.rs.    I  do.  wish  I  had  more  vrarking  surface  — 
Kiss  Beadles  said  she  would  help  to  plan  for  that.    Have  you  seen  the  grand 
working  surface  "/Irs.  Lutz  has  in  her  kitchen? 

v;ai-tqn: 

Yes,  but  she  didn't  tell  mo  how  she  happened  to  get  it  that  way. 
Mrs.  Lutz,  you  do.  have  a  handy  kitchen. 

LIITZ: 

I  can't  claim  the  credit  for  that  —  it  v/as  my  husband  who  insisted  on 
remodeling  the  kitchen  .... 

OTTO;   (breaking  in) 

I  wish  more  husbands  felt  the  same  v;av  ....  You  kno^A" —  cooperation 
is  the  keynote  for  improvements. 

WALTOI'T; 

Veil,  'drs.  Ott.0  —  I'd  say  you  didn't  lack  cooperation. 

OTTO; 

l^^o  we  haven't  —  even  the  children  have  helped  a  great  deal,  but  go 
on,  Mrs.  Lutz  —  I  didn't  mean  to  interru-ot. 
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LUTZ; 

In  one  corner  of  the  kitchen  was  a  pir;chGr  p-Jjnp  'iind  an  old-fashioned 
sink.  .  .  .  Oh  yea,  and  we  took  out  a  'partition  hetweon  tv;o  sm-all  rooms  and 
made  a  large  one  —  kitchen  and  dining  room  com'bincd.     There  used  to  be  a 
hall  out  that  went  out  v/ith  the  partition.     VTe  took  off  the  vainscoting  and 
put  inlaid  linoleum  on  the  floor.     I  keep  the  linoleu'n  waxed  —  you'd  he 
surprised  hov/  much  cleaning  it  saves. 

OTTO; 

I  know  it  does.    Nov;  the  new  sink,  cahinet  with  linoleum  top,  and 
electric  range  give  you  a  long  unhroken  working  surface. 

LUTZ; 

That's  one  nice  feature  —  and  do  you  know  that  inlaid  linoleijin  top 
saves  time  in  cleaning.     It's  easier  on  the  dishes  too.    Before  I  liad -the 
linolBiiim,  I  had  to  enamel  the  top  of  the  ca'oinet  every  year. 

V/ALTON; 

I'd  like  linoleum  too.    And  another  thing  I  long  for  is  enough  room 
so  that  I  don't  have  to  rchandle  dishes. 

LUTZ; 

T7ell,  ICrs.  Walton,   I'm  sure  you'll  have  all  these  things  some  day.  '"e 

couldn't  have  everything  at  once.     I  decided  tha.t  first  I'd  have  a  good 

floor  covering,  a  new  sink,  a.nd  plenty  of  work  surface  —  the  other  things 

could  come  later.     The  dj^mb  waiter  in  the  kitchen  hadn't  "been  used  for  a 

long  time  —  we  got  that  to  working  —  now  it  saves  many  trips  to  the  "base- 
ment, 

WALTON; 

Did  you  make  cupboards  like  the  Otto-'s? 

LUTZ; 

Not  exactly.    YJhen  we  put  in  the  new  sink,  we  bought  ready-made  caoinets. 
They  give  m.e  storage  space  hoth  aoove  and  below  the  sink.    Adjustable  shelves 
are  -viiat  I  like  too,  because  thoy  can  be  set  to  fit  glasses,  bov.is,  and  kettles 
of  various  sizes. 

VALTON; 

ITnat  did  you  do  vdth  the  old  sinlc? 

LUTZ; 

I.'y  husband  thought  that  v.lth  my  kitchen  all  dolled  up  —  the  men  needed 
a  place  in  the  basement  -to  v^ish  —  so  we  put  the  old  sink  there.     It's  handy 
too  —  the  men  come  up  ready  for  meals  and  they  don't  need  to  be  around  the 
kitchen  sink  —  and  there's  alv/ays  hot  v/r^tcr.     That  reminds  m.e,  i^irs.  Otto  — 
won't  you  tell  Mrs.  Walton  about  the  bathroom  you  put  in. 

WALTON ;    ( V/ith  much  enthusiasm) 

Yes,  do,  I.Irs.  Otto  —  I'd  like  to  hear  how  you  arranged  for  it  in  this 
very  old-  house. 

OTTO: 

Well,   really,   that's  not  a  great  deal  —  but  I'll  tell  you.  Bathrooms 
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in  f_\rm  horacr>  arc  more  common  now  thrin  they  v;orc  15  or  20  years  a.^o  •  .  •  t 

LUTZ;  (brjaking  in) 

Yes,  that's  true.    More  farmers  and  their  mves  are  "beginning  to 
realize  ho v;  much  comfort  a  bathroom  adds.    And  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
work  hov/  refreshed  they  are  after  a  bath  or  shower.     V'e've  a  shower  in 
the  basement,  for  the  men,  vfcen  thoy  come  from  the  fields.     Then  there's 
a  tub  and  shov/er  on  the  second  floor  .  .   .  Here  I'm  talking  too  much.  ... 

OTTO; 

That's  all  right  —  as  I  was  going  to  say  —  we  put  in  our  bathroom 
14  years  ago  —  the  prorabing  isn't  the  latest  —  but  we  don't  care  —  we've 
had  14  years  use  out  of  the  room. 

But  \There  did  you  find  space  for  a  bathroom  in  a  house  where  every 
room  is  used? 

OTTO; 

I7e  did  some  careful  planning,  —  There  was  a  largo  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  —  in  fact  —  it  was  al:iiost  too  big        so  we  partitioned  off 
a  part  of  it.    This  gave  us  a.  good  si-^ed  bathroom  and  also  made  a  closet 
for  the  bedroom  which  is  still  a  good  si 2 c. 

WALTOIT; 

Wnat  about  the  plans  —  did  you  make  them  yourself? 

OTTO; 

Yes,  with  the  aid  of  cleans  ar.d  suggestions  from  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  in  State  College.     v7e  did  have  the  help  of  a  mason. 

ffALTOlx; 

Your  husba.nd  is  certainly  ha.ndy  ivith  tools.  ... 

LUTZ:  (Interrupting) 

B-at  that  isn't  all  he  did.    Mrs.  Otto  told  me  that  the  two  of  them 
did  all  the  wiring  for  electricity  —  the  work  passed  inspection  too. 
Having  electricity  means  so  much  to  Pennsylvania  rural  families.     ¥e  can 
have  good  li^ts  and  electrical  equipment  to  help  mal<:e  our  work  easier.  .  .  . 
Here  I  go  a^ain  ....  but  tell  Mrs.  Wal-ton  about  your  fireplace  and  living 
room  —  it's  such  a  large  coinfortable  one. 

OTTO: 

It  really  was  fun  to  plan  and  remodel  our  living  room  ■ —  we  knocked 
out  the  partition  between  two  sr.all  rooms  on  the  end  of  the  house.  This 
gave  us  a  large  room  —  vet  not  too  big.     The  fireplace  was  next  —  we 
hauled  all  the  stone  vMch  we  got  from  a  torn  up  pavement.    My  husband  made 
the  mantel  at  night  school  —  he  went  during  the  winter.    The  rest  of  the 
work  we  did  ourselves. 

WALTON; 

Hov;  much  did  all  this  cost? 
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OTTO: 

■  176.11,  Mrs.  Vie?  ton,  fij^arin^  everything  —  our  fireplace  dlc-n't  cost 
over  $30,    We  oelieve  it's  vin  rth.  much  more  than  that.     Our  son  rjic.  daugnter 
enjoy-  it  so  much  —  the  living  room  is  an  ideal  place  to  entertain  their 
friends.    The  liookcases  aloni^  the  wall  were  put  in  three  years  after  the 
fireplace  was  finished.    Mr.  Otto  made  those  out  of  ooth  old  ssid  new  lu-nher. 
The  shelves  are  adjustaclc.  ... 

LUTZ: • (Breaking  in)  "  ' 

That's  a  good  idea  because  books  are  not  all  the  same  size. 

OTTO;  ' ^  ■  ; 

We  finished  the  cases  mth  ivory  enamel  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork,    Tlie  closed  shelves  at  the  end  of  "the  cases  are  really  handy  too. 

WALTON: 

You  folks  have  certainly  done  a  lot  of  remodeling. 

LUTZ; 

Miss  Beadles  tellr,  me  that  Mrs.  3igoney  has  done  some  remodeling  — 
have  any  of  you  seen  her  lately? 

OTTO:  ■ 

Ko,  what  has  sjrie  done? 

Y/ALTON: 

Isn't  her  house  quite  new? 

LUTZ: 

Yes,   it's  only  been  built  nine  ye^-.rs.     But  she  decided  her  kitchen 
wasn't  right  so  she  got  busy.     I  don't  know  the  details. 

OTTO: 

Oh,  there's  Ivfis's  Beadles  coming  up  the  walk.     I  wasn't  expecting  her 
toda,y.    We'll  ask  her  to  tell  us  -ibout  Mrs.  Bigoney's  kitchen.     (Pause  a. 
few  seconds)     Miss  Beadles,   this  is  a  surprise. 

MISS  BEADLES; 

Good  a.ftcrnoon  ladies.     I'm  on  my  wa,y  to  a  meeting--  have  a  little 
extra  tLnc  so  thought  I'd  stop  to  see  Mrs.  Otto.     I  brought  the  pictures 
and  hangings  she  wanted  to  tr^'-  above  the' bookcases  aJid  mantel. 

WALTON: 

We're  glad  ^'■ou  came  along  —  Y/e've  been  discussing  kitchens  — 
and  I've  certainly  gotten  some  ideas.    iTov^  you  can  tell  us  a.bout  Mrs* 
Bigoney,   ajnd  her  remodeling. 

BEADLES: 

Yes,  the  Bigoney's  have  done  quite  a  little  remodeling.     The  out- 
standing work  has  been  their  kitchen  —  you  should  see  it  —  and  Mrs. 
Bigoney  says  it's  so  much  more  convenient  than  it  used  to  be. 
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WALTON; 

Tell  us  all  about  it.    V/liore'd  she  start? 

BEADLES; 

It  all  started  with  the  electric  re-^ri^erator  —  the  only  place  to 
put  it  was  in  the  center  of  the  breakfast  nook,  so  they  needed  to  move  the 
taole.  Mr.  Bigoney  is  not  a  carpenter  hut  he  raade  cabinets,  on  either  side 
of  the  refri-^erator  and  put  in  a  cupboard.     This  added  to  their  storcigc  space. 

They  needed  to  move  the  ran-^e  too.     It  \'7as  behind  the  door  and  the 
drawer  in  the  range  was  useless  because  the  sink  interfered.  ...  a  drawer  in 
the  cabinet  opened  the  same  way  so  they  moved  the  sink  a  little  to  one  side  — 
this  made  room  for  the  stove.     Cabinets  above  and  below  the  sink  ^ive  them 
plenty  of  storac2;e  spac^  and  k'rs.  Bi^roney  says  she  never  had  this  before. 
She  is  certainly  pleased  with  her  rearran-ired  kitchen  —  says  it's  more 
than  just  an  alley  way  now.    She  touIcI  like  to  have  a  drop  leaf  table  —  it 
would  be  more  handy  than  the  one  she  had  in  the  breakfast  nook. 

OTTO; 

You  say  she's  done  other  work? 

BEADLES: 

Yes,  the  upstaars.     Thoir  house  is  Cape  Cod  style.     The  attic  was 
never  finished.     Triey  needed  separate  rooms  for  thuir  children  so  they  put 
in  two  dorm.er  windows  and  made  two  good  sized  bedrooms  out  of  the  attic. 
The  windows  ^ave  them  additional  space  for  closets.     The  steep  narrow  stairs 
have  boon  rebuilt.    A  closet  under  the  stairv/ay  tai':es  care  of  the  cleaning 
equipment.    The  Ei/roney' s  also  :olm  to  build  an  addition  to  the  living  room. 
Of  course,  tliis  vdll  not  be  done  for  a  while. 

LUTZ; 

Thej'-  certainly  appreciate  a  convenient  and  comfortable  home. 

BEAJDLES; 

Yes  they  do.    Many  more  Pennsylva,nia  famiilies  have  already  remodeled 
their  houses  and  others  are  planning  to  do  so.     They  too  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  a  comfortable  home. 

OTTO; 

Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  them? 

BEAJI^S; 

Their  plans  are  similar  to  yours,  Mrs.  Otto.     Some  start  with  the 
kitchen,  some  with  the  living  room,   and  others  put  in  a  bathroom  first.  It 
usually  depends  on  vdiat  the  family  thinks  is  most  important,  for  health  and 
happiness.     In  most  cases  it  is  a  family  affair  —  each  member  is  interested 
and  docs  his  share  of  the  work. 

OTTO; 

You  do  need  the  vi4iole~hoarted  cooperation  of  the  entire  family  to 
put  over  any  kind  of  a  job. 

BEADLES: 

And  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  how  much  a  convenient  and  v/ell  planned 
house  means.    A  convenient  kitclien  not  only  saves  steps,  but  it  gives  the 
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ho::ncmalccr  more  timo  for  other  activities,   thereby  making  for  a  v;holesomc 
.-nd  happy  hoi'ic  life. 

WALTOrl; 

Well,  I'm  certainly  glad  I  cai?.c  along  thic  afternoon  —  this  visit  has 
"been  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I'm  going  to  make  the  most  of  it.  You've 
given  me  so  much  to  thinli  ahout .    Seeing  your  kitchen,  Mrs.  Otto,  and  talking 
with  you  and  Mrs.  Luts,  ha,s  encouraged  me  to  go  ahead.    Vrnen  I  get  home  I'm 
going  to  sit  down  -.Tith  my  husband  and  finish  our  kitchen  plans  —  I  cai; 
hardly  v/ait  until  we  get  started. 

^TEl  YORK  ii^'iTO^CEH; 

Well,  we  hope  Mx»  Walton  is  handy  with  tools... for  it  surely  looks 
as  if  the  kitchen  of  the  Walton  home  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania,  is 
in  for  a  face  lifting...  or  something. 

We  hasie  heard  three  Montgomery  Ccnanty  rural  v/ornen....  Mrs.  Clifford 
Otto,  Mrs.  Ci'-rus  Lutz,  and  Mrs.  Ha.rr;'-  Walton.  Also,  Miss  Ethel  Beadl.es,  the 
home  economics  extension  representative  in  Montgomery  County. 

The  remodeling  of  kitchens  they  discussed  is  typical  of  the  work  being 
done  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (and  other  States)  through  home 
demonstration  work  —  as  a  cooperative  undertaicing  between  rural  homemakers 
and -the  Extension  Service  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


#### 


j  GEORGIA  WOMEN  DISCUSS  IIEW  Al'-ISIERS  TO  OLD  PROBIEMS 

A  radio  conversation  c'anom^  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wiley  of  Gris^g— C'***'* 
Mrs.  Kathleen  J.  Carswcll  of  Dodf^c  Couvty ,  J^^j^Ja^i^^^!^''^    Sir^l^  |i  Spalding 
Countj--,  and  k'iss  E-^af-;;cnia  Boone  of  JacKcon  ^^o^^ati/^,  \X^6ir>A'o.,  Jbroadccist 
Thiirsday,  April  7,  1938,  in  the  l^^ational  Fdrn^^nd '^qme;  Mdir^h^  90  ^tations 
associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting"  Cpmpany.*"         _,  ,,c\^Q 


WAL.LACS  iCADDERLY:  \ 

We  have  come  visitors  from  Georgia,  in  |the^jiiudrtTr°'To3.ay»    ?our  vromen 
vho  caine  up  here  this  week  to  got  'a  national  view  of  the  farm  and  the  home. 
I'm  very  glad  to  introduce  to  you  Mrs.  'H.  G.  Wiley  of  Crisp  County,  Georgia, 
President  of  the  State  Home  Demonstration  Coimcil  and  three  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agents  —  Mrs.  Kathleen  J.  Carswell  of  Dodge  County,  Mrs.  Myrtle  S. 
Sibley  of  Spalding  County,  and  Miss  Eugenia  Boone  of  Jackson  County.  I've 
heard  these  women  discu-ssing  the  problems  o"^  other  farm  women,  and  wnat 
they  said  lends  emphasis  to  the  old  saying  that  there's  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.    Sam.e  old  -oroblems.    Ar.i  I  right,  Mrs.  Wiley? 

MRS,  WILEY: 

Yes,  same  old  problems .   out  new  answers . 

ICADDERLY: 

I  understand  yorJvo  foiond  one  answer  to  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  of  all  —  how  to  rn-ake  money. 

MRS.  WILEY: 

Well,  the  people  in  S;-'al'^ing  County  have  f'ound  a  waj,'-.    Mrs.  Sibley, 
you  tell  us  how  the  women  in  your  county  increase  their  income. 

:.SS,  SIBLEY: 

Yes,   I'll  be  glad  to.     In  1931,   I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  the 
club  women,  to  find  out  vAiat  kind  of  help  they  wanted.    And  four  women  out 
of  every  five  vn:ote:     "Tell  me  how  to  malce  some  money. " 

MRS.  mLSY: 

And  vhat  was  your  answer. 

I.1RS,  SIBLEY: 

Don't  thin]<  I  answered  by  return  mail  I     I  did  do  some  heavy  thinking, 
and  finally  we  had  a  plan.     We  v;ent  to  v/ork  on  it  with  the  help  of  the 
Countj'-  Board,  the  City  Commissioners,  and  others.     Then  we  organized  a  market 
—  a  "Growers'  Market." 

MRS.  YvILEY: 

How  much  money  do  you  make,  in  a  year? 

MRS,  SIBLEY: 

Tlie  sales  are  around  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

MRS,  lODDERLY: 

Wliat's  that?     Say  that  again,  Mrs.  Sibley, 
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ms.  SIBLi?/: 

fifteen  tho-gsand  doll:-.'.rSf  a  year. 

KiUDDEHLY: 

Guess  I  heard  :/nu  right,  the  first  tinie. 
MRS.  SISLEY: 

I  think  you  didi     This  money  helps  keep  our  boys  and  girls  in  hi?h 
school  and  colle^-e.     It  takes  care  of  them  if  they  have  to  .30  to  a  hospital. 
It  pays  off  the  "hoe  hands"  and  cotton  pickers.     It  "buys  sweatc^rs,  shoes, 
vdnter  coats,  and  it  even  pa-^'s  our  taxes  J    Yos,   the  market  helps  pay  our 
bills  —  out  it  d.oes  something  more.     It  -rives  us  a  chance  to  get  tetter 
acquainted  —  our  farm  women  vdth  our  city  women. 

KALDERLY;       '  •  '• 

Helps  you  to  understand  es.ch  other's  proolerns. 

MS.  SIBLEY: 

Exactly  so. 

iffiS.  T/ILEY: 

Mrs.  Sibley,   tell  us  about  the  canning  plant  you  built,  in  con- 
nection with  the  market.     How's  it  coming  along? 

I'vIRS.  SIBLEY: 

Oh,   the  canning  plant's  coming  along  fine.     Vte  put  up  all  our  extra 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  meats.    But  if  you  wai'it  to  laiow  about  canning,  let 
Mi s s  Boone  do  the  talking. 

ivERS.  WILEY: 

Oh,  you've  heard  about  Miss  Boone's  4-K  ;^'irls  in  J ackson  county, 
and  their  canning  and  marketing.    How  about  it,  Hiss  Boone. 

EUGSKIA  BOOKS: 

It's  true  —  we  have  some  mighty  fine  records  in  Jackson  Covjnty.  One 
of  our  girls,  Dorothy  Blackstock,  had  a  cotton  patch,  raised  turkeys,  and 
sold  vegetables.     She  had  enough  money  to  get  through  high  school.    And  now 
she  has  a  hundred  dollars  saved  toward  college.    She's  raising  a  colt,  to 
put  some  more  money  in  the  college  f~und. 

KABDERLY: 

Dorothy  goes  in  for  plenty  of  variety.     Cotton,  turkeys,  vegetables  — 

EUGEKIA  BOOjME: 

Cabbages  and  colts. 

ICADDERLY: 

"Cabbages  and  colts."    TOiat  else  do  your  4-H  girls  raise,  dovm  in 
Georgia,  besides  "cabbages  and  colts"? 

EUGENIA  BOOl^IS: 

Mrs.  Car  swell,  you  tell  us  abox'-t  the  4-H  girls  in  Dodge  Coiunty,  and 
the  oine  trees. 
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IviES.  CAilSVffiLL:  '  • 

T/Yell,  my  girls  have  set  out  12,000  slash  pine  seedlings,  given'  them 
by  the  County  Co-nraissionerB.    Two  years  ago,  one  of  the  girls,  Floy  Buchanan, 
planted  one  aero  to  -oine  seedlings.    This  yea.r,  she  planted  another  acre,  and 
pors'ci^'.dod  her  "broth or  to  do  the  same  thing. 

KJUDDEKLY: 

V.ovi  there's  something  that  will  encourage  land  owTiership.  .   •  • 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  how  to  increase  the  value  of  land.    But  to  change 
the  subject,  I'm  sui'priscd  you  ladies  haven't  mentioned  home-improvement  work 
—  interior  decorating  —  lawns,  flower  gardens.    Mrs.  Wiley,  how  about 
cooking?    And  nutrition? 

KiRS.  "niZY: 

Mr.  Kadderly,  do  you  want  us  to  talk  .-all  day  long? 
KADD2RLY: 

I  woiJ-dn't  mind.  .I'd  lik:  to  listen. 
MRS.  'am': 

Mrs.  Carswell,  tell.  Mr.  Kadderly  hov;  much  meat  ypu  Dodge  County  folks 
conned  last  year,  to  help  improvv5  the  daily  diet. 

MRS.  CARSVELL: 

V/ell,  we  canned  last  year  eighty-five  beeves,   for  eighty-five  families 
And  —  oh,  I  don't  know  now  many  hundred  pounds  of  pork  scraps,  and  we 
cooked  700  pounds  of  fruit  c?,ke,  in  the  pressure  cooker. 

IvERS,  SIBLEY: 

Mr.  Kadderly,  if  you  are  worried  about  hone  improvement,   I  might  say 
that  in  Spalding  County,  we've  put  electricity  in  nearly  300  homes. 

EUGEl'IA  BOQvE: 

And  if  you're  worried  a.botit  our  laTOs,  in  Jackson  County,   I'd  like 
to  say  we've  planted  more  than  600  native  shrubs,  including  red  bud,  dog  wood 
cedars,  and  wild  honeysuckle. 

ICADDERLY: 

Oh,  I'm  not  v/orried  anj'  more  —  about  home  improvement,  or  lawns,  or 

shrubs. 

MISS  BOOl^: 

Mr.  Kadderly,  one  of  the  women  in  my  co-onty  said  a  shr^ab  never  meant 
a  thing  to  her,  -jLntil  she  planted  one  herself. 

KADDERLY: 

I  can  believe  that.    You  ought  to  see  my  shrubs!     Or  the  shrubs  I  used 
to  have  —  Bat  we're  talking  about  Geors.ia.    Mrs.  Wiley,  vhat  are  the  Home 
Demonstration  Agents  in  your  State  doing  to  improve  health? 

iJlS.  WILEY: 

"<7ell,  for  one  thing,  last  year  we  ca.nned  three  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  quarts  of  food.     liVe're  using  more  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  fresh 
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fruits  and  vegetal^les.    You  know  we  grow  thousands  of  year-round  gardens, 
in  Georgia. 

MISS  BOO^TE:  •  .  ■ 

And  don't  forget,  Mrs.  Wiley,  that  planning  meals  is  one  of  our  favorite 
topics.    Especially  when  we  all  get  together  and  talk  over  how  hard  it  is, 
to  get  "Pa"  to  eat  "new  fangled"  things. 

KADDERLY: 

You're  looking,  straight  at  me.     I  suppose  I  ought  to  resent  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  men  in  the  stildio  here  —  but  the  women  are  in  the  majority. 
By  the  way,  I  hope  you  don't  advocate  all  ¥/ork  and  no  play,  in  your  programs. 

MRS.  SIBLEY: 

Good  gracious  noi     I  wish  you  could  see  Eunice,  Mary,   and  even  Brother 
Turner,  our  Baptist  preacher,  and  the  school  teacher,  and  plenty  of  others 
#ien  we  play  "Dutch  Vfedding."    Oh,  we  have  lots  of  fun  along  with  our  v/ork. 
Gome  dovfli  to  Georgia  some  time,   and  see  for  yourself. 

KADLERLY: 

Tiiank  you,  Mrs.  Sibley,  I'd  like  to  do  that.    And  thank  you  all  —  Mrs. 
Yi^iley,  Mrs.  Carswell,  and  Miss  Boone,  for  coming  up  here  today  and  telling  us 
about  the  fine  things  you're  doin^  down  in  Georgia,. 


A  radio  conversation  with  Morse  Sp.lis'b'ary,  Acting  Director  of 
Infornation,  Joscphi'^e  Hcnnhill,  Eprlio  Service,  U,  S.  DepPTtmcnt- of  Agri- 
culture, and  Kerjicth  Anderson,  Actional  4-H  Fellowship  student  from  South 
Dakotr,  'brordcrst  Tuesdr.y,  April  12,  1938,  by  a  network  of  93  radio -.stations 
associated  with  the  national  Broadcasting  Company. 


—  oo-OOoo — 

WALLACE  KADLERLY:  '  : 

And  here  in  Washington,  we're  all  set  to  hear  a.  conversation 
about  conservation.     Morse  Salisbury  and  Josephine  Hemphill  have  with 
them  today  a  special  reporter  —  a  former  member  of  a  4-H  Club  — 
Kenneth  Andeison  of  South  Dakota,  winner  of  a  National  4-H  Club  fellow- 
ship, which  gives  hin  an  opportunity  to  come  to  Washington  for  nine  months' 
study  in  the  Department  of  Agricul.ture ,    All  right,  Morse.     Let's  tfike  off. 

MORSE  SALISBLTIY: 

Wallace,  this  is  Josephine's  project.     Josephine,  will  you  introduce 
our  fellow  reporter,  and  tell  the  folks  why  he's  up  here  with. us  today? 

JOSEPHIKE  HEMPHILL: 

I'll  be  very  glad  to  do  that.    Krnneth  Anderson's  here  because  he 
came  in  the  other  day,  and  wanted  to  know  something  about  reporting  research 
for  the  Department  of  A^-iri culture.     So,  I  told  him  the  way  to  learn  to  re- 
port, is  to  report.    And  I  asked  hin  whether  he'd  like  to  get  a  story  for 
us  on  how  4-H  Clubs  ere  teaching  conservation  of  wild  life.    Here  he  is  — 
and,  Kenneth,  you  told  me  you  got  the  story, 

KEMETH  AKDEP30N: 

Your  assignment  was  easy.  Miss  Hemphill, 

HEI^PHILL: 

It  was? 

AlIDEESOIT; 

Yes.     I'm  going  to  report  on  work  done  by  a  friend  of  m.ine,  Ruth 
Lohnann  of  Minnesota,     See  this  new  biilletin?    Ruth  wrote  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

(Oh  yes. )  .  . 

SALISBURY: 

I  don't  believe  I ' ve  seen  that  bulletin,  .  May  I  look  at  it? 
ANDERSON: 

Surely.     It  was  put  out  jointly  by  the  Extension  Service  and  Biological 
Survey.     I  suppose  you  know  Ruth  Lohmann  was  a  National  4-H  Fellowship 
student  in  1935,    Now  she's  doing  Home  Extension  v/ork,  in  New  Jersey  —  in 
Monmouth  County. 

(over) 
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HEMPHILL: 

Miss  Lohmann  was  a  Payne  Fellowship  student  —  like  you. 

AEDERSOK: 

Yes  —  that' s  right, 

HEMPHILL:  .  " 

Each  year,  Mr.  Salisbury  —  perhaps  you  already  know  this  —  every 
year  the  Payne  Fund  of  New  York  City  provides  fellowships  for  two  outstand- 
ing- forner  4-H  Club  r.enbers.     The  winners  come  to  Washington  to  study.  That's 
how  Kenneth  Anderson  happens  to  be  here,  checking  up  on  our  radio,  and  press, 
and  publicg.tions . 

SALISBURY: 

Well,   this  new  publication  looks  mighty  interesting  to  me. 
AKDERSOK: 

Say,  it  is_  interesting,  Mr.  Salisburyl     I  think  it  will  be  of  value 
not  only  to  Four  H  Clubs,  but  to  other  youth  groups  as  well.    And  to  grade 
schools  and  high  schools  that  teach  conservation  —  and  nature  study  work. 
In  the  back  of  the  book  —  I  believe  it's  pege  28  —  you'll  find  some 
forestry  games.     There's  a  good  one  on  how  to  identify  trees. 

HEMPHILL: 

That  tree  game's  my  favorite. 

SALISBURY: 

Is  this  the  tree  game  you're  talking  about?    Listen  to  this: 
"I  am  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  Atlantic  States.     I  am  a  common 
sight  on  every  New  England  landscape.     I  have  a  distinct  umbrella,  shape." 

HEMPHILL : 

Maybe  you're  an  umbrella  tree. 

SALISBURY:  : 

No,   I'm  not.     "My  branches  are  drooping.    My  wood  is  tough,  and  hard 
to  split.     I  am  one  of  the  best  trees  to  plant  along  city  streets.     My  name  — " 

ANDERSON: 

■Ajnerican  elm.     (Ulmus  americana.) 

SALISBURY: 

You  know  too  much.     But  here  —  we  can' t  give  away  the  answers. 

HEKIPHILL: 

No  —  Tha.t'  s  not  fair. 

SALISBURY: 

Ken,  you  tell  us  when  4-H  Clubs  took  up  the  study  of  wildlife 
preservation.     People  who  aren't  acquainted  with  4-H  Clubs  —  if  there  be 
any  such  unenlightened  people  left  in  these  United  States  --  may  think 
all  your  work  deals  with  raising  livestock  and  chickens,  end  corn  and  vegetables. 
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Ain)ERSON: 

Vie  do  have  all  those  project?,,  end  a  good  mrny  more,  too.  Conserv?..tion, 
as  such,  is  one  of  the  new  projects.     I  thinly  everyhody  knows  that  for  many 
years  people  have  destroyed  or  depleted  wildlife  —  they've  destroyed  trees 
and  f i sh,  and  animals ,  and  "birds.    Fifteen  species  of  "birds  in  North  America 
are  "becoming  rare.    Eleven  are  now  extinct. 


HEivIPEILL: 

Is  that  so?l    What  are  they? 

AKDERSON: 

Well,  one's  the  passenger  pigeon,  then  there's  the  great  a.uk, 
and  the  La"brador  duck,  .  ,  ,  and  — 

SALISBURY: 

I'm  afraid  our  generation  hasn't  done  all  it  could  have  done  to  save 
our  natural  resources.     It's  a  mighty  good  thing  the  4-H  Cluhs  are  doing 
something  to  stop  these  natural  resources  from  disappearing.    How  many  States 
are  taking  pa.rt  in  this  conserva.tion  work  —  of  the  4-H  Clubs? 

ANDERSON: 

Thirty- two  States,  at  least,  and  that  means  about  150,000  boys 
and  girls. 

SALISBURY: 

How  do  you  set  up  your  progra.m? 

ANDERSON: 

In  two  different  ways,  Mr.  Salisbury.     In  one  program,  conservation 
is  the  main  work  of  the  clu"b  member  —  that  is,  the  project  —  just  like  the 
regular  dairy-calf,  clothing,  or  home-furnishings  project. 

SALISBURY: 

I  see.   .   .  , 

ANDERSON: 

In  the  second  type  of  program,  conservation  is  an  activity,  just 
like  music,  or  drama,  or  highway  safety. 

SALISBUllY: 

What  you  might  call  an  "extra-curricular"  activity. 
ANDERSON: 

That's  it.     I  guess  you  know  Club  members  plan  these  programs  them- 
selves.    They  meet  at  least  once  a  month,  to  talk  over  such  problems  as 
winter  feeding  of  birds  and  tree  planting. 

HEIva^HILL: 

Oh,   tree  plantingl   ....  I  meant  to  tell  you  —  right  here  in 
Washington,  out  in  Rock  Creek  park  —  in  just  exactly  six  minutes  — 
the  Cajnp  Fire  Girls  are  having  a  tree-planting  ceremony.     (Is  it  all  right 
to  mention  the  Campfire  Girls,  on  a  4-H  program?)  . 
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AKDERSON: 

Of  course  it  is,  Miss  Henphilll.         want  70U  to.     All  youth  groups 
are  working  toTvard  the  sane  end,        '  • 

HEICPHILL:  ... 

Goodl  .  ■ 

ANDERSON: 

Say,  I  believe  this  ceremony  you  mentioned  is  part  of  the  National 
Conservation  Rally  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  having.     Is  that  right? 

HEMPHILL:  "      •  .  .  ■  , 

Yes,  that's  Just  what  it  is. 

SALISBURY: 

Isn't  tree  planting  an  important  part  of  your  Community  Service 
program?     I  mean  the  4-H  Clubs.  ■ 

AmERSON:  '    .  • 

Well,  it  certainly  isl     Just  this  morning,  I  got  a  letter  from  our 
State  Club  leader,  Mr.  Jones,  reminding  me  that  Arbor  Ds.y  falls  on- April  15, 
in  South  Dakota.     The.t  means  Club  members  will  plant  hundreds  of  trees  on 
school  grounds,  and  around  community  buildings  —  on  the.t  drte.    And  of 
course,  we  always  plant  trees  and  shrubs  around  our  own  homes. 

SALISBURY: 

I  suppose  practically  all  this  conservation  work  leads  right  back 
to  the  home,  and  the  farm. 

ANDERSON: 

Yes ,  it  doe.s.  •  ■■      '  ' 

SALISBURY: 

It  might  include  a  study  of  range  management,   in  the  West  —  or  weed 
control,  most  any  place,  or  the  control  of  insects,  and  preda.tory  animals 
that  kill  young  chickens  —  animals  like  rats,  mice,  gophers. 

ANDERSON: 

True  enoughl     Say,  you' d  make  a  good  Club  leader,  Mr,  Salisbury. 

SALISBURY: 

You  think  so? 

HEMPHILL: 

(Compliment  for  you,  Mr.  Salisbury.)    Kenneth,  a  part  of  conservation 
work  that  has  always  appealed  to  me  is  saving  the  birds. 

SALISBURY: 

(Does  Miss  Hemphill's  interest  in  birds  make  her  a  good  Club  leader?) 


Al^ERSON: 

Oh,   of  course.     I  meant  —  both  of  you  would  inr,ke  very  good  Club  leaders. 
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SALISBURY: 

(Miss  Hemphill  should  be  eminently  sp.tisfied  now.) 

HEMPHILL: 

(She  is.) 

AKTDERSOK: 

Club  members  get  acquainted  with  birds  p.nd  len.rn  to  recognize  them 
by  their  plumage,  by  their  nesting  habits  —  and  sometimes  by  their  food. 
Some  of  our  members  even  know  the  birds  by  their  calls  or  whistles  — 
by  their  voices .    Just  the  way  Farm  and  Home  folks  learn  to  recognize  you  — 
and  Miss  Hemphill  —  by  your  voices. 


SALISBURY: 

(Wonder  what  species  they  think  _I  belong  to.)    Well,  Ken,  I'm  sure 
the  scientists  you're  working  with  in  the  Bureaus  of  Entom,ology,  Biological 
Survey,  and  so  on,  have  shown  you  the  importance  of  knowing  the  life  hi  story 
and  life  habits  of  insects,  birds,  animals  —  and  fish.     For  example, 
you  can' t  work  out  a  method  of  controlling  the  grasshopper,  or  the  boll 
weevil,  unless  you  know  its  habits,  and  life  history. 

A^IDERSON: 

Right  you  are,  I.Ir.  Salisbury.    Another  thing  —  We  feel  that  when 
people  know  more  about  the  life  history  and  habits  of  birds  pnd  a.nimals, 
they'll  understand  game  lav;s  better.     They'll  know  the  why's  and  wherefore's 
of  "No  Fishing"  and  "No  Hunting"  signs.     You  know,   there's  just  a  whole  lot 
of  human  interest  material  in  this  conservation  study.     For  instance  — 
ask  boys  and  girls  to  figure  out  just  how  a  snake  climbs  up  a  tree. 

HEIvCPEILL: 

(.  .  .  Well,  how  does  a  snake  climb  up  a  tree?) 

SALISBURY: 

(How  does  a  bee  make  a  buzzing  sound?) 

HEMPHILL: 

More  than  I  knowl 

SALISBURY: 

Ken,  along  with  your  interest  in  saving  wildlife,  you  4-H  members 
r.re  helping  to  save  our  other  basic  naturrl  resources  —  water  and  soil. 

ANDERSON: 

Yes,  of  course  we  are.  We  know  how  important  it  is  to  save  soil 
and  water,  in  any  conservation  program.  In  many  States,  4-H  Clubs  are 
emphasizing  such  things  as  better  cropping  systems,  terracing,  or  gully 
control  —  or  saving  water  by  reducing  the  run-off. 

SALISBURY: 

This  program  of  yours  seems  to  cover  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.     How's  the  work 
going  in  your  own  State  —  in  South  Dakota? 
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AKDERSOW:  : 

First  ratel     It's  the  most  popular  feature  we've  ever  had.  The 
first  year,   in  1935,  86  clubs  did.  conservation  work  and  we're  still  going 
strong.     Our  total  now  is  218  Cluos. 

SALISBURY: 

Representing  hovj  many  memhers. 

AK13ERS01T: 

In  South  Dakota,  tv^o  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  "boys  and 
girls  are  doing  conservation  work.  And,  of  course,  many  other  States 
have  records  equeJly  as  good  as  ths-t. 

HEraiLL: 

I  think  that's  remarkable! 

AMDSRSOII: 

We're  certainly  learning  to  appreciate  things  we  never  even  thought 
of ,  before  —  I  mean  the  songs  of  the  streams,  the  industry  and  wisdom  of 
the  bees  and  ants,  the  beauty  of  sunrise  and  sunset  —  of  all  the  things 
that  help  make  life  more  complete. 

SALISBURY: 

Will  you  let  me  borrow  this  bulletin  —  on  "Teaching  Conservp.tion 
of  Wildlife  Through  4-H  Clubs"? 

AKDERSOH: 

Surely,   I'll  be  glad  to  lend  it  to  you.  Or  I'll  get  you  a  copy  — 

from  your  own  Publications  Division.     You  know  I've  fi nally  tracked  down 
the  pla.ce  where  you  keep  these  publications. 

HEMPHILL: 

Kenneth,   I  know  what  Mr.  Salisbury's  interested  in  —  those  games 
a.bout  trees. 

SALISBURY: 

Look  here.     Look  here.     What  makes  the  best  whistle  wood? 

AI^^DERSON  AND  HEMPHILL: 
Willowl 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  -  that's  too  easy.     Here's  one  you  can't  guess. 

HEMPHILL: 

All  right? 

SALISBURY: 

Arrange  these  letters  to  spell  the  name  of  a  common  tree  —  S-U-O-T-C-L. 
HEMPHILL: 

S-U-O-T-C-L.     Oh,   there  isn't  any  such  treel 


SALISBURY: 

(Oh  yes  there  is.     Look  in  the  iDack  of  the  "book,   on  page  30.) 
Ken,  we're  nuch  obliged  to  you  for  coining  up  here  today  to  tell  us  ahout 
the  conservation  progrrn  of  the  4-H  Clubs,    ^e  hope  you'll  come  again. 
The  latch  string's  always  out. 

ANDERSON: 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Salisbury.    And  I  certainly  enjoyed  working 
with  you,  Miss  Heir.phill. 

HEMPHILL : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Anderson. 

WALLACE  KALrSRLY: 

You  have  just  heard  Morse  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information, 
Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service,  and  Kenneth  Anderson,  National  4-H 
Fellowship  student  from  South  Dakota,     They've  been  talking  over  the  con- 
servation program  of  the  4-H  Clubs.     You  may  get  a  copy  of  the  publication 
they  mentioned,   "Teaching  Conservation  of  l^ildlife  Through  4-H  Clubs,"  by 
sending  your  name  and  address  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
As  Kenneth  Anderson  ha.s  told  you,  it  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  4-H 
Clubs,  and  other  youth  groups,  but  also  to  grade  schools  and  high  schools 
interested  in  teaching  nature  study. 
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BREEDING  BETTER  BEES 


A  radio  discussion  "between  Gove  Ham"bidge v"51dltor7'  1537  Te^ar"book  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Wallace  L.  Kadderly,  Radio  Service,  "broadcast  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  Thursday,  April  21,  1938,  by  90 
stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 

~°°'^°°—t;3i«itift(fflt  of  Agriculture 

KADDERLY;  j 

For  the  last  couple  of  weeks  we'veynisse-d  the  -regular  ■"■broadcast  we've  heen 
having  on  modern  breeding  v/ork  with  plants  and  animals.    Today  I'm  glad  to  say 
Gove  Hambidge  is  with  us  again  to  discuss  one  more  angle  of  that  interesting 
subject.  .  ,    Now  the  subject  of  the  discussion  this  morning  is  bee  br';oding.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken  bees  are  a  subject  of  interest  to  a  great  many  people.  There's 
something  fascinating  about  those  creatures,  and  -  well,  maybe  a  touch  of  romance  - 
anyway,  something  out  of  the  ruji  of  ordinary,  everyday  affairs. 

HAMEIDGE: 

Yes,  it's  a  peculiar  world,  Wallace  -  the  world  of  bees,     I  think  you  feel 
that  when  you  read  YI .  J.  Nolan's  article  in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  on  bee  j 
breeding.    Nolan  is  apiculturist  in  our  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  ' 
He  did  a  good  job  in  summing  up  the  present  situ'-.tion  in  the  breeding  of  bees.  He 
says  bees  are  so  peculiar  that  breeding  them  is  not  like  breeding  anything  else. 
There  are  at  least  five  reasons  why  that's  so. 

First ,  bees  normally  mate  high  in  the  air,  when  one  drone  catches  the  queen 
on  her  nuptial  flight.    That  drone  may  come  from  anjnArhere  in  tho  neighborhood.  So 
until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  get  controlled  mating,  such  as  you  have  in 
animal  breeding.     The  best  the  bee  breeders  could  do  v/as  to  have  a  beu  yard  away 
off  on  a  remote  island  or  somewhere  like  that,  and  hope  that  there  ^:ouldn't  be  any 
outside  drones  around  to  mate  with  their  queens. 

Number  two  is  that  all  drones,  v/hich  are  the  male  bees,  are  produced  by  i 
virgin  birth.     That's  the  same  as  if  all  roosters  were  produced  from  unfertilized 
hens'  eggs.     Such  a  rooster  would  inherit  all  his  characteristics  from  his  mother  - 
wouldn't  have  any  father.     That's  the  way  it  is  with  a  drone. 

The  third  peculiarity  of  the  bee  is  that  the  drone  dies  immediately  after 
mating,  and  the  queen  never  mates  again.     So  once  mated,  there  can  be  no  further  i 
matings  for  either  the  male  or  the  female  -  which  moans  that  line  breeding,  such 
as  you  have  with  farm  animals,  is  impossible. 

Now  peculiarity  number  four  -  only  the  queen  bee  mates.     The  worker  bee, 
which  docs  all  the  real  work  of  gathering  and  storing  honey,  never  docs  mate.  j 
Worker  bees  are  all  -undeveloped  females.    Now  the  way  to  find  out  about  the  in- 
heritance of  an  animal  is  to  breed  it  and  see  what  kind  of  records  its  offspring 
make,  as  we  do  r-ith  chickens,  for  instance.    But  vorker  bees  don't  have  any  off- 
spring (though  they  do  occasionally  lay  unfertilized  eggs  that  produce  drones)  - 
so  you  can  never  study  their  inheritance, 

That's  four  difficulties  in  the  breeder's  way  so  far.     I  said  there  were  • 
five.    The  fifth  is  the  great  difficulty  of  identifying  individual  bees,  which 
makes  it  hard  to  tell  who's  who. 


(over) 
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KADDERLY ;  ..       ■  ' 

Well,  the  "bee"  world  is  certainly  a  curious  one,  G-ove . 

HA^IBIDGE:  .    ■  .■   .  '  ■ 

It  is  indeed.     By  -  the  way,  can  you  tell  one  bee  f'.'om  another,  Vi'allace? 


KADDERLY : 

I  certainly  can't.     They  all  look  alike  -  and  I  confess  they  feel  alike  - 
to  me.     Can  anybody  tell  the  difference? 

HAMBIDGE;  '  l'-.' '  ^.  ■  - '  •■■  .  : 

Not  at  a.  glance,  certainly  -  only  by  catching  the  bee  and  making  some'  care- 
ful, minute  measurements;,  recently  developed.     Some  races  of  bees  can  be  dis- 
tinguish'G-d  easily  enough  -  but  even  there,  there  are  sometimes  chances  for  mix- 
ups.    And. of  course  in  breeding  work,  you're  kind  of  up  against  it  if  you  don't 
know  what  bee  you're  dealing  with. 

KADDERLY ; 

I  can  see  -that  the  bee  breeder  has  some  very_nice  problems,  allhis  own. 
Now,  Gove  -  how  does  he  get  around  those  difficultues  -  or  does  he  get  around  them? 

HAMBIDGE: 

■   Well,  what  it  has  meant  is  that  he's  had  to  spend  most  of  his  time  so  far 
just  studying  two  things.     First,  the  physiology  of  the  bee,  to  discover  some  way 
of  bringing  about  controlled  fertilization.     Second,  the  small  differences  between 
bees,  to  discover  some  way  of  distinguishing  one  bee  from  another. 

KADDERLY ; 

By  their  fingerprints,  as  it  were. 

HAMBIDGE:  ' 

Yes,  the  method  of  identification  is  very  much  like  that,  Wallace 
breeder  uses  markings  on  the  wings  much  as  a  detective  uses  fingerprints 
the  problems  I  mentioned,  in  fact,  are  now  reasonably  well  licked. 

KADDERLY: 

Have  they  actually  been  able  to  get  controlled  mating  oi  queens  and  drones, 

Gove? 
HAMBIDGE: 

No  -  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.     But  the  scientific  investi- 
gators are  able  to  do  the  next  thing  quite  readily  -  which  is  to  fertilize  the 
queen  bee  artificially  by  means  of  delicn.te  instruments  used  under  a  microscope. 
That  at  least  makes  it  possible  to  get  controlled  co.ubinations  of  individuals. 

KADDERLY: 

What's  the  next  step?    Practical  breeding? 
HAIvffilDGE: 

Well,   there's  a  great  deal  still  to  be  learned  about  the  genetics  of  bees. 
But  as  Nolan  points  out,   even  without  waiting  for  theoretical  knowledge  of  how 
certain  traits  v:ork  out  in  inheritance,   the  breeder  can  now  go  ahead  toward  some 
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practical  objectives.    He  can  try  to  "breed  "better  bees  than  we  have  now  "by  com- 
bining several  outstanding  valuable  traits  in  one  bee  -  a  new  kind  of  bee,  pro- 
duced by  controlled  crossing.    For  instance,  Wallace  -  Italian  bees  don't  sv;arm  as 
much  as  some  others:  they  put  up  a  better  fight  than  most  bees  against  the  disease 
known  as  European  foulbrood;  they  resist  some  hive  enemies;  and  they're  industrious 
workers,  .   .  .  four  valuable  traits.     Caucasian  bees  have  extra  long  tongues;  they 
can  get  nectar  from  out  of  flowers  that  most  bees  can't  reach;  and  they're  also 
gentle.    There  are  two  more  valuable  traits.     Carnlolan  bees  and  black  bees  make 
nice  white  comb  cappings.    That's  a  valuable  trait  in  comb  honey  production, 

KADDERLY; 

What  the  bee  breeder  is  after,  then,  is  to  make  a  sort  of  super  bee  -  -  a 
bee  that  will  be  gentle,  a  hard  worker,  resistant  to  disease  and  to  bee  enemies  - 
and  with  just  as  long  a  tongue  as  practicable.     Is  that  it? 

HAMBIDGE; 

That's  about  it,  Wallace.     One  thing  at  a  time,  of  course;  it  won't  all  be 
done  in  a  day.    But  nothing  is  in  science.     I  think  v;e  can  say  protty  definitely 
that  American  beekeepers  will  ultimately  have  better  bees  as  a  result  of  controlled 
breeding. 

KADDSELY; 

Well,  that's  an  interesting  story,  Gove.  Thank  you.  And  we'll  expect  to 
have  you  back  here  in  a  few  months  v;ith  more  stories  -  -  on  another  general  sub- 
ject.   Now,  let  me  remind  our  listeners  tliat  this  story  on  breeding  bettor  bees  

and  others  you  have  told  us  during  the  past  many  weeks  have  been  based  on  material 
in  the  1937  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  which  deals  v.'ith  ^.  great  nan;y  things  besides 
bees  -  -  with  many  plants  and  animals  -  all  from  the  sta,ndpoint  of  rodern  breeding. 

Farm  and  Hone  friends.  The  Yjarbock  is  distributed  free  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    When  this  Congressional  supply  is  exhausted, 
the  book  will  be  on  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
$2,00  a  copy. 

Well,  this  bee  story  is  the  last  in  the  series  by  Gove  Hambidge  on  this 
general  subject  of  modern  breeding  of  plants  and  animals.     Gove  is  up  to  his  ears 
in  v;ork,  getting  the  new  Yearbook  on  soils  ready  for  publication.     So,  as  I  indi- 
cated a  moment  ago  he  will  be  back  again  next  fall  -  -  -  v/ith  a  nev,'  series  on  the 
farmer  and' the  soil. 
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"KOUSEHOID  INSECTICIDE 3 1' 


A  radio  conservation  "botwoen  Morse  Salisoury,  Acting  Director  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Dopartraont 
of  Agricultui-e ,  presented  during  the  National  {Farm  and  Komo  Ho^r,  Tuesday, 
April  25,  1938,  and  "broadcast  ty  a  net\A)rk  of  9.3 .  radip '/at&tiohg  associated 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Coinpany.'v. 
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WALLACE  KADDE2LY: 

And  nov/  ;7e'll  hear  from  our  Tuesday  reporters  -  Morse  Salisbury  and 
Josephine  Hemphiill.    Part  of  their  report  today  comes  from  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Adr.iinistrat ion,  and  deals  vvith  household  insecticides.  Josephine, 
I  don't  kno\.'  whether  you're  planning  to  tell  us  ahout  the  response  to  your 
insect  talk  of  tv/o  weeks  ago  ..from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uara,ntine 
—  "but  I'd  lil^o  to  know  about  it.    How  about  you,  Morse. 

MORSE  SALIS3URI: 

I'd  like  to  know  which  one  of  the  biig-control  lea.flets  is  m.ost  popular. 

JOSEPHIN"E  HEMPHILL: 

That's  easy  to  answer.     The  most  popular  leaflet  is  about  the  most 
unpopular  bug. 

SALISBURY: 

And  I  suppose  that's  the  bedbug  —  Cimox  lectularius. 
HEMPHILL: 

No  — .  you're  wrong.    Although  hutidreds  of  people  wrote  for  the  control 
leaflet,  on  the  bedbug.    One  woman  said  she'd  tried  everything  to  get  rid  of 
this  obnoxious  pest.     She'd  even  burnt  up  several  sets  of  beds. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  a  pretty  expensive  kind  of  treatment. 
HEMPHILL: 

Rather.    People  certeinly  were  indij^-nant  —  about  tlie  bugs.  One 
listener  said:     "All  these  bugs  are  enough  to  v/orry  a  person  into  losing  her 
senses."    Remember  the  letter  I  showed  you  from  the  mayor  of  a  town  somewhere 
down  in  — 


SALISBURY: 

^atch  your  step  ,' 

HEKIPHILL: 

Prom  the  mayor  of  a  tOw-n  —  frmous  for  its  climate.     (That  won't  hurt 
anybody's  fellings.)    Ho  wanted  all  the  leaflets  —  cockroaches,  fleas,  termite^ 
beetles  —  everything.    Because  where  ho  liven  they  have  all  the  bugs.  But, 
he  wrote  in  his  letter:   "I  wouldn't  live  any  other  place  in  the  world." 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  the  bugs  feel  the  same  way  about  it.     So  what  are  they  going  to 

do. 


(over) 


HEMPHILL: 

Ste.j  dov/n  there  with  the  mayor,  I  guess 

SALISBURY: 

Not  if  the  mayor  can  help  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

Another  listener  ordered  the  whole  set  of  leaflets  for  her  husband. 
He's  director  of  a  summer  camp.     They  Viavo  hordes  of  insects  to  contend  v/ith. 
The  clothes  moth,  roaches,  flies,  and  mosq.uitoes  are  the  v/orst  —  and  bedtugs 
appear  frequently. 

SALISBURY: 

Speaking  of  s-ummer  caraps ,  wh^"-  not  mention  Mr.  St.  George's  bulletin 
on  protecting  log  cabins  from  injurious  insects. 

HEiviPHILL: 

I  will  mention  it  if  I  can  remember  the  title:     "Protection  of  Log 
Cabins,  

SALISBURY: 

"Rustic  Work  — 

HEMPHILL: 

"And  Unseasoned  Wood  from  Injurious  Insects."    Well,  let's  sec  vvhat 
else  I  remember  —  about  the  response  to  the  insect  talk.     One  lady  wanted 
the  complete  set  of  leaflets,  because  they  live  ri^'ht  on  the  highvvay,  and 
in  the  sujnmer  time,  she  says,  they're  terribly  annoyed  —  by  all  kinds  of 
pests. 

SALISBURY: 

Now  what  does  she  mean  by  that. 

HEMPHILL: 

Just  v;hat  she  says. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  1^11  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
HEMPHILL: 

(There  wouldn't  be  any  doubt        if  you'd  ever  lived  on  e  highv;ay.) 
And  one  letter  I  remember  particularly.     It  was  just  this:     "Termites  have 
oaten  through  my  floors,  and  ray  yard  is  full  of  ant  hills."    There's  a  kind 
of  poetry  in  that. 

SALISBURY: 

"Termites  have  eaten  through  by  floors,  rnd  my  yard  is  full  of  ant 
hills."     Sounds  like  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

HEMPHILL: 

Or  the  lejnontations  of  Job. 
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SALISBURY: 

All  right,  Josephine,  no\;  lot's  have  your  report  on  insecticidos, 
from  the  F(^od  and  Dinag  Administration. 

KADDLHLY: 

Juijt  c.  minute,  Miss  Hemphill.   .  .    Would  it  bo  asking  too  much  for  you 
to  toll  us  which  one  of  the  insect  pests  proved  to  "bo  most  popular?  Or 
unpopular. 

HEMPHILL: 

Didn't  I  tell  you?    The  clothes  moth  J 

KADDEHLY: 

The  clothes  moth. 

HEivIPHILL: 

Oh  yos.     The  clothes  moth  first,  pud  the  cockroach  second. 

SALISBURY: 

And  third? 

EEMILL: 

Third,  fleas  —  fourth,  silverfish.     But,  since  most  people  wanted 
the  moth-control  leaflet,  I  decided  toda,y  to  concentrate  on  moth-control 
preparations . 

SALISBLTRY: 

Look  here.     I  Drought  you  something.     Have  you  road  the  morning  paper? 

HEIffHI  LL: 

Haven't  had  time  yet. 

SALI  SBUZf : 

Well  v/ha.t  do  you  think  of  ■chis  ad  —  a  new  wardrobe  closet  for 
blankets  and  fold-away  ga-rments.     Listen  to  this:     The  -wardrobe  closet  gives 
off  a  ''refreshingly  pungent  odor"  —  much  to  the  "discouragement"  of  a  moth. 

HSi^HILL: 

Hov:  ridiculous  i    Almost  es  silly  rs  the  propa,ration  put  out  some  years 
ago  —  -what  was  it  —  you  remombor  — 

SALISBUHY: 

Chloro-Crystals? 

HEivIPHILL: 

Yos,    The  man  v/ho  put  that  stuff  on  the  maj-'kot  said  it  would  control 
the  clothes  m.oth,  and  relieve  hay  fever,  and  relieve  influenza,  yjid  grip,  and 
catarrh,  end  it  v/o^ild  even  cure  a  bad  coldc 

SALISBURY: 

That  wasn't  all.     The  label  claimed  the  product  v;ould  purify  the  air 
in  waiting  rooms,  in  smoking  rooms,  in  hotels  — 

HE1.1PHILL: 

And  fish  markets.     No  v;onder  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  tears  its 
hair  —  when  it  f  incLs  a  product  like  thc-.t  one  on  the  market  —  labeled  with 
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such  far-fotchcd  r.nd  ridiculous  claims  I 
SiLLISBURY: 

The  manufacturer  was  fined  $100,  for  violation  of  the  Insecticide 

Act. 

HEMPHILL:  •  ■. 

I  "believe  he  was. 

SALISEURi: 

But  that  was  some  years  a.go.     Let's  hring  this  report  up  to  date. 
How  many  moth  preparations  were  examined  just  lg.st  yea.r  —  "by  the  Food  and 
Drnig  Administration  —  the  agency  that  enforces  the  Insecticide  Act. 

HEI\IPHILL: 

La-st  year  —  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  collected  and  exsjnined 
more  thaji  250  preparations  for  the  control  of  the  clothes  moth  —  256,  to 
be  exact.     Some  of  these  products,  especially  the  furnigants,  were  of  no 
value  wha-tsoever,  even  when  used  as  directed  on  the  la"bel.     Some  of  them  v/ere 
composed  of  satisfactory  m£.\torials  for  moth  control,  "but  they  were  made 
"dishonest  and  deceptive"  "by  felling  to  give  proper  directions  for  use. 

SALISBURY : 

What  v;as  wrong  with  them? 

HEIVIPHILL: 

Yfell,  for  one  thing,  take  a  tip  from  me  —  and  don't  huy  a  wardroho 
closet,  like  this  one  here,  expecting  it  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  clothes 
moth  —  if  its  only  claim  to  moth  control  is  a  "refreshingly  pungent  odor." 

SALISBURY: 

A  mere  odor  doesn't  drive  away  a  clothes  moth. 
HSMPHIIi: 

No.  Neither  does  printers'  ink  on  nev/spapers,  or  the  suell  of  cedar, 
or  pine  oil  or  to'bacco. 

SALI SBURY : 

If  you  don't  stop  discouraging  me  I'm  going  to  give  up.  —  and  hand 
over  my  \7inter  overcoat  to  the  clothes  noth  without  a  struggle.   .   .  But 
I'll  need  that  coat,  next  \/inter. 

EEIvIPHILL: 

Oh,  there's  hope.    While  there's  life  there's  hope. 
SALISBURY: 

Sure  —  far  the  clothes  moth.     If  it  were  your  coat  — 
HEIvlPHILL: 

(l  have  the  same  pro"blem.)     Now  let  me  give  you  some  good  advice,  from 
Doctor  W.  S.  A"b'bott,  entomologist  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  He 
says  you  can  practically  eliminate  the  ravages  of  house  flies,  mosquitoes, 
ants,  roa.ches,  and  the  clothes  moth,  if  you  have  a  good  insocticido  oJid  use  it 
properly. 
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SALI SBURY: 

That's  encouraging.     There  rmist  be  dozens  of  good  insecticides  on  the 

market. 

HEIviPHILL: 

Of  course  there  are.     But  —  many  householders  don't  hnov;  how  to  use  an 
insecticide, 

SALISBURY: 

(Don't  look  at  me . ) 

HEMPHILL: 

Man^r  people  oelieve  —  Doctor  Abbott  says  —  many  people  still  have 
the  notion  the  mere  smell  of  r.  preparation  will  kill  or  repel  the  clothes 
raoth . 

SALISBURY: 

^ell,  some  of  the   aoth  preparations  on  the  market  do  give  tha.t 
impression, 

HEIviPHILL: 

Yes,  unfortunately  —  a  fev7  of  them  do.     Sojiie  raotn  preparations 
bear  grossly  misleading  claims  on  their  labels;  for  example,  fuiaigants 
recommended  to  be  used  in  an  open  closet  or  an  open  room.     These  misleading 
claims  mean  a  groat  loss  to  the  user  —  a  waste  of  money. 

SALISBURY: 

You  lose  your  money,  and  you  lose  your  clothing  —  and  you  lose  the 
time  yo\i  spend  on  the  job  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  pests. 

HEIviPHILL: 

And  you  lose  your  good  disposition,  for  the  thue  being.     I.  know. 
Well,  here's  the  warning  Doctor  Abbott  sends  to  householders,  who  want  to 
protect  their  winter  overcoats.     Are  you  listening? 

SALISBURY: 

I  most  certainly  ajii  listening. 

HEM  ILL: 

Before  you  buy  a  mcth  preparation  recommended  to  be  used  as  a  fumigent, 
examine  the  label  and  diructicns  critically.     Ard  if  it  claims  to  be  a 
repellent,  if  it  claims  to  drive  out  the  clothes  moth,  if  it  does  not 
recoiiimend  a  d.efinite  dosage,  s:2.d  if  its  use  is  not  restricted  to  tight 
containers  —  then  you'd  better  look  xipon  the  product  with  a  cold  and  fishy 
eye. 

SALISBURY: 

Any  advice  ^-ou  get  from  Doctor  Abbott,  I  listen  to  with  profound 
respect,  because  he's  excvrained  hundreds  of  thene  prepej-ati'^ns  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 
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HEiviPHILL: 

IThich  enforces  the  Insecticide  Act,  viiich  protects  consumers  agc\inst 
insecticides  thc-t  are  misbrejided  e-nd  adulterated. 

SALISEUHY: 

Right.     llOM  the  fumigarits  most  widely  advertised  are  para- 
dichlorobenzene  >and  napthalene. 

HEFiPHILL: 

And  they're  very  good. 

SALI SBURY: 

If  used  as  directed. 

HEiVlPHILL: 

Yes.    But  paradichlorobenzene  won't  repel  the  clothes  moth  —  that  is, 
if  you  place  paradichlorobenzene  in  en  open  room-,  an  open  closet,  or  an  open 
box  —  it  won't  keep  the  clothes  moth  out,  and  it  certainly  won't  drive 
them  out  if  they're  already  there. 

SALISBURY: 

Of  course  not.    Paradichlorobenzene  destroys  by  funigation. 
People  familiar  with  fumigants  know  tha-t  the  fumes  given  off  must  be  held  in 
—  confined  —  in  a  tight  container.    But  paradichlorobenzene  will  kill  the 
clothes  moth,  the  eggs,  and  the  larvae,  if  it's  used  in  tight  containers,  at 
a  proper  dosage. 

HEMPHILL: 

YouWe  got  to  use  plenty. 

SALISBURY: 

How  much  is  plenty? 

HEMPHILL: 

At  the  very  least  —  one  pound  to  every  100  cubic  feet  of  tightly 
closed  space.    One  pcand  will  kill  the  clothes  moth  in  all  stages  of 
development,  if  you  leave  it  in  long  enough.    And  by  the  v/ay,  a  closet 
containing  100  cubic  feet  isn't  a  very  big  closet. 

SALISBURY: 

No,  100  cubic  feet  would  m.;3SJi  a  rather  small  closet.     A  closet  eight 
feet  high,  four  feet  v/ide,  -^xid.  three  feet  deep  contains  S6  cubic  feet. 

HEMPHILL: 

I'll  take  your  word  for  it.     I  can't  do  cubic  feet  in  my  head. 
SALISBUKT: 

ITov;  everything  you've  said  about  paradichlorobenzene  applies  also  to 
naphthalene . 

HEiViPHILL: 

Oh  yes.     Both  are  effective. 
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SALI SBURY: 

Just  be  sure  to  use  enough  of  these  furaigants,  in  tightly  closed 
contr.iners.    ITow  here's  a  good  place  to  point  out  how  different  Bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  work  together  to  serve  the  public.  Doctor 
Back,  who  wrote  the  clothes  moth  leaflet,  and  others,  is  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.    His  jo"b  is  to  work  out  ways  of  controlling 
such  household  pests  as  the  clothes  moth,  house  ants,  bedtugs,  cockroaches, 
and  so  on.     Tlie  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  the  Job  of  protecting  the 
public  against  misbrandod  and  a-dv-lterated  insecticides,  o.nd  Doctor  Abbott  is 
responsible  for  testing  these  insecticides,  to  see  whether  they'll  do  what's 
claimed  for  them.   .   .  .  How  shall  we  say  anything  more  about  the  insect 
control  leaflets  of  tho  Bursau  of  Entomology  cJid  Plant  QuareJitine? 

HEMPHILL; 

Just  once  more  —  and  then  I'm  through  with  bugs,  for  this  season. 

SALISBURY; 

Let's  have  the  roll-call. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

The  Clothes  Moth,  The  Cockroach,  The  Bedbug,  The  Silverfish,  The  Carpet 
Beetles,  Fleas,  Termites.    And  the  one  you  mentioned  —  ''Protection  of 
Log  Caoins,  — ■ 

SALISBURY; 

"Rustic  Work.  — 

HEivIPHILL: 

"Rustic  TJork;  and  Unseasoned  Wood,  from  Injurious  Insects."  And 
this  is  positively  my  last  appearance  on  a  bug  broadcast. 

SALISBU'RY: 

Don't  get  temperamental. 

KBylPHILL; 

Bags  I    How  I  hate  'em,' 

KADDERLY: 

You  have  Just  heard  Josephine  Heraphill  of  the  Radio  Service  and 
Morse  Salisbury,  Actir.g  Director  of  Information  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  repoitiug  on  household  insects  and  insecticides. 
Their  report  comes  from  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
enforces  the  National  Insecticide  Act,  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Q,ua.rant ine ,  which  v;orks  out  methods  of  controlling  household  pests. 
You  may  get  copies  of  the  Insect-control  leaflets  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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A  rn.dio  talk  Toy  Morse  Salisbury,  "broadcnst  Thursday,  April  23,  1S38, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Fare  and  Hone  Hour,  by 
the  National  Broadcast ing^'  Conpany  and  93  associated  radio  rotations. 
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Much  of  the  ners  coning  out  of  th^e  Departaent  of  Vigri culture  follorrs 
pretty  closely  the  procession  of  the  v7e^_h_er__jAd_pjther_n^^  iphenonena 
through  the  seasons-.  m    >  *    •      ■"^»-^'  ■  . 

For  example  -  this  year,  farmers  from  Maine  to  eastern  Wisconsin  and 
south  to  the  Ohio  River  face  the  possibility  that  more  corn  borers  will  be 
on  hand  than  there  have  been  in  any  recent  year.     The  weather  last  summer 
was  favorable  to  borers.     Many  went  into  the  v/inter.     The  winter  was  mild. 
So  large  numbers  of  borers  have  lived  through  the  winter.     Only  two  things 
will  stop  them  from  coming  out  of  the  plants  where  they  lived  through  the 
v/inter  in  large  numbers  to  go  after  this  year's  corn  crop.     One  is  action 
of  individual  farmers  now  in  destroying  or  plowing  ijjider  the  trash  from 
last  year' s  corn  crop,  and  the  remains  of  other  plants  that  harbor  the 
borer.     The  other  is  dry  weather  in  June.     I  thinlc  clean-up  methods  are 
known  to  farmers  in  the  infested  section.     If  an;;.'-  fa,rner  in  the  infested 
area  doesn't  know  then,  he  can  get  directions  from  the  county  agent.  This 
is  about  last  call  for  clean-up.     It  ought  to  be  conpleted  by  May  1st  to 
catch  all  borers  possible  before  they  cone  out  of  ;7inter  quarters. 

To  round  out  the  news  on  the  corn  borer  situation  I  should  report 
that  the  entomologists  have  recently  developed  sprays  and  dusts  that  will 
kill  the  borer.     BUT  these  sprays  and  dusts  cost  too  mxch  to  use  on  any 
kind  of  corn  but  sweet  corn  which  brings  a  hii^h  return  per  acre.  The 
agronomists  have  made  some  progress  in  breeding  a  corn  that  resists  the 
borer  or  that  will  produce  in  spite  of  attacks  by  the  borer.     BUT  no  such 
strain  of  corn  has  yet  been  developed  to  the  point  where  seed  is  on  the 
market.     So  the  relia.nce  still  is  on  clean-up  of  corn  trash  and  host  plants 
before  May  1st. 

Another  report  from  the  insect  warfa.re  front.     This  comes  from  the 
Delta  section  of  Mississippi  and  northeastern  Louisiana,     The  armyworm  is 
on  the  march  in  alfalfa  and  op.t  fields  there  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Poison  bran  bait  is  a  defense  against  this  insect.     Directions  for  making 
and  spreading  it  are  in  the  hands  of  the  extension  workers  in  the  sections 
where  the  worm  has  appeared  this  year. 

Next,  conservation  news  —  news  of  conservation  of  wild  life. 
Tuesday  Secretary  Wallace  issued  regulations  protecting  the  marten  against 
any  htmting  or  trapping  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  this  coming  season. 
The  marten,  a  beautiful  fur  bearer,  is  becoming  very  scarce.     Lovers  of 
wild  life  hope  that,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  becoming  extinct,  the  Federal 
action  closing  the  season  on  the  marten  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  will  be 
followed  by  similar  action  by  State  authorities  in  the  States  where  the 
marten  occurs. 
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Finally,  social  news .    ^"^ot  society  news.     Hews  of  our  socio.l 
structure.     The  Nation  is  giving  attention  to  the.  problem  created  "by 
the  decline  of  farm  ownership  and  the  increase  of  farm  tenancy.  What 
do  representative  tenant  families  themselves  think  aloout  their  situation, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  the  rural  society  in  v/hich  they  live? 

Tifell,  that  depends.     It  depends  upon  where  the  tenant  lives,  and 
how  well  off  he  is,  and  many  other  things.     Some  time  liack,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration  sent  out 
E.  A.  Schuler  to  interview  tenant  farmers  in  representative  counties 
in  13  corn  and  cotton  belt  States.     He  has  talked  with  2,400  farmers. 
His  preliminary  report  of  v/hat  they  told  hin  has  just  been  issued.  I 
haven't  time  to  go  through  the  summary  of  the  answers  the  tenants  gave 
to  all  the  questions  asked.     Some  of  then,  however,  will  indicate  a  few 
things  that  will,   I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  you  listeners.    Eor  ex- 
ample, about  80  percent  of  the  white  farmers  and  86  percent  of  the  Negro 
farmers  said  they  "would  rather  farm  than  do  anything  else  for  a  living." 
But  only  about  a  third  of  them  said  they  wor.ld  prefer  that  their  sons  farm 
for  their  living.    And  that  answer  depended,  too,  upon  where  the  farmers 
lived,  and  other  conditions.     Northern  white  farmers  more  often  than 
southern  white  farmers  said  "let  the  youngsters  decide  for  themselves." 
Colored  farmers  on  the  whole  seemed  to  prefer  some  occupation  off  the  farm 
for  their  sons . 

Mr.  Schuler  found  that  the  sons  and  dexighters  of  these  2,400  farm 
families  are  leaving  home  at  a  younger  age  than  did  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
They  are  also  getting  married  at  an  earlier  age.     The  tendency  among  then 
seemed  to  be  for  croppers'  and  tenants'   sons  to  narry  younger  than  the  sons 
of  farm  ov/ners. 

I  haven't  time  to  give  you  more  of  the  facts  in  this  report.  Those 
of  you  farm  listeners  who  take  part  in  discussion  groups  next  year  will 
doubtless  have  the  facts  gathered  in  this  and  other  studies  to  help  your 
thinking  along. 
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An  interview  between  Ray  VTirka,  Wood  Preserva.tion  Engineer,  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Everett  Mitchell,  Announcer, 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  presented  during  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  Fridr.y,  April  29,  1338,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of^;^  stations 
associated  v/ith  the  National  Eroadcr,sting  Company.  ,1 
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WALLACE  KADDERLY;  \ 

Todry,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lnrFrfl^'Yit:-7'fh"-"  f2J_l.  ' '  I new  series 
of  Friday  broadcasts,  on  the  uses  of  wood,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  The 
first  of  this  new  series  deals  with  that  troublesome  and  expensive  farm  problem — 
fence  posts  —  and  &xi  unexpected  nf^w  use  for  old  tire  tubes  —  a  new  tire  tube 
treatment  for  fence  posts.     Information  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed  today,  and 
information  on  the  twelve  following  topics,  comes  fron  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin.     The  Forest  Products  Labrrator^.'-,  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  is  devoted  to  research  on  wood,  and  other 
forest  materials.    As  yo-Jl  may  recall,  we  have  already  had  some  reports  on  research 
work  done  in  Madison  —  on  prefabricated  houses,  and  bracing  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings.     Tcdaj',  the  engineer  who's  done  the  work  on  the  tire  tube  treatment 
for  fence  posts,  Mr.  Ray  Wirka,  is  in  Chicago,  in  the  NBC  studios,  and  he's  going 
to  give  you  all  the  details,  sbovi.t  fenceposts.     So  —  we  take  you  now  to  Chicago, 

EVERETT  MITCHELL; 

And  here  re  are  in  Chicago,  with  Mr.  Ray  Wirka,  Wood  Preservation  Engineer 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  up  in  Madison.    Mr.  Wirka,  your  new  treatment 
for  fence  posts  is  a  new  one  on  me. 

RAY  WIRKA; 

Well,  it's  new  to  a  good  many  people.     How  much  do  you  know  about  fence 
posts,  ai^ay. 

MITCHELL : 

All  I  know  about  fence  posts  is  tha,t  they  cause  a  lot  of  grief.  Sometimes 
all  the  forces  of  nature  seem  to  be  in  cahoots,  working  together,  day  and  night, 
to  wipe  out  a  man's  property  lines. 

RAY  WIPJKIA.; 

And  yet,  good  fences  are  the  backbone  of  farm  manrgement. 
MITCHELL; 

I  know  it.     If  you  can  tell  us  how  to  use  old  tire  tubes  so  they'll  make 
the  world  safe  for  the  fence  post  —  your  remarks  will  be  more  than  welcome.  To 
listeners  on  the  fam,  in  the  city,  in  snail  towns. 

WIRKA: 

Well,  city  people  do  have  an  interest  in  farm  fences,  if  they  only  know 
it.     It's  the  farm  fence  that  keeps  the  beef  and  butter  part  of  the  meal  separa- 
ted from  the  —  potatoes  and  parsnips.     Now  what  I'm  going  to  talk  about  today  is 
the  ordinary-  wooden  fence  post,  the  post  that's  always  leaning  over,  or  being 
broken  off,  or  having  the  staples  pulled  out  and  the  wire  coning  down. 
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MITCHELL: 

I've  seen  plenty  of  'em. 

WIRKA: 

THiat  we  v^ant  to  do  is  to  make  the  fence  post  stand  up  to  its  work  "better, 
with  less  decav  and  r;ealcening. 

MITCHELL; 

If  you  succeed,  that  ought  to  mean  quite  a  saving. 

WIEKA: 

Yes,  it  ought  to.    According  to  our  "bast  information,  the  numher  of  re- 
placements is  now  "between  400  million  and  600  million  posts  a  year. 

MITCHELL; 

Half  a  "billion  fence  posts. 

WIRKA: 

And  replacing  half  a  "billion  fence  posts  means  "building  or  rebuilding 
a"bout  one  and  a  half  million  miles  of  fence  every  year. 

MITCHELL: 

How  much  for  every  farmer?    Or  do    you  have  that  figure. 

WIEKA; 

Yes,   I  have  it  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  every  farm  in  the  country.  And 
the  one  thing  most  responsi"ble  for  this  "big  rate  of  replacenent  is  —  decay.  Of 
course  there's  loss  from  fire,  and  loss  from  "breakage  —  and  there's  some  insect 
damage.     But  the  main  trou"ble  —  or  the  original  trouble,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  --  decay . 

MITCHELL; 

And  you've  foxind  a  method  to  get  ahead  of  this  decay. 

WIRKA; 

Yes,  we've  worked  out  a  method  of  getting  ahead  of  this  decay,  v;ith  a 
chemical  preservative  treatment.     At  least  that's  the  general  idea.  Certainly, 
for  \7oods  like  sap  pine,  popple,  elm,  maple  and  other  woods  that  decay  quickly, 
the  only  answer  is  chemical  treatment.     It  means,  in  the  long  run,  a  tremendous 
saving  of  wood  and  hard  v/ork. 


MITCHELL: 

And  money,  too,  of  course. 

WIRKA: 

Money,  yes.    Bat  it's  money  in  the  future  —  and  that  brings  up  a  big 
question.     What  might  be  a  perfectly  clear  investment  proposition  for  a  railroad 
or  telephone  company  might  turn  out  to  be  pure  nonsense  for  the  farmer  who  needs 
every  cent  of  cash  he  can  get  to  meet  this  year's  expenses.     Eor  most  farmers, 
successful  fence-post  treatment  has  got  to  pay  its  way  from  the  start.     In  other 
words  —  the  treatment  has  got  to  be  cheap. 
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MITCHELL; 

Undoubtedly,  you  do  have  a  big  problem  there.     Don't  a  good  many  farmers 
say  they  can't  afford  to  treat  their  fence  posts  with  creosote? 

WIHJECA: 

Maybe  so.     But  —  the  preservative  we're  using,  in  this  new  method,  is 
not  creosote . 

MITCHELL; 

Not  creosote? 

WIEKA: 

No.  ■ 

MITCHELL: 

Then,  what  chemical  do  you  use. 

WIRKA;  . 

Zinc  chloride  dissolved  in  water. 

MITCHELL: 

I  see . 

WIRKA; 

Nov;  don't  misunderstand  me,  about  creosote .     For  those  who  can  afford  it, 
creosote,  in  the  long  run,   ip  the  best  and  most  economical  wood  preservative. 
In  a  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Number  744,  we've  explained  simple  methods  of  using 
creosote  on  the  farm.     On  many  larus,  creosoted  posts  are  now  giving  excellent 
results.     But  when  it's  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  keep  the  cash  outlay  as  low 
as  possible,  the  Forest  Service  feels  that  he  needs  a  cheaper  substitute  method, 
and  we've  developed  such  a  method. 

MITCHELL: 

And  that's  where  the  tire  tubes  come  in? 

WIRKA: 

Yes,  and  here's  how  the  method  works.     Suppose  we  take  the  posts  ten  at 
a  time,  posts  with  the  bark  on.    We  lay  these  ten  posts  across  two  saw-horses, 
one  higher  than  the  other,   so  the  posts  slant,  v;ith  the  large  end  upward.  A 
section  of  old  inner  tube  about  2  l/2  feet  long  is  slipped  over  the  upper  or 
larger  end  of  each  post,  for  a  distance  of  four  to  six  inches.     To  allow  the 
rubber  to  make  a  smooth,  tight  fit,  the  bark  has  been  peeled  off  the  end  of 
the  post  where  it  joins  the  rubber,  and  c.  cord  is  wrapped  around  the  joint 
several  times.     Nov;.   ...  up  above,  there's  a  wooden  cross  bar.     With  clamps, 
we  fasten  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes  to  this  cross  bar. 

MITCHELL: 

So  that  the  tubes  hang  open. 

WIRKA: 

That's  right.    And  there  you  have  practically  the  whole  set-up,  except 
for  a  five-gallon  can  in  which  to  mix  the  chemical. 
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MITCHELL: 

Lay  the  poles  slantv;ise  —  slip  the  old  tire  tutes  on  the  upper  ends 
of  the  poles  —  and  hitch  the  tuhes  up  to  a  rack. 

WIEKA: 

That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
MITCHELL: 

How  do  you  do  the  treating,  with  the  chemical? 

WIHKA: 

Just  lift  up  the  can,  and  pour  some  of  the  mixture  into  the  tulDes.  In 
a  short  time  the  preservative,  "by  its  own  pressure,  will  "begin  to  flow  into 
the  sapwood  of  the  post,  forcing  the  natural  sap  out  at  the  small  end.  TThen 
all  the  preservative  has  flov/ed  from  the  tire  tvibe  into  the  wood,  remove  the 
tuhe,  and  your  post  is  ready  to  take  away  from  the  rack.     The  post  is  ready  for 
use . 

MITCHELL: 

The  post  practically  treats  itself. 

WIEKA: 

Well,   it's  a  simple  process. 
MITCHELL: 

How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  the  treatment? 

WIRKA: 

That  varies  —  v;ith  the  wood,  and  other  conditions.     If  you' re ■  treating 
common  aspen  or  "popple"  posts,  it  won't  take  more  than  24  ho\.,rs  for  all  the 
liquid  to  pass  from  the  tuhes  into  the  wood.     Sometimes  it  takes  only  eight 
hours . 

MITCHELL: 

Plow  do  you  gauge  the  amount  of  preservative  you  put  in? 

WIHEA: 

Eor  a  seven-foot  post  with  a  five-inch  top,  one  gallon  is  about  right. 
Other  sizes  accordingly. 

MITCHELL: 

And  hov;  about  the  size  of  the  tube? 

TOKA; 

The  tube  should,  of  course,  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  post  —  so  you'll 
have  a  snug  fit.    You  can  usually  get  old  tubes  quite  cheap  at  garages  and  junk 
yards.     Two  sizes  will  be  enough  for  the  ordinary  run  of  posts. 

MITCHELL: 

Is  it  easy  to  attach  the  tube  and  the  post? 


WIRKA: 

Very  easy.     Very  simple.     Fold  back  the  end  of  the  tube,  stretch  the 
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WIEKA:  (Contintied) 

folded  edge  over  the  post,  and  unroll  the  doubled-Dack  part  into  place.  There's 
a  home-nade  apparatixs  that  makes  the  jot  still  easier  —  tapered  hardv.'ood  sticks 
held  into  r.  "basket  shape  "by  two  strips  of  rabter  cut  from  a  tube. 

MITCHELL: 

I  see.    A  sort  of  comhined  tire  tool  and  glove  stretcher. 

Yes  —  something  like  that.    You  spread  the  tube  over  the  post,  and  then 
pull  out  the  sticks,  one  at  a  time. 

MITCEELL: 

Say  —  I  meant  to  ask  you  about  that  preservative.   .   .  . 

Zinc  chloride. 

MITCHELL: 

Yes.     What  proportions  do  you  use? 

WIRKA; 

One  part  of  zinc  salt  dissolved  in  nine  times  its  weight  of  water.  Zinc 
chloride  is  a  good  preservative,  not  dangerous  to  breathe,  or  to  handle.  It's 
used  cold,  it's  easy  to  get  --  you  can  get  it  conveniently  and  it's  cheap . 

MITCHELL: 

How  much  chemical  do  ^'ou  need  to  treat  one  post.     Or  rather  --  how  much 
will  it  cost ,  to  treat  one  "oost. 

Something  like  five  to  ten  cents  a  post,  according  to  size.    And  five  to 
ten  cents  probably  represents  the  lowest  cost  of  treatment,  by  any  process. 

MITCHELL: 

And  how  long  will  the  post  last,  after  it's  treated. 

£IRKA: 

Well,  that,  after  all,  is  the  acid  test.     The  tire-tube  method  was  de- 
veloped only  last  year  —  so  we  don't  have  years  of  records  to  go  by.     But  I 
think  I  cpn  give  ycu  a  satisfactory  ans'ver  to  your  question,  from  tests  of  posts 
treated  with  zinc  chloride  by  other  methods.     Treated  with  the  amount  of  zinc 
chloride  v;e're  using  in  Madison,  the  posts  will  probably  last  ten  to  fifteen 
years  —  in  some  cases  even  longer.     Is  that  long  enough? 

MITCHELL: 

I'd  call  that  a  ripe  old  age,  for  a  fence  post. 

WIRKA: 

That  means  you  can  make  posts  of  ordinarily  poor  resistance  to  rot,  such 
as  popple  or  sap  pine  —  Yo\i  can  make  these  posts  just  about  as  durable  as  first- 
class  cedar  posts.    And  at  r.  fraction  of  a  cent  a  year. 
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MITCHELL; 

You  apply  this  treatment  to  the  green  vood,  of  course. 

WIEKA: 

Yes.     It  is  important  —  it's  essential  —  that  the  v/ood  "be  thoroughly 

green . 
MITCHELL; 

And  you  don't  need  any  pre- seasoning . 

WIRKA.; 

Tio  pre-seasoning,  and  only  a  feu  inches  of  peeling.     I  hope  I've  made  it 
clear  that  fence  posts  can  "be  treated  nearly  as  fast  and  p.s  easily  as  they  can 
"be  cut .     It's  got  to  "be  something  like  that  —  if  you  want  to  see  decay-resistant 
posts  going  up  in  fences  all  over  the  country. 

MITCHELL; 

In  other  words,  it's  got  to  work  —  on  hr.lf  a  "billion  fence  posts, 

WIRKA; 

And  on  millions  of  farms.     Hot  for  shov;  —  not  for  scientific  curiosity . 
Just  for  two  sound  reasons  —  Service  and  Economy. 

MITCHELL; 

Mr.  Wirka,  how  a"bout  some  printed  directions  —  some  illustrations.  Can 
we  get  further  information? 

WIEKA: 

Yes.     1"e  have  a  complete  circular,  free  of  course,  with  illustrations, 
descri"bing  the  method  in  detail.     We'll  "be  glad  to  send  it  to  everybody  interested 

MITCHELL; 

Fine.     So  every  listener  who  wants  complete  directions,  for  treating  fence 
posts  "by  the  tire  tu"be  method,  may  get  these  directions  "by  sending  his  name  and 
address  —  to  the  Eorest  Products  La"borator;'-? 

WIRKA: 

That's  right.     To  the  Eorest  Products  LalDoratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

MITCHELL: 

What's  the  name  of  your  circular. 

WIRKA: 

"The  Tire  Tu"be  Method  of  Fence  Post  Treatment." 
MITCHELL: 

All  right  —  now  let  me  repeat  this  information.     All  listeners  v.'ho  want 
complete  details  a"bout  treating  fence  posts  "by  the  tire  tu"be  method  may  get  these 
directions  "by  writing  to  the  Forest  Products  Ls"boratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Vi/Tite  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard,  and  ask  for  "Tire  Tube  Circular." 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Wirka,  for  coming  dora  here  today  to  talk  to  us. 
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WIPKA: 

Glad  to  do  it,  Mr.  llitchell. 
MITCIiELL: 

Fara  and  Home  fo]ks,  you  have  j\ist  heard  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
"broadcasts,  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  ¥isconsin.     The  next 
talk,  dealing  rith  "Painting  on  the  Farm,"  will  be  broadcast  at  this  time  next 
week  —  Friday,  May  sixth. 
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O^''''^  PHOGEESS  OF  Tlffi  ^lEW  FARM  PEOaRAIvI 


A  redio  interview  "betv.'een  Morse  Sa].isbury ...Office  of  Infonnation  and 
Harry  N.  Schooler,  Agricultm'al  Adjustment  Administratioir;*'tT^»<s4i;;i,^_^^ 
May  3,  1938,  in  the  Tepartment  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farn, an^  Home  Hour, 
"by  90  stations  associated  v.ith  the  National  Broadcasting  Company.^ 

— ooOoo— .    ^        "i-Vl     Igjg  . 

SALISBUP.Y:  j  ^Sricnlture 

Now  ;ve  "bring  you  a  report  on  developmeriti;^  in--the  Triple-A  farn/  progrs-m, 
Within  the  next  few  days,  farmers  in  the  principal  corn''.'m4--B;&a3L,.£ro^ucing  states 
of  the  nation  will  plant  their  main  money  crop  -  corn.    The  size  of  the  crop  and 
the  price  v;ill  largely  determine  the  prosperity  of  the  corn  "belt  farmers  for 
months  to  come,  and  this  prosperity  or  lack  of  it  in  turn  will  he  reflected  in 
every  corner  of  the  nation.     Todr.y,  "'ith  Harry  K.  Schooler,  Assistant '  Director  of 
the  North  Central  Division,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  significance  of  corn 
planting  time.    Harry,  will  you  carry  on  the  report,  please? 

SCHOOLSE: 

Okay,  Morse.    At  corn  planting  time  this  year,  individu:-l  corn  belt  farmers 
ar6  making  up  their  minds  whether  they  want  to  take  part  in  the  farn  program-.  Each 
farm  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area  has  its  ovm  corn  acreage  allotment. 
Y.'hen  the  farmer  decides  whether  to  plant  v/ithin  his  acreage  allotment,  he  de- 
termines whether  he  will  share  directly  in  the  henefits  of  the  farm  program.  And 
the  decisions  of  t'nc  farmers  as  a  t^roup  v.dll  have  a  lot  to  do  v/ith  the  price  of 
corn, 

SALISBURY: 

Suppose  you  go  a  little  further  and  explain  this  relationship  between  the 
acreage  allotments  and  the  probable  price  of  corn. 

SCHOOLER: 

All  rig"nt ,  I'll  do  that  ,  Morse.    T/hen  you  were  telling  the  listeners  what 
we  v;ere  going  to  talk  a.bout ,  you  mentioned  corn  as  a  money  crop.    And  of  course  it 
is.    But  if  you  don't  get  money  out  of  it,  it  isn't  a  money  crop. 

SALISBURY: 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  think  there'll  be  any  money  in  corn  this  year? 
SCHOOLER: 

Not  so  fast  there.     I  think  there  CAiT  be,  but  if  the  farmers  produce  a  big 
surplus,  corn  is  going  down. 

SALISBURY: 

And  of  course  there  IS  a  chance  of  a  big  surplus  this  fall. 
SCHOOLER: 

Yes.    Even  with  farmers  planting  within  their  acreage  eillotment  s ,  an  un- 
usually big  yield  would  mean  a  surplus.     If  they  exceed  their  acreage  allotments 
just  ordinary  yields  could  cause  a  big  surplus  and  low  prices. 
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SALISBUP.Y: 

'■'Jell,  Ha.rry ,  exp].ain  why  it  is  v/e've  got  this  problevn  -  this  possibility 
of  a  "big  corn  surplus.  .  . 

SCHOOLER: 

The  nucleus  of  the  prohlem,  of  course,  is  the  "big  carryover  we'll  have 
next  Octo'ber  1st.     This  carryover  will  pro'ba"bly  "be  twice  as  large  as  the  normal 
180-million  "bushels.     It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  safe  reserve,  "but  there's  a 
difference  "betv/een  a  safe  reserve  and  a  "big  surjplus.    We've  found  that  out  by  ex- 
perience, and  I  hope  we  don't  have  to  find  it  out  all  over  again. 

SALISBURY: 

The  number  of  livestock  on  farms  is  part  of  the  problem,  too,  I  know.  I 
know  the  listeners  will  appreciate  having  the  facts  on  that. 

SCKOOLSE: 

The  listeners  realize,  of  course,  that  the  main  use  for  corn  is  livestock 
feed.     The  carryover  of  corn  that  I  mentioned  will  probably  be  the  biggest  in  the 
last  15  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  carryover  from  the  large  crop  of  1932. 
And  in  1932  we  had  a  good  many  more  head  of  livestock  on  f.arras  to  cat  the  corn 
than  wo  have  now  or  than  we  can  possibly  have  by  next  year.    A  friend  of  mine  told 
me  recently  about  a  little  trip  he  mr.de  through  part  of  the  corn  belt.    He  noticed 
that  feed  lots  which  had  been  full  of  cattle  a  short  time  before  were  now  empty. 
The  cattle  had  been  fed  as  much  corn  as  they  could  use  for  economical  gains,  and 
had  been  sold  off.    But  the  cribs  still  held  a  lot  of  corn.     That  v;ill  be  carried 
over  into  the  next  marketing  year — for  use  along  with  the  new  crop  of  corn. 

SALISBURY : 

All  right,  you've  said  that  we're  likely  to  have  a  coi-n  carryover  comparable 
to  that  of  1932  and  that  we  don't  heave  as  many  head  of  livestock  as  we  had  then, 
to  eat  the  corn.    Now,  here's  a  q_uestion  some  people  are  asking:     Why  hasn't  the 
price  of  corn  gone  down  more  than  it  has — if  there's  so  much  of  it? 

SCHOOLER: 

TTiy,  anybody  can  answer  that  question  if  he  remembers  that  a  government 
corn  loan  is  novi  in  effect.     The  loan  of  50  cents  a  bushel  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
protect  the  income  of  corn  growers  this  year. 

SALISBURY: 

Speaking  of  loans,  the  decisions  that  corn  gro'-vcrs  maJce  right  nov/  v/ill  al- 
most automatically  fix  the  government  corn  loan  pl-ijis  for  the  next  marketing  year, 
v;on't  they? 

SCHOOLER: 

That's  right,  Morse.     Those  who  plant  within  their  acrea^'e  allotments  can 
qualify  for  corn  loans  this  next  marketing  year,  and  those  who  don't  cooperate  in 
the  program  can't  get  loans.     There's  just  one  circw-istance  in  v/hich  non-coopera- 
tors  could  get  loa.ns.     If  the  corn  supply  was  extremely  big,  and  the  farmers  voted 
marketing  quotas  into  effect,  non-r-cooperator s  could  get  loans  on  the  small  part  of 
the  crop  known  as  their  storage  amouxits.    And  the  rate  of  the  loan  would  be  less 
than  the  rate  that  cooperators  could  get. 
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SALISE'OP.Y: 

I  tliink  most  folks  understand  that  provision,  Harry.     It's  otvicus  that  if 
the  government  tried  to  lend  money  vithout  regard  to  s\irplus  and  low  prices,  it 
\7ould  soon  o'.vn  a  lot  of  corn  that  would  he  hard  to  dispose  of.     Then  v;ith  its 
money  tied  up,  it  couldn't  make  more  loans. 

SCKOCLSL: 

Those  are  the  facts.     Cooperators  in  the  program  get  the  advantage  in  the 
loan  system  hecause  they're  th3  ones  v/ho  keep  the  system  sound  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  Iceep  on  making  loans. 

SALISBURY: 

Uell ,  Earry,  some  of  the  listeners  may  wonder  n'hy  v;e  spend  so  much  time 
discussing  the  loans.    Will  you  tell  them  why? 

SCHOOLER: 

The  corn  loan  is  the  back  bone  of  the  corn  belt  program.    The  loans  enable 
farmers  to  meet  current  e::penses  without  sacrificing  corn  on  a  glutted  market. 
That  means  more  orderly  marketing.    The  loans  also  will  help  farmers  carry  over  a 
safe  reserve  from  years  of  big  production  for  use  in  years  when  the  corn  is 
needed.     Then  too,  a  farner  who  is  enabled  to  carry  over  a  good  supply  of  corn  on 
his  ov/n  f'.'.rin,  where  he  can  see  the  corn, — he  isn't  so  likely  to  plant  every  bit  of 
available  land  to  corn  and  produce  a  price-breaking  surplus.     He's  likely  to  store 
some  future  corn  in  the  ground — in  the  form  of  soil  fertility.     That's  a  good 
thing  because  corn  will  certainly  use  up  soil  fertility  rnd  expose  the  soil  to 
erosion.    That's  one  big  reason  why  it's  so  v;asteful  to  grow  surplus  corn. 

SALISB'IRY: 

That  explains  v/hy  the  corn  loan  is  so  important  in  the  farm  program.  Now, 
by  v.'ay  of  summary,  Harry,  will  you  ansv/er  .just  one  more  question  

SCHOeLIH: 

If  I  can. 

SALISBIIRY: 

What  advantage  is  there  for  a  corn  belt  farmer  to  plant  within  his  corn 
acreage  allotment ,  even  thou^gh  he  might  have  thought  about  planting  a  little  more 
than  that? 

SCHOOLER: 

I  might  turn  that  around  and  ask,  what  advant;}ge  is  there  in  not  coopera- 
ing?    The  allotments  will  produce  ab-andant  supplies  of  corn,  and  there  are  safe 
reserves  in  sight  for  the  protection  of  both  fp.rners  and  consumers.  Over-planting 
the  allotments  is  the  surest  way  there  is  to  bring  on  depression  prices.    And  it's 
the  surest  way  of  bringing  producers  up  ogainst  the  question  of  v;hether  to  vote 
marketing  quotas  into  effect.     Farmers  who  plant  v.'ithin  their  allotments  will  do 
their  share  to  protect  corn  and  livestock  prices  from  collapse  and  to  avoid 
marketing  quotas.    They  rill  qualify  for  government  corn  loans  and  assure  them- 
selves of  payments  for  soil  consei'vation  practices.     Those  who  plajit  v;ithin  their 
corn  acreage  and  general  soil  depleting  acreage  allotments  will  have  land  available 
for  crops  that  are  good  for  the  land  and  for  crops  that  usually  produce  better 
than  corn  in  poor  growing  weather. 
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SALISBUEY: 

Thank  you,  Harry.     Jarn  and  Home  listeners,  this  report  on  the  corn  "belt 
farm  program  for  1938  was  lorought  to  us  iDy  Harry  N.  Schooler  of  the  North  Central 
Division  of  the  Triple-A. 


^'  i-'aicitri.--.. 

Wilder,  Sxtansion  S^i-vico 
Nutritionist  et  South  Dakota  St?te  Collijge,  and  Everett  iiitcholl,  iQC 
announcer,  presented  Wednesday,  May  4,  1S38,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture period  of  the  Farm  .9Jid  Home  Hour,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of 
90  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broc.dcastin,'^  Compo.ny. 

 oooOooo  

EVERETT  uITCHELL: 

And  now  v/c're  going  to  hear  from  a  lad^''  from  South  D^-kota  —  Liss 
Suspn  Z.  TTilder,  Extension  Service  Nutritionist  at  South  D<?Icota  State  College, 
Miss  Wilder  has  come  here  to  Chicago  to  tell  us  about  —  Well,  ever^'body 
knows  who/v;  a.n  Extension  Service  Nutritionist  is  interested  in  —  good  food. 
(Aren't  \7e  -.11 J )    But  the  nutrition  program  in  South  DoJcota  is  different  — 
so  different,  :. r.d  so  effective  —  thft  folks  all  ovor  the  country  are  asking 
e.bout  it.    Now  Hiss  Wilder,  will  you  tell  us  what  you're  doing,  out  th-ire  in 
the  fair  State  of  South  DaJccta  —  ridden  by  drought  rnd  grasshoppers? 

SUSAN  k.'ILDZH: 

You  don't  believe  that  1 

MITCHELL: 

No,  Iviiss  Wilder,  1  don't,  to  tell  the  triith.    But  some  people  seem  to 

picture  South  Dclzota.  as  a  barren  land  —  s\/ept  frt,e  cf  crops,  and  free  of 
grass . 

WILDER: 

And  a  reg'alar  inferno  of  ho-aling  dust  ot'-rms.' 

MITCHELL: 

■Jell  — 

WILDER: 

I_  know.     I've  heard  the  same  stories.    And  I  don't  want  anybody  to 
picture  South  Dalcota  as  a  land  overflowing  with  the  victims  of  crop  failures. 
It's  true  —  \/e  dp_  he.ve  a  "problem  area"  —  the  land  lying  between  the  cattle 
and  shaep  rangx:  country  west  of  the  Ivlissouri  River  Section,  the  Black  Hills 
Slid,  the  really  good  and  prosperous  farming  counties  of  the  East  ?nd  Southeastern 
counties, 

MITCHELL: 

But  v/hen  we  hear  —  or  read  —  tr'^.fc.ic  stories  of  the  dcjnrge  done  by 
crop  failures,     e're  not  get  tin/--  the  "whole  story. 

WILDER: 

Indeed  you  are  not.'    We're  not  all  "down  a_nd  out",    people  in  the  South 
Da-kota  v;3 stern  ran^-e  years  -^.go  adjusted  themselves  to  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
a  farming  country.    People  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State  have  had  average 
crops  .all  during  the  so-called  dror^ht  years.    We've  had  fine  rains  this  spring. 
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iVilTCHSLL: 

Crop  prospects  good? 

WILDER: 

Very  good.    You  should,  c^'me  to  South.  Dal-iota,  :md.  see  for  yourself. 
MITdlSLL: 

Is  it  a  good  pl&,ce  to  spend  a  vacation? 

WILDEH: 

Oh  yes  —  I  know  you'd  enjoy  the  great  plains,  and  the  Black  Hills. 
Our  largest  city,  Sioux  Falls,  has  gained  steadily  in  population  the  larst 
10  years.     State  College,  five  years  ago .  had  less  than  1,000  students.  Now 
it  has  right  near  3,000.    You  can  see  that  not  all  our  citi^^ons  arc  up 
against  it. 

IVilTCHELL: 

I  should  say  not.    Nov;  of  course  ovory  State  in  the  Union  ha,s  a 
nutrition  problem  of  norno  kind  or  other  —  "but  toll  us  how  your  prohlems, 
in  South  Dakota,  are  differ.;-nt  from  others. 

WILDER: 

I  don't  thiiik  our  prohlenig  arc  so  much  different  —  it's  what  we've  . 
done  about  them.     The  nutrition  coLimittoo  in  our  State  —  I'm  a  member  of 
this  com.rdttee  —  has  been  planning  and  V70rking  so  that  every  child  attending 
country  school  vtIII  have  a  hot  dish  at  noon,  to  go  •./ith  the  lunch  he  brings 
from  home  —  in  the  tin  pail.     The  cold  lunch  that's  been  in  the  tin,  pail 
since  morning. 

MITCHELL: 

Doesn't  sound  very  appetizing.    You  need  more  than  a  crld  tin-pail 
lunch,  after  you've  \x-rKed  hard  all  morning  at  reading  and  writing  pjid  'rith- 
metic. 

WILDER: 

You  certainly  do.    And  more  and  more  of  our  rural  school  children  are 
getting  something  more.    At  the  close  of  last  yecr,  14,000  youngsters  had  had 
one  hot  dish  at  noon.    More  thcan  1,200  schools  were  following  our  recoronendat ions 
—  most  of  the;.i  using  the  "pint  jar"  method.     In  some  ccuntics  —  Sully 
County,  for  instance  —  more  tha.n  three-fourths  of  all  the  rural  schools  were 
serving  a  hot  dish.     In  enother  county,  130  rural  schools  out  of  135  had  the 
same  service. 

MITCFIELL: 

All  but  five  schools  in  the  county, 

"WILDER: 

Yes.     And  13  counties  reported  that  20  to  100  schools  were  serving  a 
hot  dish  at  noon. 

MITCHELL: 

That  sounds  fine  to  mo.     Now  you  said  something  abcut  tho  "pint  jar" 
method.     That  .means,  of  course,  that  a  youngster  brings  his  lunch  to  school  in 
a  pint  jar. 
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V/ILDJBR: 

Yes  —  the  part  of  the  lixnch  th£?.t  is  to  be  served  hot.    And  they 

eat  the  hcvb  food  —  it  may  be   .  or  ,  with  sandwiches 

brought  from  home.     Then  there's  another  metnod  of  serving  the  Lot  dish. 
In  .some  sch  ools  the  hot  lunch  is  i^repared  —  right  at  tno  school  by 
women  from  the  V/orks  Progress  Administration  and  girls  from  the  Nationa^l 
Youth  Administr^.tion,  v/ith  the  teacher  sux^ervising.     I^d  like  to  sey  right 
here  that  v/e  have  the  f  int3st  kinj^  of.  co  ope  rat  ion  from  ev>^r^roo^.  —  the  county 
superintendent,  the  school  board,  the  teachers,  end.  the  children. 

MITCHELL: 

Everybody  works  but  father. 

WILDER: 

Did  I  leave  out  father?    Indeed  fath,.,r  docs  work  I*   J'ather  end  mother 
work  riglit  s.long  with  the  rest  of  us  —  for  better  school  Irjiches. 

MITCHELL: 

fathers  ought  to  be  ojnong  your  best  boosters  —  if  they  remember  the 

cold  and  clcximy  lunches  they  used  to  carry  to  school.    Miss  Wilder,  v;hen  did 
you  str.rt  this  work? 

WILDER: 

In  1935.     That  was  the  year  the  federal  Extension  Service  called  a 
conference  of  agencies  interested  in  child  health  and  nutrition  —  the 
Minneapolis  District  Conference. 

MITCHiix^L: 

That's  when  your  county  nutrition  committees  were  organized? 

WILDER: 

Yes.    And  the  members  of  this  comLiit tee ,  in  each  county,  are  the  county 
health  nurse,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  all  high  school  teachers 
of  homemikiing,  the  district  home  management  supervisor  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent  of  the  State  Extension  Service. 

MITGHEUL: 

well  —  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  for  being  so  ignorant  about  such  things  - 
but  just  how  did  you  actually  go  to  work  on  your  hot  school  lunches. 

WILDER: 

First,  all  members  of  the  nutrition  co:.:mittee  agreed  to  work  on  certa.in 
projects.    The  hot  school  lunch  project  was  one  of  the  uost  iiriportant.  With 
everybody--  agreed  upon  tha.t.  point,  a  member  of  the  comnittoe  \.ent  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  asked  per-.ission  to  put  on  a  hot  lunch  demon- 
stration at  the  teachers'  institute,  held  in  the  fall. 

MITCHELL: 

"iiTho  gave  the  demonstrations? 

WILDER: 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agents,  end  the  home  roanagement  supervisors  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.    They  used  pirns  suggested  by  the  Extension 
Nutritionist. 
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MITCHELL: 

And  h.ow  mcny  demons t r^r.t i ons  did  they  give?    T\/o  or  three  dozen? 

WILDER; 

Just  alDOut  five  dozen.     They  gaVe  demonstrations  in  59  of  our  69  co-unties. 

MITCHELL; 

That's  all  "but  ten  counties. 

WILDES: 

Yes.     The  county  super intondcnts  have  "been  v/orderful  cooperators.  Thirty- 
three  of  them  ma.de  a,  spocipl  report  on  the  hot-lunch  project,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  school  year.    And  the  county  nurses  were  a  r/onderful  help,  too.  As 
they  v/ent  atout  their  regular  work,  they  told  parents,  as  v/ell  as  teachers,  how 
important  it  is  for  a  ciiild  to  have  a  hot  dish  at  noon  —  to  keep  his  health 
up  to  standard. 

MITCHELL; 

Have  any  trouole  in  interesting  the  kids,  in  r.  hot  dish  every  noon? 

WILDER; 

Do  you  have  any  tr  uole  beaching  a  fish  to  swim  —  or  a  duck  to  fly? 

MITCHELL: 

ITot  that  I  ever  heard  of  J 

WILDER: 

Wliy,  those  clxildren  tcke  to  their  hot  lunches,  like  —  like  ducks  to 
water.    Even  the  youngsters  w-  o  used  to  complain  at  home,  about  eating  foods 
containing  dried  skim  milKi,  e:..t  these  foods  eagurly^  at  school.     They  sec 

otlpicr  children  eating  their  ,  ■:.nd  ,  and  na.turally,  they 

want  to  d:  the  s'^^jne  thing. 

MITCHELL: 

i,7ho  actually  does  the  cookin^c;?     Somehcdy  has  to  work  —  to  suppler 
a  school  full  of  hungry  kids  \,  ith  hot  vof^etaLle  soup,  and  so  on. 

V/ILDER; 

Oh  yes  —  it  means  work,  all  right.     In  many  scliccls,  the  vocational 
homemaking  Instructors  helped  out  "by  directing  the  prepa,ration  azid  serving  of 
the  meal.    One  Home  Economics  teacher  trained  two  t-i^rls  to  give  demonstrations  — 
and  these  girls  taught  the  hot- school-lunch  technique  in  eight  rural  schools 
of  the  coimtry.     The  home  deronstration  agents  helped  too.     They  worked  right 
along  with  nutrition  leaders  from  home  extension  clubs,  ^nd  with  4-H  Club 
leaders.     The  Home  Demonstration  agents  supplied  the  recipes  for  the  hot  meals, 
and  recipes  for  sandwich  fillings. 

MITCHELL: 

And  everything  went  a.long  smoothly. 

WILDER: 

S^.ioothly?     Hot  always,  llr.  Mitchell.     A  progr;''jn  never  seems  to  run  just 
the  way  you  expect  it  to. 
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MITCHExjL: 

^7ell,  I  guess  that's  true  onoujh,     Nov;  toll  us  about  the  food  for  thcso 
hot  lunches.    Whore  did  you  t^-et  it? 

V/ILDER: 

In  meny  sections,  the  Surplus  Commoditietj  Corporation  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  suoplied  foods  to  tho  schools,  following  required 
regulations.     These  foods,  including  (   

 :  :  ) 

were  shipped  to  the  county  seat.     A  teacner,  or  ono  of  the  parents,  took  the 
food  out  to  the  school.     In  ono  county,  Ch^-rles  Nix  County,  the  commissioners 
hired  trucks  to  ha.ul  the  food  to  distributing  points,  and  they  also  arranged 
to  have  it  stored,  until  it  -/as  trken  out  to  the  different  schools. 

MITCHELL: 

You  seem  to  have  had  one  hundred  percent  cooperation  all  right,  in 
this  school  lunch  v/ork.    And  the  children  improved  in  health?    Gained  in 
weight  and  so  on? 

WILDER: 

Oh  yes.     School  nurses  all  over  the  St-':.te  reported  that  the  children 
gained  wei^.t,  as  a  result  of  their  nourishing  lunclies,  and  many  teachers  said 
the  children  had  "an  increased  ability  to  learn."    I'm  sure  that's  true. 

MITCHELL: 

It's  pretty  hard  to  work  —  when  you're  not  v/ell  fed.    Miss  Wilder, 
you  said  something  a  while  ago  that  interested  me. 

V^ILDER: 

^at  v/as  that? 
MITCHELL: 

About  using  dried  skim  milk.     Will  you  toll  us  more  about  tha.t? 

Y/ILDER: 

I'll  be  glad  to.    You  know  it  isn't  alv/o.ys  an  easy  mc.tter  to  pcrsua-do 
people  tha.t  some  of  the  foods  thoy  have  to  use  during  tho  short  crop  years 
are  wholesome  and  delicious.     The  past  fe-;  years,  in  somo  counties  of  South 
Dakota,  we've  had  a  shortage  of  :.iilk. 

MITCHELL: 

3eca;ase  the  drought  cut  down  the  nvuuber  of  milK  cov;s. 

WILDER: 

Yes.    And  of  course  all  children  need  milk.     To  help  out  with  the 
milk  supply,  the  Surplus  Comraodiiiies  Corporal;:  on  shipped  dried  milk  to  South 
Dakota.    At  first,  people  didn't  look  at  it  ver:^  favorably.  Sometimes 
they'd  throw  it  av/ay,  rather  th^an  even  give  it  a  trial. 

MITCHELL: 

But  why? 


WILDER: 

yell,  it  \/a.s  hard  for  some  poople  to  get  used  to  milk  in  pov/der  form. 
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MITCHELL: 

I  see.     They're  used  to  fluid  milk  —  not  dry-powder ,  in  a  can. 

WILEEH: 

Exactly.     Well,  you  knov/  trie  "best  way  to  show  people  how  to  use  a  food 

they're  not  accustomed  to  is  to  serve  that  food  in  a  delicious   , 

or  a  pudding.    And  then  invite  them  to  eat  the  pudding. 

That's  just  v/hat  the  nutrition  committee  members  did  with  dried  skim  milk.  In 
Lake  and  McCook  counties,  the  home  demonstration  agents  gave  40  demonstrations, 

sho\/ing  the  women  how  to  use  dried  skim  milk  in  such  halted  products  as   

 ,  and  in  creamed  dishes.    And  these  cooked  dishes 

were  so  good  —  you  couldn't  tell  they  ha-dn't  "been  made  with  fluid  milk.  One 
mother,  who  hs,d  firmly  decla.red  she  would  never  use  dried  skim  milk,  tasted  some 
delicious  cocoa,  made  with  powdered  milk,  and  aJter  that  vme  was  all  for  it, 
Homemakors  reported  they  v/ere  glad  to  lea.rh  how  to  cook  with  dried  skim  milk. 
One  woman  wrote  that  she  v/8,s  finding  it  excellent  to  use.     They  ha-d  no  fresh 
milk,  hocauso  of  lack  of  feed  for  the  cows. 

MITCHELL: 

And  you  had  plenty  of  recipes,  to  distribute. 

WILDEE: 

plenty  of  good  recipes,  and  now  dried  skim  milk  is  a  popular  food  in 
South  Dakota,.     The  problem  is  to  get  enough  to  go  around,     Families  not 
on  WPA  are  buying  the  powdered  milk  to  supplement  their  sux~>ply  of  whole  milk. 

MITCHELL: 

I  should  thinlc  creameries  ~-  bakeries  —  would  soil  it. 

WILDER: 

They  do.     But  generally  in  large  packages,     ^at  wo  need  —  what 
homcmakiors  would  like  to  ha.v©  —  is  small  packages  they  could  get  a,t  the 
grocery  store.     The  educational  work  on  the  use  of  dried  skim  milk  lias  reached 
beyond  the  WPA  workers,  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended.    Now  other 
people  want  it,  and  they  can't  find  it  on  the  market.    We'd  like  to  b'oy  dried 
skira  milk  in  small  conta.iners  ,  for  home  use. 

MITCHELL: 

Sounds  like  a  good  idea.     Nov/  let's  have  our  codliver  oil. 

WILDER: 

Our  what.? 
MITCHELL: 

Wliat  v/ere  you  saying,  bef-ire  we  cai.ie  in,  about  codliver  oil? 

WILDER: 

Wliy,  I  said  that  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through  the  county  n\irse, 
gave  out  information  on  the  value  of  codliver  oil,  for  children  who  need  it 
in  their  diet.     In  many  cases,  they  distributed  the  codliver  o il.  too  — 
as  well  as  the  information. 
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MITCHELL: 

Did  —  or  dees  —  your  progrsjn  include  such  thin;f^s  p-s  ceiinini^? 

WILDER: 

Y3S  indeed  J    Canning  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  work.     In  South 
Dakota,  the  problem  of  conserving  the  food  supplj)'  is  a  vital  one.     We  had 
demonstrations  on  the  best  metliods  of  canning  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetahlos. 
We  put  on  a  "big  campaign  to  urge  everybody  to  plant  a  gprdon,  as  well  as  t^kio 
care  of  the  family's  food  supply.    Pirns  wore  drawn  up  for  family-size  vegetablo 
gardens  v/hich  would  do  well  in  our  South  Deicota  climate.    Many  good  j'-iclds 
were  reported,  from  these  small  gardens. 

MITCHELL: 

Thrt's  fine.    And  now  I'm  sorry  to  sry  the  time  has  come  when  v/c  must 
say  goodbyo.     Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Wilder,  for  coming";  to  Chicago. 

WILDER: 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  rnd  the  jy^ijn.  rjid  Plome  Hour  directors, 
for  inviting  ne  to  come.  Goodbye. 

EVERETT  ivIlTCEELL: 

Croodbye,  and  come  again.     Paro  sjid  Homo  folks,  you  have  just  heard 
Miss  Susan  Z.  Wilder,  Extension  Service  Nutritionist  at  South  Doiota,  State 
College,  reporting  on  nutrition  work  in  South  DaJcota. 

fTTvinrTlnfT 


A  radio  conversation  "betv/een  Morce  Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Informa- 
tion, Joser)hine  Hemphill,  Hadio  Service,  United -States  Department  of  Ajrriculture, 

and  Zendall  Johnson,  National  U-H  Fellowship  Student  from  ,  dolivorod 

during  the  National  Farm  and  Homo  Hour,  and  "broadcast  "by  the  National  Broadcast- 
j  ing  Company  and  a  notv7ork  of  QO  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

MORSZ  SjVLISSURY; 

Iloro  V70  ai'c  in  Washington,  Faira  and  Homo  folks.     Today  vjo'ro  set  to  havo  a 
conversation  about  conservation.     Trippint^  up  to  this  nicroplionc  is  Josciohinc 
Hemphill,  rith  Kendall  Johnson,  National  4-H  ?ollov;ship  Student.     Both  of  them 
have  been  talking-  steadily  for  the  last  five  minutes  so  they  must  havo  something 
on  their  minds. 

IGI^n^ALL  JOHl^TSOF; 

I  do,  Mr.  Salisbury. 

JOSSPHII'IE  HIilvIPEILL ; 

And  you  :g:ov/  I  al^-7a;/s  do ,  Morse.    First  I  v/ant  to  sa^/  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 

a  Payne    spelled  P-A-Y-N-S.     Each  year  fellowships  are  provided  for  two  former 

U-H  club  members  by  the  Payne  Fund  of  New  York  City.    Winners  come  to  Washington 

to  study  in  the  Department  of  Avtsriculture  for  nine  months  and  Kendall  is  one 

of  the  1937-3"  students.    Sefore  coming  to  Washin2;ton  he  worked  in  the  State  U-H 
Club  Office  in 


SALISBURY; 

You  do  a  line  .job  of  introducing  young  men,  Jo.     But  I  '-.^ant  to  add  that  Ken 
is  making  a  study  of  the  information  service  work  of  the  Depa-rtment  of  Agricul- 
ture          the  radio,  press,  and  publications  activities           as  a  part  of  his  learn- 
ing. 

JOHNSON: 

Hight  you  are,  Mr.  Salisbury'-.    And  back  in    I've  been  teaching 

'boys  and  girls  to  "Learn  by  Doing,"    That's  one  of  our  mottoes. 

'HEMPHILL; 

"ell  —  this  young  cov:boy  practices  what  he  preaches.    He  is  learning  about 
the  Radio  Service  -^ork  by  doing  a  broadcast. 

SALISBURY;  " 

But  I'm.  still  curious  to  know  what  you  and  Jo  ^-'ere  talking  about  before 
this  broadcast  began.     What  was  it  all  about? 


^  2  - 

Fell,  jpart  of  it  v;as  aoout  this  nev/  "buJ.letin  a  spanking  ne".7  puolication 

'.-n'itten  one  of  the  former  Pajmes  —  P.uth  Lohraa.nn,  -.vho  v.-as  the  National  U-E  Fel- 
lov:ship  Student  in  1935-  She  'is  no\7  doin^  hone  extension  york  in  Ivlonnouth  County, 
Nev;  J  or  soy, 

SALISBURY; 

Hnni,    Let        sco  that  cover.     (Roads)     "Teaching  Conservation  of  'Tildlife 
Through  k-E  Clubs"  "by  Ruth  Lohmann.     Sounds  interesting] 

JOIITSOIT; 

It  is,  too.     The  suggestions  given  by  Ruth  should  "be  of  value  not  only  to 
U-H  cluhs  'out  to  other  youth  groups.    Pu.hlic  schools  interested  in  conservation 
of  '.vildlife  and  natiire-study  vrork  vrill  find  this  "bulletin  very  helpful, 

SALISBURY; 

3ut  v/hen  did  U-H  cluo  rnemoers  start  i.vildlife  conservation  v;ork.     I  thought 
they  raised  livestock           and  crops           and  chickens. 

E3t/iFHILL; 

And  don't  forget  clothing  and  foods,  and  home  furnishings  '.7ork  for  the 

girls. 

JOEITSON ; 

Yes,  they  do  all  of  these  as  project  'vork  hut  in  addition  they  do  other 

things,  like  conservation  -vork.     'Jo  all  kno-T  that  through  the  years  people  have 
destroyed  or  dejoloted  lots  of  \7ildlifc  -  trees,  •  fi  sh,  animals,  "birds  and  other 
natura,l  resources.    Por  example,  11  species  of  "birds  in  North  America  are  no'7 
extinct.     Pifteei:  others  are  ""oeconing  rare. 

ESMPEILL; 

You  mean  11  kinds  of  "birds  v;hich  used  to  "be  com;.ion,  'no  longer  exist. 
JOEKSOIT: 

Sxactl.y.     The  a.ulc,  the  passenger  pigeon,  and  the  La"brador  duck  are  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

SALISBURY; 

When  v/e  stop  to  look  around,  I  think  'je  realize  that  our  generation  has  "be*' 
very  destructive  (pause)  not  thrifty  vdth  our  'rildlife,  at  all.     It  seems  to  ne 
that  've  are  morally  o"bligatod  to  preserve  the  "ueautiful  out-of-doors  for  the  gencr 
at  ions  to  follor  or  am  I  v/ron;;? 

JOEHSOIT: 

If  you  are  v/rong,  Mr,  Salishury,  then  thour.aiids  of  others  are  \7r0ng  too, 
"because  that's  just  •7hat  U-H  Club  r.emhers  think.    And  they  not  only  think  it ,  the; 
do  something  a'bout  it,     I  suppose  you've  heard  about  this  pha-se  of  club  vrork, 
haven't  j^'ou? 

FIEIvIFEILL; 

Well,  I  ^oicss  I  have.     That  is,  I've  read  about  it.     Seems  to  me  that 
Conservation  v;as  discussed  here  at  National  U-E  Camp  one  year. 
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JOHNSON; 

That's  right,   it  nas  in  13J)b ,   just  two  years  after  the  -.rarl:  first 

started.    Minnesota,  the  homo  of  the  author  of  this  new  hull.etin,  v/as  one  of  the 
first  States  to  officially  adopt  conservation  of  v/ildlifo  as  a  part  of  their  State 
nro-ri-am.    And  shoxild  I  mention  some  moi'e  States  

SALIS'URY; 

I'll  name  one  Kansas,  for  instance.     T?hy,  vhen  I  v/as  a  stripling  hack 

in  the  Sunflo'-er  State,  nothing  pleased  uie  more  on  a  hlir.tering  hot  afternoon 
than  to  study  vildlife  from  the  middle  of  our  vrell-shaded  old  sTf i;:imin '  hole. 

HSIvIPHILL: 

You  mean  you  studied  'v-'ildlife  or  did  the  v;ildlif e  study  you? 


JOHNSON; 

It  might  seem  from  this  confession  that  the  Mr.  Salisbury  of  I9IO  was 
himself  a  part  01  i.'ildlife. 

SALISBURY; 

This  is  no  time  for  personal  history,  folks.     Has  Kansas  follov/ed  through 
on  r.y  nature  study  pro  gran? 

JOHITSON; 

I  don't  laio'-;  ahout  folloring  through  on  your  Nature  stud3^  prograra,  Mr. 
Salisbury,  but  I  do  knovr  that  15.000  ^!~H  club  members  in  Kansas,  ha,ve  been  doing 
a  lot  of  conservation  vorh.    More  than  200,000  boys  and  girls  from  at  least  32 
States  are  tal:ing  part  in  the  wildlife  progra.n. 

HSIvIPHILL; 

Eov:  interesting!    Sven  though  each  of  these  boys  and  girls  do  only  a  small 
piece  of  work  jv.si  a  lot  of  resources  can  be  ^.iro served. 

SALISBURY; 

Not  only  preserved,  No,  but  wisely  used.     There's  no  percentage  in  letting 

trees  grow  until  they  decay  that's  not  '"'ise.     It's  better  to  use  them  for  the 

good  of  society. 

JOHITSON; 

And  we  need  to  kill  some  animals  occasionally  to  bring  about  a  proper 
balance  of  ^/ildlife. 

SALISBURY; 

True  enough.     If  they're  allowed  to  multiply  too  fast,  or  in  seasons  of 
short  food  supplies,  they  me.y  actually  become  our  enemies.    Entire  species  of  some 
animals  may  be  '^ipod  nut.    VJc  sometimes  forget  this. 

HEMPHILL; 

Isn't  that  true,  Morse.    Why,  an  improper  balance  might  bring  about  a  fish- 
less  stream,  a  bird-less  farmstead,  or  squirrel -loss  v.'oods.    Don't  say  I'm 

not  a  wildlife  technician. 

SA.LISBURY; 

Maybe  so,  maybe  so.    You're  certainly  well  versed  along  conversation  lines 
(but  what  woman  isn't),  and  :/ou'ro  better  versed  along  conservation  linos  than  I 
imagined.     That's  a  feather  in  your  hati  '■ 


HEi\gi:iLL; 

I'hanks,  Morse.     But  I  don't  v.-ant  vcur  feather! 

SALISBURY; 

Why? 

JOHNSON: 

I'll  ([."uess.    Maybe  "because  too  many  other  T'omen  have  r/orn  feathers  in  their 

hats. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Exactly.    And  as  a  result  many  "oeautiful  species  of  "birds  are  extinct. 
SALISBURY; 

Okay,  I'll  keep  the  feather  myself.    But  let's  find  out  more  atout  trees  and 
plants.     Club  members  "learn  by  doing"  you  said. 

JOHNSON; 

Yer.,  they  loarn  about  trees,  shrubs  and  forestry,  first-hand.     You  see  U-H 

clubs  are  primarily  groups  of  rural  boys  and  girls.    As  a  result  thoy  practically 
live  out-of-doors. 

EE?jIPHILL; 

I'].l  bet  these  boys  and  girls  le3.rn  to  know  trees  by  their  leaves,  by  their 
bark  or  even  by  their  buds  and  blossoms. 

JOHNSON; 

They  certainly  do. 

SALISBURY; 

And  do  members  plant  trees  a.nd  shrubs? 

JOHNSON; 

Yos,  tree-planting  is  popular.    And  rao-mbers  not  only  plant  trees  at  homo 
but  clubs  plant  and  care  for  trees  on  school  grounds    or  around  community  build- 

ings. 

SALISBURY; 

Some  clubs  I've  read  abou.t  lea.rn  to  tell  the  ago  of  trees  by  the  annual 

rings . 

HEhJHILL; 

Trees  have  rings? 

SALISBURY; 

Sure  haven't  you  scon  a  stwnp  shov;ing  annual  grov;th  rings?    There's  one 

ring  for  each  year. 

HEMPHILL; 

Inter  est  in,r:.     Do  you  know  —  I'd  love  to  go  on  a  nature  study  hike  v;ith 
club  members  —  to  sec  trees,  to  pick  -/ild  stra\7borrios ,  or  naybc  some  gooseber- 
ries.   TiThat  could  be  more  funi 

SALISBURY; 

Than  picking  berries?    Bating  them,  of  course. 
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JCHFSQN; 

Yer.,  eating  them  as  they  are  —  or  as  jellies,  jams,  laarmalades  and  sauces 
fixed  up  the  ^-H  cIuId  va.y .    Did  you  ever  £,et  your  face  smeared  up  v:ith  tho  .juice 
of  wild  plants  or  fruits,  ivlr.  Salisbury? 

S'lLIS3URY; 

I  nost  cortainD.y  havo.    Once  I  came  hor.ie  after  a  hutting  expedition  v.dth 
some  stichy  ctain  all  over  ny  hands  —  and  shirt  too. 

JOHKSOIT: 

Kind  of  a  dycd-in-tho-skin  nut  picker,  './oron't  you? 
ESIvZPHII.L: 

I'll  hot  you  don't  kno'v,  Morse,  that  "because  some  of  those  plant  materials 
stain  so  well,  rural  folks  often  cook  them  up  and  use  the  liquid  for  dyeing  fab- 
rics? 

JO'rlNSON; 

That  fact,  His?  Hemphill,   sho\"'s  that  conservation  vrark  can  he  tied  in  very 
closely  '.-ith  the  regular  project  v'ork  of  clubs  —  clothing  or  home  furnishings 
v7ork  for  example. 

SALISBURY; 

Then  there  is  ecor.omj'  in  the  "homespun"  vjay  of  making  dj,^es? 
EEIviPHiLL; 

Of  course  there  is.    And  can  you  see  hov  the  arrangin^-^  of  lo\.'ers  and  foliage 
can  Jc  pa.rt  of  tho  room-improvement  project  for  girls? 

SA.LIS3URi; 

Yes,  and  I  can  sec  that  tho  study  of  vrildlifo  is  closely  related  to  agri- 
cultural projects.     Conservation  might  include  a  study  of  range  manf.gcmcnt ,  veed 
control,  predatory  animals,  and  oven  parasite  control.    Mith  all  of  my  ideas  I 
should  be  a  good  local  leader? 

JOHITSON: 

You  would  be,  iv'r.  Salisbury, 

HZIv!PHILL; 

Local  leaders?    Let  mc  think  (pause),-  if  my  memory  serves  rac  right,-  those 
local  loaders  arc  the  gro'7n-ups  v;ho  have  charge  of  tho  clubs.     Is  that  right? 

JOHNSON; 

Yes,  they  g^aide  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  work  and  help  to  keep  them 

inspired  to  see  the  good  in  r-aral  life.    3ut  Miss  Hemphill,  my  mind  still  wanders 
back  to  this  ntiture  study  hike  you  talked  about  

H3MPHILL: 

Yes?  TTell,  I'm  going  on  one. 

SALISBURY: 

Hemrihill  Marches  On  I  " 
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JOHI-SO!T: 

Lot's  march  \-^ith  lier<  Mi'.   Snlisb-uryi     Then  all  of  us  vrill  got  a  ■better  idea 
about  the  kind  of  conservation  '-ork  that  ^-E  cluhs  are  doing.     h~F.  hoys  and  girls 
have  some  grand  hikes  c-t  their  State  conservation  caaps. 

HE^EILL: 

Ahl  -  to  hear  the  song  of  the  lar]':  --  t'l'ie  chirp  of  the  rooin  —  and  the 

shrill  hoot  of  the  ov/l .  I'd  jiunp  at  the  cha.nce  to  go  into  the  covntry  at  dayhreak 

some  morning  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  birds. 

SALISBURY: 

Jo,  get  ready  to  jump!    And  plan  to  leap  right  for  the  raiddle  of  my  garden 
at  5  't)€^lls  tcmorro:;  morning.    ?roia  a  vantage  point  on  the  end  of  ouji'  extra  hoe  you 
vill  hoar  the  sv:eet  harmony  of  countless  "birds. 

HEI-.CPHILL : 

Aiiy  v.iorning  hut  tomorrow  moi'ning,  Morse,  "because  tonorro-'j   

SALISBURY; 

I  might  have  kno^rn:!  it.     (She  doesn't  knov;  -"hat  she's  missing), 
JOHNSON: 

You  don't  "by  chance  mean  the  v:ork. 

SALISBURY; 

IIo  -  — 

JOENSOI'T; 

Sut  you  do_  m.ean  the  chance  to  get  acquainted  vith  the  birds           to  kno\7  them 

"by  their  calls  or  thistles  —  just  3.s  Fa-^rrn  and  Home  listeners  knor^  you  and  Miss 
Hemphill  "by  your  voices. 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  that's  one  thing. 

JOHNSON: 

And  our  U-H  cluo  mer.bers  D.earn  to  recognize  "birds  "by  their  plmiage,  hy  their 
nesting  habits  —  or  even  by  the  food  tboy  eat.     In  order  to  attract  birds  to  their 
farmsteads,  boys  s-id  girls  build  birdhovses,  feeding  stations,  and  even  have 
special  patches  of  food  planted  for  the  birds. 

"HEI'^HILL; 

That's  grand.  I'd  li'co  to  study  birds  some  more  and  I  still  say,  Morse, 
any  morning  but  tomorro^.T.  But,  let's  mo'^'o  on,-  I'm  anxious  to  learn  more  about 
this  conservation  program. 

JOHNSON: 

To  my  right  can  you  imagine  a  meado-a  of  covj'ting  butt ei-f lies  and  swarm- 
ing insect  si    From  belou,  the  sounds  of  wildlife  

FMPHILL:  ■  ■ 

Ahl  a  hoot  ovll 
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SALISBURY; 

At  the  sound  of  the  splash           a  fror,  Jo,  not  a  hoot  owl,    slips  into 

the  v.'O-tcr.    Kor splash]    TTnat  next? 

■J0Pn.vT50N: 

!7oll,  it  says  "No  Fishing"  here.  And  lool:  at  the  old  bait  cans  on  the  bank. 
Yes,  and  there's  a  piece  of  fish-line  caught  in  the  "branch.  Soinoonc  oust  have  for- 
gotten the  ga;.ic  lav7S. 

SALISBURY; 

Loolcl    Over  b;;^'-  that  tree  I  see  s^r.ie  of  the  marmalian  of  the  vdldlife  species. 
HZIvIPHILL; 

If  you  cean  that  chattering  chipmunlv  on  the  other  side,  v/hy  don't  you  say  sdj 
JOHNSON: 

And  I  see  a  cotton-tail  rabbit.    A  chipnunk  and  a  rabbit  —  that's  tno  of 
the  so-called  nani.ial s ;  and  there  are  ^,C00  Imovrn  species.    What  r.iore? 

miF'-:iLL; 

I  v^is  thiitking  —  I'd  like  to  Icnov:  the  life  history  of  so:.ie  of  the  birds  and 
animals. 

JOHNSON: 

Yes,  that's  always  very  interest  in/?;.    And  I  think  we  should  knov;  nor  e  about 
our  ovm  State  garne  laws  —  that's  part  of  nost  k-E  conservation  prograns. 

HEK7HILL: 

Granted.    And,  when  people  imderstand  the  life  h.istories  of  our  pi'otected 
wildlife,  they'll  understand  ga:--e  laws  better.     Then  they'll  know  the  v;hy's  and 
v/herefore's  of  "No  Fishing"  signs.     Is  that  sound  reasoning,  i.Iorse? 

SALISBURY: 

It  is,  Jo,  and  I  was  just  thinking  to  nj'-self  

E3I'.gHILL ; 

Go  ahead  and  thiric  out  loud. 

SALISBURY; 

I  thinlc  that  even  though  water  and  soil  are  not  ^'ildlife  thoy  arc 

natural  resoiarces  and  we  need  to  pay  nore  attention  to  then. 

JOHNSON: 

You're  right,  Mr.  Salisbury,    Many  States  arc  stressing  conservation  of  soil 
resources  through  boys'  and  girls'  clubs           teaching  such  things  as  better  crop- 
ping systems,  terracing,  and  gully  control. 

SiVLIS5UT.Y; 

How  about  saving  "Tat er  or  noistuTc  by  reducing  the  run-off  on  the  soil  and 
preventing  evaporation?     That's  right  in  line  with  vrhat  you  just  said. 

HSI^IPHILL; 

I'm  glad  to  hear  you  mention  \7atcr  conservation,  Morse.     That's  important, 
(pause)    You  know,  I  have  a  dandy  idea  about  this  whole  program. 
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SilllSPURY; 

There's  o.lv.'B-'/s  roon  for      good,  idoai 

lEMPniLL: 

If  I  -vere  studying  conservat ion ,  I'd  hike  all  over  sone  araa;,then  I'd  nahe 
a  nap  and  spot  all  of  the  v.-ildlife  on  it.    Wouldn't  that  he  fiml 

JOETSON; 

Well,   if  folhs  don't  think  it's  fun,  just  ask  one  of  the  r.any  cluo  nenhers' 

in  the  United  States  v.'ho  are  already  doing  this  very  thing.     It  helps  then  to  see 
hov  broad  the  program  really  is. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  and  it's  as  broad  as  the  great  out-of-doors. 
lEMPHILL: 

Maybe  Louis  Agassiz,  the  scientist  was  right  when  he  saicl.  "Study  nature,  not 
books."    At  least  I  could  find  lolenty  to  study  if  I  could  go  on  a  real  hike. 

SALISBURY; 

Use  your  imagination,  Jo.  You  can  go  on  a  real  nature  study  hike  any  time, 
right  at  home  right  in  your  o\7n  small  neighborhood.     It's  a  popular  sjjort. 

JOHNSOIT; 

Sure,  Miss  Hemphill,  and  yo\i  can  got  plenty  of  good  ideas  from  this  new  U-H 
consorvr-.t ion  bulletin  I've  been  telling  you  about.  Do  :you  loiow  that  the  conserva- 
tion idea  has  been  taking  the  country  by  storm? 

SALISBURY; 

Can  you  toll  us  just  how  popular  it  has  really  boon  in  your  ovm  State,  Xcn? 
JOHITSON: 

Fell,  it  has  boon  the  most  popuD.ar  feature  over  added  to  South  Dai^otas's 

U-H  program  in  years  and  that's  a  big  rccomnondation.     The  first  3''car,   in  1935> 

S6      H  clubs  did  conservation  vrork. 

SSIgEILL; 

Ho"  about  193S? 

JOHFSOH; 

Thr.it 's  where  the  popularity  really  shows  up.     Twice  as  ma.ny  clubs  studied 
nature  aijpreciation ,  an  increase  from  S'o  to  193  clubs. 

SALISBURY; 

And  in  1937-         you  ha-^^e  figures  on  that? 

Joe:so:: ; 

Another  increase  therp  213  cl\ibs  took  part  in  1537  • 


SALISBURY; 

.  ,        Can  you  tell  us  how  many  m.embers  that  218  clubs  represents? 
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JOH'JSO^; 

Yes;  that  figure  represents  2,350  looys  and  girls.    And  many  other  States 
can  shov;  ooually  f.'ood  records, 

E3MF-'ILL; 

xiemarkaL)lc,   isn't  it  I 

JOHNSON: 

Looking  at  this  thing  from  a  national  viev.'point  think  of  all  these  your.. 

people  who  are  learning  to  enjoj''  nature  learning  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 

songs  of  the  streams,  the  industry  and  v/isdom  of  the  "bees  and  ants,  the  "beauty  of 
sunrise  and  simset ,  and  all  of  the  things  that  help  to  make  our  life  more  complete 

HEIvPHILL; 

Those  words  c?.bout  the  loveliness  ox  nature  remind  me  of  Henry  Van  Dyke's 

poem. 

SALISBURY; 

I'll  bet  it's  the  one  that  starts  "These  are  the  things  I  prize"  

HZivgHILL; 

That's  right:-         "These  are  the  things  I  prize 

And  hold  of  dearest  worth; 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftlj^  pass, 

And,  after  showers 

The  sr.ell  of  flowers 

And  of  the  good  "bro'Tn  earth — 
And  "best  of  all,  along  the  way 

Friendship  and  m.irth." 

SALISBURY; 

Splendid.    Now  if  I  vrantcd  more  inform.ation  on  teaching  conservation  of 
wildlife   

KSvgHILL; 

And  if  I  wanted  to  learn  more  ahout  enjoying  nature  study  and  wildlife 
myself   

JOHHSON: 

Then  you  would  get  a  copy  of  this  attractive  new  Dei^artmcnt  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  called  "Teaching  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Through  U-H  Gluts." 

SALISBURY: 

Thanks  for  the  nature  study  tour,  Mr.  Johnson.    Let  me  repeat    "All  Farm 

and  Home  Folks  interested  in  teaching  or  learning  more  about  the  wonders  of  the 
out-of-doors,  write  for  'Teaching  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Through  U-H  Clu"bs.  "' 

Free  while  the  supply  lasts           if  you  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  TTashington,  D.  C. 


"PAINTING  ON  THE  FAEM" 


A  radio  conversation  between  Morse  Salisbury,  Assistant  Director  of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Seryic'fe,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  presented  during  the  National  jFarm  and  Home  Hour,  Friday, 
May  6,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  90  radio^ ;Stations^^a.ssociat,ed  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company.  f    .  j  , 

^  JlJl:l  fQ.o 
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WALLACE  KADDERLY: 


And  here  vie  are  in  Washington,  all  rea^^^frty-pa-iftt— the  .hous_e,  land  paint 
the  barn  —  and  maybe  the  tool  shed,  and  the  picket  fence.     The  information 
for  this  report  comes  from  the  Eorest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  Doctor  P.  L.  Browne,  Senior  Chemist,  has  been  v;orking  for  years  on 
problems  connected  v/ith  painting  farm  buildings.    As  you  p,lready  know,  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  a  resea.rch  organization  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.    But  let's  learn  about  painting  fron  two  n.ce  reporters  who 
are  today  representing  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  —  Josephine  Hemphill, 
and  —  Who's  the  gentleman  painting  the  piclTct  fence. 

JOSEPHII^rS  HEMPHILL : 

I ' ve  seen  that  man  somewhere . 


MORSE  SALISBURY; 

Sal i  sbury ' s  the  name . 

HEMPHILL; 

Salisbury? 

SALISBURY; 

Salisbury.    And  v;here  do  you  live. 

HEMPHILL : 

Down  the  road  a  piece. 

SALISBURY: 

How  far. 


HEMPHILL: 

Oh,  just  a  hoot  an'  a  holler. 

SALISBURY; 

How'd  you  happen  to  stop  here . 

HEMPHILL: 

I  saw  you  painting  —  so  I  Just  stopped.    Hey!     You're  splashing  paint 
on  m;;;-  shoes . 

SALISBURY: 

Lady,  would  you  mind  moving  back  a  few  inches?    And  don't  tramp  all 
over  my  new  paint  book. 


(over) 
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HBMFHILL: 

Paint  liook.     Can't  you  paint  without  a  —      This  is  funny, 

Si\LISBURY: 

T/'/hat '  s  funny . 

HEmiLL: 

This  book  --  "Painting  on  the  Parm." 

SALISBURY; 

And  why  is  it  funny? 


HEM  ILL; 

What's  the  difference  "betrjeen  painting  on  the  farm,  and  painting  in 
town.    Use  the  same  paint. 

SALISBimY: 

Yes,  you  do.    But  when  it  comes  to  farm  painting,  there  are  two  ■ 
points  of  view. 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes  ~  ■ 

SALISBURY; 

Say,  do  you  always  stop  and  ask  questions  —  v/henever  the  spirit 
moves  you? 

HEMPHILL; 

I  have  to.     I'm  a  reporter.    And  I  like  to  interview  painters,  es- 
pecially when  they  can  do  such  a  nice  neat  job  as  this  picket  fence. 

SALISBURY; 

It's  not  "bad.   .    .    .  Well,   I  don't  nind  answering  a  few  questions. 
Won't  you  —  sit  down  —  on  the  grass? 

HEMPIHLL; 

No  thanks.     I'll  just  lean  on  the  fence,   if  it's  all  right  with  you. 
SALISBURY; 

Well,  as  I  started  to  explain,  v/hen  it  comes  to  farm  painting,  there 
are  two  points  of  viev;.     One  farmer  may  have  the  idea  it  pays  —  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  —  to  keep  his  buildings  bright  and  shining  all  the  time. 
And  there's  an  element  of  good  advertising  in  that  idea.     Then  there's  v/hat 
Doctor  Browne  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  calls  the  "little  gray  home 
in  the  West"  ideal  —  the  buildings  a.re  part  of  the  country,  not  the  city. 
The  unpainted  wood  takes  the  weather  —  it  becomes  a  neutral,  unassuming 
color  --  and  blends  into  the  natural  background. 

HEI/IPHILL : 

Which  method  do  you  and  Doctor  Browne  recommend? 
SALISBURY: 

Both .  Depending  on  circumstances.     Why  do  you  paint  v.'ood,  in  the  first 

place? 
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IffiMPHILL: 

To  make  it  look  "better  and  last  longer. 
SALISBURY: 

Right.    But  some  people  don't  want  a  tainted  surface.     They'd  rather 
have  the  weathered  appearance.    And,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  unpainted 
wood  may  last  a  long  tine.    But  if  you  decide  not  to  paint  —  keep  in  mind 
certain  points.     For  one  thing,  you  may  have  to  replace  a  hoard  here  and 
there  —  of tener  than  you  would  in  a  painted  "building, 

EEIvIPHILL: 

Would  that  cost  a  lot  of  money? 

SALISBURY: 

No  —  In  fact,   it  might  "be  quite  economical ,  if  you  don't  care  very 
much  about  appearance . 

HEI-.gHILL: 

Hhat  kinds  of  wood  stand  up  well  v;ithout  paint? 
SALISBURY; 

Cedar,  cypress,  redwood,  v/hite  pine....  They're  among  the  "best.  Edge- 
grain  stock  is  more  satisfactory  than  flat-grain.     If  the  r.-ood  is  flat-sav;ed, 
nail  it  on  with  the,  heart  side  inward.     When  it  comes  to  weather  damage,  long 
pieces  usually  resist  the  weather  bettor  than  short  ones,  and  moderate  or 
narrow  boards  better  than  v;ide  ones. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  wish  you'd  tell  me  v;hat  you  mean  by  "weather  damage". 
SALISBUHY: 

Have  you  ever  had  a  severe  case  of  chapped  skin? 

HE?£PHILL: 

I  certainly  have. 

SALISBUHY: 

Well,   if  a  piece  of  lumber  could  feel  —  that's  the  way  it  would  feel 
after  exposure  to  snow  and  rain,  rjid  then  hot  sunshine.     The  wood  shrinks  — 
then  it  sv/ells.      Surface  cracks  open  up.     These  cracks  get  deeper  and  deeper 
The  boards  curl  up  at  the  edges.     They  pull  away  from  the  fastenings,  and  the 
nails  pull  out,  too. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  paint  prevents  this  weather  damage,  by  keeping  moisture  away  from 
the  wood. 

SALISBURY: 

It  undoubtedly  helps  to  prevent  large  and  rapid  moisture  changes. 
HEIIPHILL: 

Does  paint  really  prevent  decay  of  the  wood? 
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SALISBURY; 

No.     Don't  ever  depend  on  paint  to  prevent  decay.   If  conditions  are 
favora"ble  for  decay,   the  v;ood  will  rot,  whether  it's  painted  or  not. 

HEMPHILL :  ... 

But  paint  does  retard  weathering . 

SALISBURY: 

Oh  yes.     It  reduces  the  "dose"  of  moisture  the  wood  has  to  take  at  any 
one  time.     Wood  that's  kept  properly  painted  remains  tight,   straight,  and  in 
good  condition.     Unpainted  ivood  often  does  not. 

HEMILL: 

I've  ahout  decided  to  paint  my  house. 

SALISBURY: 

When  do  you  start  your  painting? 

HEMPHILL: 

The  sooner  the  better. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes  —  "but  are  you  painting  —  or  re-painting? 

HEMPIOLL: 

Vtoy  — 

SALISBURY; 

Put  on  the  first  coat  of  paint,  the  priming  coat,  is  soon  as  possible 

after  building.    And  even  before  that,  keep  the  Imbe-r  pi'otected  against  the 
weather . 

HEIv'EPHILL ; 

Tell  me  this.     If  you  put  on  one  cop,t  of  paint  in  the  fall,   is  it  a 
good  plan  to  v/ait  till  spring  to  put  on  the  second  coau? 

SaLISEIHY; 

ilo  ,   i  t  i s  not . 


HEMPHILL: 

vV.iy,   I  thought  — 

SALISBL'RY; 

I  know  what  you  thought.     But  this  so-called  seasoning  of  a  priming 
coat  i;.'  all  a  mistalce.     Tests  nade  at  Madison  shov.-  that  you  shorten  the 

service  life  of  paints  --  by  waiting  too  long  between  coats. 

HEMPHILL : 

How  long  should  you  wait? 

SALISBURY: 

Two  days.     Two  days  of  good  drying  weather  is  plenty.     Never  wait 
longer  than  two  weeks,  if  the  weather's  at  all  favorable. 
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HEMPHILL: 

And  I  suppose  you  should  never  paint  uheij  the  weather's  v/et  —  or  foggy. 
SALISBURY: 

No  —  do  your  house  painting  when  it's  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  to 
v7ork  in  comfort.  Spring  and  fall  are  good  tines.  But  don't  make  the  mistake 
_I  did  once,  and  try  to  paint  when  insects  are  sv/arming. 

HEMPHILL: 

That  would  give  you  a  "stippled"  effect. 

SALISBURY: 

Or  "speckled". 

HEI^HILL; 

How  can  you  tell  when  a  house  needs  re-painting?  •' 
SALISBURY: 

IVell,  you'd  "better  "begin  thinking  a"bo\it  repainting  when  the  paint  "be- 
gins to  chalk,  when  you  can  wipe  it  off,   in  little  particles,  and  they're  like 
dust  in  your  hand.     Next,  you'll  see  little  "breaks  or  cracks.     Somewhere  about 
this  stage  you  should  re-paint.     If  you  wait  too  long,  the  paint  may  "begain  to 
fall  away  in  spots. 

HEJgHILL : 

I  know.    And  you  can  see  the  wobd,  itself. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes,  and  the  wood  will  check,  and  crack,  and  maybe  warp,  and  it'll  take 
more  paint  to  do  the  job  than  if  you'd  done  it  sooner.     Besides,  if  you  wait 
too  long,  you'll  have  to  clean  off  the  old  coating  pretty  thoroughly  so  the 
new  paint  can  take  hold  —  and  that  means  more  trouble  and  expense. 

HEMPHILL: 

Then  you'd  better  re-paint  just  before  you  can  see  the  surface  of  the 

wood. 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,  that'll  save  you  money. 

HE!£PHILL: 

How  often  Bhould  a  house  be  painted,  after  the  old  job? 
SALISBURY; 

If  you  have  to  repaint  within  two  years,   something' s  radically  wrong. 
As  a,  matter  of  fact,  the  paint  job  should  last  much  longer  than  two  years. 

HEMPHILL: 

In  general,  how  often  should  a  house  be  re-painted? 


SALISBURY: 

I  can't  answer  that  question. 
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HEIffHILL : 

After  all  the  information  you  got  from  Doctor  Browne? 
SALISBURY; 

Doctor  Browne  wouldn't  answer  that  question  himself.     It  depends  on 
the  kind  of  paint ,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  kind  of  wood .    Here's  a  simple 
test  you  can  use.     If  the  paint  on  your  house  or  your  "barn  looks  rough,  or 
grainy  —  I  mean  "befere  it's  actually  started  to  fall  off  —  try  flaking  some 
of  it  with  your  finger  nail .     If  it  does  not  have  a  good  tight  bond  with  the 
wood,  you'll  "be  money  ahead  to  get  on  with  the  repainting  as  soon  as  you  can 
manage  it. 

raPHILL: 

What  kind  of  paint  do  you  recommend? 
SiillSBURY: 

A  good  durable  paint.    Painting's  hard  work  --  it's  a  job  you  don't 
want  to  do  too  often  —  so  get  a  good  durable  paint,  and  don't  be  stingy  with 
it.     Don't  mix  it  too  thin. 

HEIv'IPHILL:  • 
How  far  should  a  gallon  go? 

SALISBURY: 

From  500  to  600  square  feet  —  per  coat  of  paint,  of  course. 
IffimOLL: 

If  you're  painting  a  barn  —  is  there  any  special  kind  — 

SALISBURY;  ■  ' 

There's  nothing  better,  for  service  and  economy,  than  the  iron  oxide 
paint  your  grandfather  used. 

HEM  ILL: 

And  that  v/as  a  good  plain  red  —  if  you  want  to  know. 


SiiLISBUEY;  : 

Nothing  better  —  if  it's  the  genuine  stuff,  and  properly  mixed.  You 
can  get  excellent  service  from  other  colored  paints  —  chrome  yellow,  for 
example.    Aluminum  paint  is  very  durable.     A  f;ood  manj'-  farmers  are  using 
al-ominun  paint  v/ith  great  success,  on  barns  and  other  buildings. 

HEI-.gHILL: 

It  looks  bright  -  and  clean.     How  about  aluminum  paint  for  a  house? 
SALISBURY: 

Excellent,  for  a  priming  coat.    As  a  second  coat  —  well,  for  old- 
fashioned  people  like  ne,   it's  a  little  too  metallic-looking .    _I  like  a  house 
that's  painted  white. 


HE?iIPHILL: 

You  mean  a  tinted  v/hite....  With  window  boxes. 
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SALISBURY: 

Well  —  yes.    And  I  have  a  fondness  for  the  new  variety  of  pet\inia 
known  as  Topaz  Rose. 

HEt/EPHILL; 

I  v/ish      had  some  window  "boxes. 

SALISBURY: 

If  that  is  the  extent  of  your  wants  —  I  think  they  could  "be  gratified. 
HEMPHILL: 

Well,  you  like  a  house  that's  painted  v/hite  —  "but  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  dark-pigmented  "barn  paints  are  much  cheaper  • —  and  they  last  longer. 

SALISBURY: 

That's  true.    But  I'm  still  partial  to  white  paint  —  for  my  house  in 
the  village  of  Falls  Church,  "Virginia. 

IffimiLL: 

lor  farm  homes  —  what  do  you  think  of  the  old-fashioned  white-lead- 
and-oil  paint? 

SALISBURY: 

I  like  it,  and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  gives  it  a  very  high 
rating.     Now  I  know  that  many  painters  prefer  straight  v/hite  lead  paint,  "be- 
cause they've  had  more  experience  with  it.     It's  easily  mixed  —  on  the  jo'b  — 
from  the  paste  form.     Straight  white  lead  paint  will  stand  more  neglect  than 
other  white  paints.     If  you're  going  to  let  your  paint  job  run  over  time,  then 
straight  white  lead  is  the  safest  white  or  tinted  paint  to  use. 

HEMILL ; 

That's  a  fact  v;orth  remembering. 

SALISBURY: 

But  I'd  make  an  exception  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  Where 
both  sunshine  and  humidity  are  high  —  paints  with  a  certain  amount  of  zinc 
oxide  are  more  durable  than  the  straight  white  lead.     Now,  any  more  questions? 

HSIgHILL; 

Yes.     If  you  v;ere  going  to  get  flower  boxes,  —  v/hat  kind  rf  flowers  — 
SALISBURY: 

You  get  your  house  painted,  before  you  talk  about  flower  boxes .  I'm 
glad  to  say  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  a  leaflet  on  this  subject  —  by 
Doctor  Browne  —  "V.Tien  and  How  to  Paint  Farm  Buildings."     This  leaflet  includes 
such  subjects  as  a  painting  program  for  the  farm,   the  bad  results  of  follov/ing 
orie  kind  of  paint  with  a  different  paint,  a  discussion  of  all  the  different 
types  of  ready-mixed  paints.     Everybody  interested  may  get  a  copy  of  this  free 
publication  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

KADDERLY: 

You  have  just  heard  Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service  and  Morse 
Salisbury'-,  Acting  Director  of  Information  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting  on  "When  and  How  to  Paint  Farm  Building."  Information 
for  this  report  comes  from  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
For  further  information  on  painting  farm  buildings,  write  to  the  Forest  I'roducts 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  their  leaflet  on  Painting  farm  buildings. 


PLMS  FOR  CROP  INSURANCE 

A  radio  announcement  "by  Morse  Sal i sburyj;,  Office  of  Inf orma-tKjonf,  "broadcast 
Friday,  Lfey  6,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agricultuire  period,  Natibnajl  Farm  and 
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The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation! this  week  started  a  se 
State  meetings  to  explain  to  the  public  the  v fan 5""fo3?- - 4jasJ.j.r.ajic]£l"g rr ; t jk e  1939 
v/heat  crop,  a.nd  to  give  detailed  instructions  to  those  viho  will  help  conduct 
the  insurance  plan  in  the  States. 

Monday  ?Jid  Tuesday  the  crop  insurance  officers  held  meetings  at  Amarillo, 
Texas,  and  Colmbua,  Ohio.    l(7ednesday  and  Thursday,  meeting  places  v;ore  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  and  LaFayette,  Indiana.    Today,  the  public  has  been  invited  to  attend 
meetings  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  and  Champaign,  Illinois .     Tomorrow,  in  the  same 
cities,  the  crop  insurance  corporation  officers  will  meet  with  their  State  work- 
ing associates. 

A  public  meeting  for  Missouri  people  is  scheduled  for  next  Monday  at 
Columbia;  one  for  both  Idaho  and  Utah  people  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  on  Tuesday;  for 
Iowa  people  at  Des  Moines  on  Wednesday;  nnd  then  on  Friday  for  Montana  people  at 
Great  Falls,  and  for  Nebraska  people  at  North  Platte;  State  meetings  will  be  held 
in  other  v/heat  States  week  after  next. 


Meanwhile,  crop  insurance  workers  are  getting  out  figures  that  give  wheat 
growers  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  what  it  will  cost  them  to  insure  their  1939 
wheat  crop  under  the  new  plan  that  Congress  has  provided. 

The  Corporation  hn,s  announced  average  county  loss  figures  for  counties  in 
Ohio,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Indiana. 


The  crop  insurance  people  emphasize  that  these  county  average  loss  figures 
don't  show  exactly  what  individual  farmers  v;ill  pay  for  insurance.  Individual 
premiums  will  vary  up  and  dov;n  from  the  county  averages  because  loss  experience 
on  the  individual  farm  is  caveraged  in  with  the  county  loss  experience.     For  an 
example,  let's  look  at  the  figures  for  Piclcaway  County,  Ohio —  simply  because  the 
figures  show  that  happens  to  be  one  of  Ohio's  biggest  wheat -producing  covmties. 

In  Pickaway  County,  the  average  loss  figure  is  about  1  and  3/l0  bushels 
per  acre.    This  would  be  about  the  average  cost  per  acre  to  insure  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  average  yield  on  the  insured  farm.     The  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  for  Pickawa.y  County  in  the  10  years,  1926  to  1935,  v;as  16  and  6/l0  bushels. 
It  would  take  s/lO  of  a  bushel  per  acre  to  insure  half  an  average  crop.    As  this 
example  indicates,  farmers  may  insure  their  crops  at  either  75  or  50  percent  of 
the  average  yield  established  for  their  farms. 

Remember,  the  loss  figures  I  just  gave  are  county  averages — not  individual 
farm  figures.    But  the  county  average  figures  illustrate  how  the  plan  is  worked 
out,  and  before  long,  farmers  T;ho  want  to  insure  their  1939  v/heat  yields  can 
learn  the  full  details  of  the  plan. 


^  "WHAT'S  III  A  FOOD  llAlv:|:"_       -  '  I     ji^pQ   ^  j 

A  radio  conversation  "betveen  Morse  S'-lfrtury ,  Acting ' Biree^CEr /of 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Sepvico^,  United  States  Lopartnent 
of  Agriculture,  presented  during  the  national  Farm  and  Honi6"-HQwrv -Tij|esday , 
May  10,  1938,  and  "broadcast  by  a  netijork  of  90  stati  ons  a  ssociated  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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.   WALLACE  KADDSKLY: 

And  here  we  are  in  Washington,  to  hear  Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse 
Salisbury  give  a  report  from  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  -- 
"What's  In  a  Hanie." 

SALISBURY: 

""hat's  in  a  Food  Name," 


KADDEHLY: 

So  Shakespeare  wasn*  t  good  enough  for  you. 
SALISBURY: 

Shakespeare  was  all  right  --  in  his  line.  , 
HEMPHILL: 

It's  this  way,  Mr.  Kaddorly.     Shakespeare  said  "That  which  we  call 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 


KADDERLY: 

And  so  it  would. 


HEMPHILL: 

I  knov/.    But  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad_n;inistration  must  he  more  definite. 
For  example,  that  which  we  call  rose  extract  —  that's  a  flavoring  we  use 
in  candy,  and  cake  frosting  —  well,  rose  extract  is  "the  flavoring  extract 
prepared  from  attar  of  roses,  with  or  without  red  rose  petals.     It  contains 
not  less  than  four- tenths  percent  by  volume  of  attar  of  roses." 


KADDERLY : 

I  see. 


SALISBURY: 

And  that's  only  one^  of  several  hundred  definitions  for  food  in  a 
leaflet  we  have  here  —  "Standards  of  identity"  for  food  products  -- 
standards  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  guide  the  men  who 
enforce  the  Pure  Food  Law, 

HEMPHILL: 

Explain  how  they  use  the  guide.     Take  an  example  —  egg  noodles. 

SALISBURY: 

(On  page  —  what?) 


( over ) 
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HEMPHILL: 

Eight  here.    Page  eight  —  "Macaroni  and  Noodles." 
SALISBURY: 

,   ,  p   .  Egg  noodles,  officially,  are  made  of  wh-' at  flour  and  eggs. 

HEMJHILL: 

Whole  eggs  and/or  egg  yolks. 

SALISBURY: 

Just  so  they're  eggs .     ITow  once  in  a  ?;hil£  ,  a  careless  dealer  tries 
to  sell  noodles  made  without  eggs ,  "but  colored  yellow ,   to  make  them  look 
like  egg  noodles.     Naturally,   such  products  don' t  stay  on  the  market  long. 
They're  a  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 

HEMPHILL : 

Yes.     Artificially  colored.,  to  conceal  inferiority  duo  to  the  lack 
of  eggs.     Have  you  heard  the  latest  --  in  noodle  rackets? 

SALISBURY: 

Probably  not.     What  is  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

Spaghetti,  curled  up  to  look  like  noodles  a,nd  labeled  "Fresh  Egg 
Noodles. " 

SALISBLHY: 

(I  never  noodle  uoyj  —  v/hat  a  noodle  racket  really  was.)  Well, 
nov  you  can  see  how  important  it  is,  in  food  control  v/ork,  to  have  a  specific 
standard,  or  definition,  for  a  food  product. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  of  course  the  definition  implies  that  the  food  is  clean  and  Eotind. 
SALISBURY: 

Of  course.     This  first  part  of  the  book  defines  Meat  —  prepared 
meats,  lard,  leaf  lard.     Then  we  come  to  Eggs,  and  Egg  Products. 

HEIvIPHILL: 

Including  frozen  eggs. 

SALISBUHY: 

Frozen  eggs,  and  dried  eggs.     Then  Milk  and  Mill:  Products  -- 
pasteurized  milk,  homogenized  milk,   evaporated,   sweetened  condensed,  dried, 
malted,  goat's  milk.     Skim,  milks  —  six  kinds.     Cream  —  throe  kinds. 
Butter.     You  know  butter  m.ust  contain  not  less  than  80  percent  of  milk  fat? 

HEMPHILL: 

Sure.     Everybody  knows  that. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  maybe  not  everybody  knows  that  the  butter  standard  is  a  law, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     (So  don't  you  try  to  sell 
butter  containing  less  than  80  percent  butter  fat.) 
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HEvIPKILL: 

(I  certainly  won't.)     For  tuttor,  we  have  a  lav:  —  a  legal  st?.ndard. 
But  these,  in  this  leaflet,  are  not  legal  —  they're  official. 

SALISBUHY: 

Yes,     They're  what  we  call  "advisor"  standards."  _  . 

HEI.'IPHILL  : 

Can  you  make  it  clear,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  difference  between 
advisory  and  legal  standards? 

SALISBURY: 

Yes,  I  think  so,  a.nd  at  the  same  tiae  I'll  explain  why  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  these  standards.  The 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  passed  in  1906.     It  contains  six  detailed  definitions 
of  food  adulterations.     One  relates  to  added  poisons  in  food,  which  ohviously 
is  an  adulteration.    Another  relates  to  filth  and  decomposi tion. 

HEI.IPHILL: 

Certainly  tlr-at's  an  adultf^ration,  "by  all  common  standards. 
SALISBURY: 

Yes.     Now  the  first  four  definitions  of  ar'ulteration  in  the  law  relate 
to  some  form  of  deta^jement  of  food.     All  these  definitions  certainly  pre- 
suppose some  normal  —  or  let's  say  standard  —  article  of  food  to  serve 
as  a  comparison. 

HEMPHILL: 

So  you  can  tell  whether  the  food  under  consideration  —  say  egg  noodles, 
or  milk  —  whether  it  really  departs  from  the  str.ndard. 

SALISBITRY: 

That's  the  idea.     iTow  although  existence  of  a  normal  article  of  food 
is  implied  in  the  Pure  Food  law  of  1906,     noY/here^  is  any  authority  actually 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  standards  which  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.    As  a  result,  all  the  Secretary  can  do  is  announce  what 
are  called  advisory  standards.    Here  they  are  in  this  leaflet.     This  leaflet 
is  a  notice  to  honest  food  manufacturers  that  foods  which  comply  with  the 
standards  will  he  regarded  as  free  from  adulteration.     Foods  that  do  .not 
comply  will  he  subject  to  legal  action. 

HSi'S^HILL : 

But  since  the  batter  standard  is  a  law  --  then  in  the  case  of  a  butter 

case  -- 
SALI  SBUTiY : 

Be  literal.    Take  a  case  of  butter  short  in  butterfat. 
HEMPHILL : 

In  that  case,  all  the  Department  has  to  do  is  go  to  the  Court  and  say 
to  the  Judge:     "Here's  the  law.    Here's  what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
says  butter  must  be  —  and  this  butter  aintit.  Your  Honor." 
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SALISBURY: 

However,  except  T^ith  "Cfatttr,  and  certain  canned  foods  —  it  isn't 
enough  to  say  to  the  Judge:     "This  aint  it. "     The  Secrrtary  of  Agriculture 
must  go  further ,  and  prove,  in  each  Cotirt  where  a  case  is  tried,  that  his 
advisory  standard  is  a  reasonable  and  accurate  d.efinition  of  the  normal  food. 
And  now  I've  used  up  a  lot  more  time  than  I  intended.     Let's  go  hack  to  the 
leaflet. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  think  you  stopped  at  Cheese. 

SALISBURY: 

Here  are  definitions  for  nineteen  kinds  of  cheese.     Let's  sec  what 
the  hook  says  ahout  limhurger,     "The  curd  is  ripened  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
"by  special  fermentation."   ....  Doesn't  say  how  they  make  Limhurger  smell 
like       Limhurger.    Now,  Vegetable  Products,     Then  Grain  and  Flours,  and 
Breads,    Whole- wheat  bread,  entire- wheat  bread,  grahajn  bread,  milk  bread, 
Boston  brown  bread,  raisin  bread;   spices        fifty  spices;  flavoring  extracts  -- 
two  dozen.     Do  you  want  to  know  about  oil  of  orange? 

HEMPHILL: 

Certainly, 

SALISBLHY: 

(Remember  you  asked  for  this.)     Oil  of  orange  is  made  "from  the  fresh 
peel  of  the  orange." 

HEIVIPHILL : 

If  that' s  all  yow  have  to  know  —  I  could  be  a  Food  and  Drug  inspector 

myself, 

SALISBURY: 

(You  could,  could  you.) 

HEMPHILL:  ; ;    ,  ■ 

Sure.  .  ' 

SALISBLTII: 

Oil  of  orange  must  have  -  quoting:  "an  optical  rotation  (25.  degrees 
Centigrade)   of  not  less  than  plus  95  degrees  in  a  100-millimeter  tube," 

HEMPHILL: 

I  —  don' t  want  the  Job.   .  . 

SALISBUTIY: 

Your  resignation  is  accepted, 

HEivlPHILL: 

When  I  told  Doctor  Dunbar  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  we'd 
like  to  talk  about  this  leaflet  on  Food  standards,  he  wondered  whether  '-jomen 
would  want  a  book  about  food  --  without  a  single  recipe. 
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SALISBURY: 

And  y_-ra  think  they  do  V7ant  it. 

HEMPHILL: 

ATDsol-ately.     Do  you  thinl:  all  '/e  care  atout  is  recipes?    Of  course 
we  like  recipes,  too.    But  —  if  you  oelicve  wo  aren't  concerned  ^7ith  a 
subject  so  important  as  standards  for  the  meat  and  bread  and  butter  and  niilk 
and  strawberry  preserves  yie  buy  --  Well,   I_  know  weare. 

SALISBLHY: 

To  paraphrase  Shakespeare  -- 

"You  have  no  other  but  a  vroman' s  reason: 
You  think  it  so,  beca-use  you  think  it  so." 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes.     Don' t  you  think  so  too? 

SALISBURY: 

I  do  think  so.     I  agree  with  you  that  7/onien,  and  nien  too,  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  food  th'.:y  buy.     These  standards,  as  outlined 
in  this  leaflet  we  have  here,  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
food  we  eat.     And  I'ni  glad,  to  say  that  everybody  irterested  may  get  a  copy 
of  this  publication,  "Food  Standards,"  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

KADDERLY: 

And  thanks,  Morse,  for  reminding  us.     You  have  just  heard  Josephine 
Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service  and  Iviorre  Salisbury,  Acti.ig  Director  of 
Information  for  the  United  States  Dcp.ir ti-ient  of  A^ri c"ul turc ,  reporting  on 
Food  Standards  as  enforced  by  the  Feicr-il  Food  and  Drug  Administr^.ition. 
For  copies  of  the  leaflet  they  have  described,  write  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 


O  ^  ^  /  -    //  .  '"'''^ 

FALLACIES  ABOUT  WOOD  /  ^t>/yj  ^ 

A  radio  conversation  "between  Morse  Salisbury,  Act/ng_  Director  of  "■o-:-,!;;f^^ 
Information,  and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  Uni t^Th"^4i5^tes-DejDartment 
of  Agriculture,  broadcast  during;  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour" 
May  13,  1938,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  90  stations  associa.ted  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

 ooOoo  

BRYSON  BASH; 

And  here  we  are  in  V/ashington,  where  it's  Friday  the  thirteenth,  to 
continue  our  series  of  talks  about  v/ood.     Josephine  Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury 
are  giving  this  report.     It  contains  information  from  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  research  organization  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.     Since  todcay  is  Friday  the  thirteenth,   our  reporters  will  give 
us  some  common  superstitions  about  wood.     By  the  way,  Josephine,  are  you 
superstitious? 

JOSEPHIICS  HEMPHILL: 

Why,  no  —  Mr.  Salisbury,  are  you  superstitious? 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Of  course  not .    What  do  you  think  I  am?    A  pagan? 

HEMPHILL; 

Tl'm  sure  I_  don't  know.)    Bryson,  are  you  superstitious. 

BASH: 

No.    Absolutely  not! 
HEMPHILL: 

V/ell,  well,  well  —  this  is  fine.     It's  a  pleasure  to  work  v/ith  such 
enlightened  people. 

SALISBURY: 

You're  alv/ay  s  working  with  people  who 're  free  from  superstition. 

EEIffHILL: 

Am  I? 

SALISBURY: 

There' s  not  a  scientist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  — 
HEMPHILL: 

Ch,   the  scientists!     They  don't  even  knock  on  wood. 
SALISBURY: 

Knocking  on  wood  is  probably  the  most  common  superstition  of  all. 
HEtffHILL ; 

It  must  be  one  of  the  oldest .     Hov/  do  you  suppose  it  began? 


SALISBURY; 

Oh,   I  think  I've  read  about  the  origin.     Thousands  of  years  ago,  people 

(over) 
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SALISBURY:  (continued) 

"believed  that  spirits  lived  in  trees.  When  our  ancestors  wanted  help,  from 
the  spirits,   they'd  knock  on  the  tree  the  spirit  lived  in, 

HE^/EPHILL : 

I  see . 

"An  e'en  to  this  day  is  the  practice  made  good 
When,  to  ward  off  disaster,  ve  knock  upon  wood." 

Oh,  not  you'.     Not  Bryson  Rash!     No  indeed. 


SALISBURY;  '  '  ' 

Now  look  here  —  we're  not  talking  ahout  that  kind  of  superstition 
today.    Let's  have  your  list  of  common  fallacies,  about  wood  —  and  by  common 
fallacies  I  mean  false  ideas  that  lead  to  trouble,  and  expense  —  v/hen  you're 
building  a  house  or  a  barn.     Fallacy  Number  One. 

HEMILL: 

'.Veil,   some  people  think  that  in  the  case  of  fire ,  wood  used  in  con- 
struction is  under  all  conditions  more  dangerous  than  steel .     Is  that  true? 

SALISBURY; 

It  is  not  true.     It  _is  true  that  wood  turns  to  charcoal,  when  it's  heated 
to  the  low  temperature  of  about  570  degrees  Fahrenheit,  p.nd  it  i_s  true  that 
steel  is  little  affected  at  such  temperatures.     But  as  the  fire  gets  under  way, 
and  reaches  high  temperatures  of  1500  to  2000  degrees,  wood  has  one  tremendous 
advantage  —  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

HEMPHILL: 

Explain  that  please. 

SALISBURY; 

V.'ell,   take  large  beams,   or  thick  planks.     The  outside  ma,y  burn  or  char, 
while  the  inside  does  not.     In  the  same  fire  —  and  carrying  the  same  load  — 
steel  heats  through  very  rapidly.     Steel  may  lose  its  strength  and  drop  its 
load  sooner  than  wood. 

HEt£PHILL : 

If  your  barn  was  on  fire,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  minutes  or 
seconds  whether  you  could  save  your  livestock  — 

SALISBURY: 

In  thp.t  case,  the  extra  support  given  to  the  barn  by  heay^'-  timber  framing, 
as  compared  with  light  steel  members  —  night  make  all  the  difference. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  must  sny  I'm  learning.     Now  here's  Fallacy  Number  Two.     Is  it  true 
that  all  wood,   in  the  course  of  tine ,  just  naturally  decays  as  a  result  of  age? 

SALISBURY; 

It  is  not  true.     Tine  or  age,   in  itself,  has  nothing  to  do  with  decay 
of  wood. 
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HEMPHILL; 

Are  you  —  sure  a"bout  that? 

SALISBURY; 

An  I  sure?    Let  ne  give  yo\i  a  few  facts,    '^en  the  Trtiite  House  was  re- 
modelled, in  1928,  workers  found  sound  roof  tinbers  that  had  "been  in  place 
more  than  a  hundred  years,   since  1816.     In  Massachusett s ,  at  Dedham,  there's 
a  wooden  house  —  the  Fairbanks  house  -r  standing  structurally  intact,  after 
three  centuries. 

HEMPHILL: 

Three  hiindred  years  .... 

SALISBURY: 

Yes.     In  Arizona  and  Mew  Mexico,   in  the  ruins  of  Indian  pueblos, 
archaeologists  found  timbers  several  hundred  years  old  ....     Now  I'll  take 
you  over  to  Italy  —  to  Lake  Nemi.    A  Roman  emperor  once  had  a  houseboat  on 
this  lake.     The  boat  sank.     Nearly  two  thousand  years  after,  a  part  of  that 
houseboat  was  sound  enough  to  be  identified  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

HEMPHILL : 

What  v/as  it  made  of  —    What  kind  of  wood? 
SALISBURY; 

It  was  made  of  spruce .     And  if  you're  not  convinced  by  now,  that  time 
and  age  alone  do  not  cause  deca^',  —  I'll  give  you  another  example. 

HEMPHILL : 

I'm  convinced,  all  right. 

SALISBURY; 

I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you  anyway,   to  further  your  education.     Not  long 
ago,   in  Washington  State,  workmen  found  a  log  seven  feet  in  diameter,   in  a 
tunnel  they  were  digging  150  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  Yakima  River.     A  piece 
of  this  log,   sent  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  was  identified  as  sequoia  — 
an  extinct  species  of  sequoia  —  of  an  age  estimated  at  12  million  years. 

HEI^HILL : 

I'm  convinced.     In  fact,   I'm  overwhelmed. 
SALISBURY: 

These  examples  prove  that  wood  does  not  necessarily  decay  with  age. 

HEMPHILL : 

Well,  what  does  cause  decay? 

SALISBURY; 

One  thing  only  —  a  plant  —  a  fungus.     In  the  examples  I  mentioned,  the 
wood  had  been  kept  free  of  fungus.     It  had  been  kept  dry,  as  in  weatherproof 
structures  or  in  a  ir/  climate,  or  it  had  been  kept  wet  —  thoroughly  and  per- 
manently saturated. 


HEMPHILL: 

I  see . 


Then  there's  no  decay,  if  the  wood's  too  dry  for  the  fungias  to  grov/. 
And  also  —  if  the  wood  is  thoroughly  saturated,   the  fiingus  is  —  Well, 
v/ould  you  say  "drov/ned  out"?  ,.  , 

SALISBURY: 

Exactly.     Experts  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  say  the  "range  of 
activity"  of  fungus  lies  hetv/een  20  percent  moisture  content  of  the  v;ood,  and 
a  condition  that's  nearly  "soaking  wet." 

HEMPHILL; 

If  a  "builder  knows  the  true  cause  of  decay  —  he  can  do  something  to 
prevent  it .  . 

SALISBURY: 

He  can  take  precautions  —  in  "building.     Next  fallacy. 
HEMPHILL: 

Next  --  Is  it  true  that  some  woods  never  decay,  no  matter  how  hard 
they're  used,   or  how  much  they're  exposed? 

SALISBURY: 

It  is  not .  No  wood  will  decay  if  "it's  fully  protected  from  fungi.  Any 

v;ood  will  decay  if  exposed  to  fimgus  attack  that  is  severe  enough,  and  long- 

enough  continued.  Two  conditions  that  "bring  about  decay  of  wood  are  dampness , 

and  v/eather  that '  s  mild- to-warm. 

mffHILL: 

Then  if  you  build  a  "back  porch  over  damp  ground  —  you  can  expect  the 
worst.  .  .  • 

SALISBURY: 

You  seem  to  know  what  you're  talking  a"bout. 

HEMPHILL: 

Prom  bitter  experience. 

SALISBURY: 

Well,  if  you  have  a  back  porch,  or  a  v/hole  house  for  that  matter,  — 
"built  over  ground  that's  damp  or  poorly  drained,  with  the  foundations  bricked 
or  "boarded  in  —  look  out  for  decay. 

HEMILL: 

How  about  sills,   on  damp  ground? 

SALISBURY: 

Sills  of  .untreated  wood  are  sure  to  rot  if  they  rest  directly  on  damp 
ground.     Same  thing  goes  for  untrea.ted  posts  and  poles ,   set  in  the  ground, 
where  they're  exposed  to  ideal  conditions  for  fungus  attack.     Their  service 
usually  ends  in  decay  near  the  ground  line,  no  matter  what  kind  of  wood  they're 
made  of. 
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HEJiTPHlLL: 

Now  here's  something  else  you  can  explain,  Professor.     In  the  same  piece 
of  wood,  isn't  there  a  difference  between  the  inside  and  the  outside?     I  mean 
doesn't  the  heartwood  resist  decay  longer  than  the  sapwo_od? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,   it  does.     Sap wood,  the  outer,  light-colored  part  of  the  tree  trunk, 
is  easily  destroyed  by  decay.     But  remember  this  —  the  heartwood  of  some 
species,  take  cedar,  resists  decay  longer  than  the  heartwood  of,  say  —  balsam. 
That's  why  farmers  pick  out  a  good  durable  v;ood  for  fence  posts  and  so  on  — 
a  wood  that  may  last  for  years  —  cedar,  catalpa,  chestnut.  Southern  cypress, 
juniper. 

miFHILL :  ■ 
Hov/  about  redwood? 

•SALISBURY: 

Yes  —  redwood  .   .   .    Black  locust  is  another  long-lasting  wood.  Another 
is  Osage  orange  or  bois  d'arc. 

HEIvgHILL: 

But  even  these  woods  v;ill  decay  —  the  part  that's  under  ground. 
SALISBURY: 

That's  true,  but  in  a  durable  wood  —  like  cedar  —  the  heartwood  rots 
very  slowly  —  after  the  sapwood  decays.     Of  course  treating  the  wood  with  a 
good  preservative  changes  the  picture.     The  preservative  goes  mostly  into  the 
sapwood,  and  protects  the  part  most  likely  to  rot. 

HEMPHILL: 

Tell  me  this:     Is  there  such  a  thing  as  dry  rot  of  wood? 
SALISBURY: 

No.     In  spite  of  all  that's  been  said  and  written  about  dry  rot  in 
buildings,  there  is  no  such  thing.    Any  brown,  crumbly  ret  is  called  "dry  rot"  — 
but  that's  a  misnomer.    As  I  told  you,  no  fungus  can  grow  without  moisture. 

HEIIPHILL: 

Well,  to  further  my  education,   I  wish  you'd  tell  me  more,  sometime, 
about  the  fungus  that  causes  wood  to  decay. 

SALISBURY: 

I'll  do  that,  Jo.     It's  an  interesting  story. 
HEMPHILL : 

In  a  frame  house,  what  can  you  do  to  prevent  decay? 
SALISBURY: 

Take  a  few  normal  precautions.    A  good  frame  house  that's  dry  and  well- 
built  is  in  practically  no  danger  from  decay,  if  you  take  half  a  dozen  pre- 
cautions . 


HEMPHILL: 

^at  are  they? 
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SALISBURY: 

First  —  Build  your  house  on  a  site  that's  v/ell-drained .     Second  —  Get 
your  liunher  —  Y/ell-seasohed  lujii"ber  —  from  a  yard  that  v;on't  tolerR,te  rot  in 
foundations  and  luiiiber  piles.     Don't  use  any  lum'ber  you  suspect  is  starting  to 
decay.     Third  —  Don't  let  the  lumter  lie  on  the  ground,  after  it's  delivered 
on  the  job.     Fourth  —  Don't  let  any  untreated  luioter  come  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  or  with  foundations  or  walls  likely  to  he  damp.     Also  —  unseasoned  wood 
should  not  he  enhedded  in  concrete  or  masonry,  v^ithout  leaving  ventilation 
around  the  ends  of  the  timbers .     (How  —  where  am  I . ) 


HEI£PHILL : 

Numher  five . 

SALISBURY; 

Five  —  Unless  v/ood  flooring  has  been  chemically  treated,  never  lay  it 
directly  on  the  soil,  or  on  concrete  in  contact  with  the  soil.    Provide  plenty 
of  ventilation,   so  that  free  circulation  of  air  aroiind  the  wood  will  keep,  it 
dry.     Miss  Hemphill —  do  you  know  we've  used  up  all  our  tine? 

HELgHILL : 

But  if  you  knev;  how  much  I'm  learning  — 
SALISBURY: 

Well,  Y/e'll  have  another  talk  on  superstitions  —  false  ideas  that 
concern  wood.     And  now,  we'd  better  get  back  to  v/ork  before  it  begins  to  rain, 

HWHILL: 

Rain .     There's  not  a  sign  of  rain. 

SALISBURY: 

IVell , —  it's  going  to  rain.     I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones,     I_  can  feel  it 
in  my  bones  .... 

HEMPEILL: 

But  I  thought  you  v/eren' t  —    I  thought  you  didn't  bel  ieve  in  things  like 

that . 

SALISBURY: 

Things  like  what   ....     Certainly  I  believe  in  my  own  bones. 


ERYSON  RASH: 

You  have  just  heard  Josephine  Hemphill  of  the  Radio  Service  and  Morse 
Salisbury,  Acting  Director  of  Information  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting  on  false  ideas  aboiit  \7ood  that  lead  to  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense.     If  you  would  like  to  have  a  circular  describing  in  more 
detail  the  fallacies  they  have  discussed,  write  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin.     Just  send  a  post  card  to  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  ask  for  the  circular  on  Wood  Fallacies. 
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"MEAT  INSPECTION"  i  Jiiiil 

A  radio  conversation  "between  Morse  Salis"bury,  Acti'ng  Director  of  ••Itoi-a 
Infornation,  and  Josephine  Henphill,  Radio  Service,  United  States  Department 

of  A£;;ri culture,  broadcast  during  the  National  Farm  and  Hoae'  Hour-t-^JIia^gdsy-  ~.| 

May  17,  1938,  by  a  network  of  90  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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JAKES  MCGRATH: 

And  here  in  V/ashington,   it's  also  a  beautiful  day.    Josephine  Hemphill 
and  Morse  Salisbury  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  here  to  report  on 
meat  inspection.     Miss  Hemphill,  how'd  you  enjoy  your  walk  up  here  in  the 
sunshine? 

JOSEPHINE  ESMPHILL: 

Very  much,  thank  you.     But  I  wish  I  could  talk  just  on  rainy  days. 

McGRATH: 

You  like  rainy  weather? 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Josephine  has  a  wet-weather  friend. 

HEIvgHILL : 

Up  in  British  Columbia.    He  says  he  always  makes  it  a  point  to  listen 
to  me  when  the  weather's  wet  and  he  can't  work  outside.     (When  he  hasn't 
anything  else  to  do.) 

McGRATH: 

1  see.     V/ell,  haven't  you  any  fair-weather  friends? 
HEMPHILL: 

Mr.  Salisbury  has.     I  wish  you'd  seen  the  letters  he  got,  after  the 
last  meat  talk.     One  lady  said  he  made  such  a  jolly  meat  man,  she  let  the 
potatoes  burn  —  so  she  wouldn't  miss  a  word  of  what  he  said. 

McGRATH; 

You  don' t  say! 

HElff'HILL : 

Another  lad;^'  said  she  could  just  see  Mr.  Salisbury  in  his  meat  shop  — 
whistling  while  he  weighed  out  the  hamburger  steak.  Mr.  Salisbury,  what  were 
you  whistling  that  day? 

SALISBURY; 

FaCH  DU  LIEBSR  AUGUSTIN-E.")  I'm  sure  I  don't  remember.  What  kind  of 
meat  do  you  want  today?    How  about  a  roast? 

HEMPHILL; 

Yes,  a  pot  roast.   .   .   .     That  piece  there  —  that  looks  like  a  good 
piece  of  meat.    TThat's  the  meaning  of  the  purple  stamp? 
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SALISBURY; 

That  purple  stamp  is  the  Government  inspection  mark.  It  means  this 
cut  of  meat  is  from- a  "beef  that  passed  a  complete  inspection,  by  a  trained 
inspector.     Ever  go  through  a  packing  house? 

mffHILL: 

Yes  —  one  time  —    In  Kansas  City. 
SALISBURY: 

If  you'd  ever  worked  in  a  packing  house  operated  under  Government 
inspection,  you'd  know  how  strict  the  regulations  are.     Only  meat  from  healthy 
animals  —  meat  that's  clean  and  wholesome  in  every  way —  can  pass  inspection. 

HEMPHILL : 

Then  all  this  meat  here  in  the  show  case  has  "been  Government  inspected. 

SALISBURY: 

Every  hit  of  it. 

HEMPHILL : 

Just  what  do  you  mean  "by  inspection? 
SALISBURY; 

Lady,  are  you  really  interested  in  meat  inspection? 

HEMPHILL: 

I  really  am. 

SALISBURY: 

Then  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  little  hook  I've  got  around  here  somewhere  — 
Just  excuse  me  a  minute,  will  you,  while  I  look  in  my  desk. 

HEMPHILL; 

Certainly.     ("ACH  DU  LIEBER  AUGUSTINE") 

SALISBURY: 

Here ' s  the  hook. 

HEMPHILL : 

Thank  you. 

SALISBURY: 

"The  Inspection  Stamp  as  a  Guide  to  Wholesome  Meat." 

HEMPHILL : 

May  I  keep  this  copy? 

SALISBURY; 

Yes,   I  can  get  another  one,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Now  in 
that  hook  you'll  find  eighteen  pages  about  Federal  meat  inspection  —  written 
in  a  way  that's  interesting  as  v.'ell  as  instructive.     I  believe  you'll  learn 
something  from  that  book. 
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HEMPHILL : 

I'm  sure  I  will.     This  goes  in  my  meat  library,  along  v/ith  the  meat 
recipes. 

SALISBURY: 

Got  all  the  recipes  you  need? 

HEMPHILL; 

Oh,  I  can  always  use  another  one  --  if  it's  good. 
SALISBURY: 

I've  got  a  meat  dish  I  like  pretty  well   You  say  you'll  take  this 

pot  roast? 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes.   .   .   .  What's  on  the  purple  stamp  —  What  does  it  say? 

SALISBURY; 

"U.  S.  Inspected  &  Passed." 

HEMPHILL : 

Isn't  all  meat  "U.  S.   Inspected  &  Passed"? 
SALISBURY: 

No  ma'am.     The  United  States  Government  has  authority  only  over  meat 
that  goes  out  of  the  State. 

HEMPHILL ; 

Interstate  commerce. 

SALISBURY; 

Interstate  commerce,  and  foreign  commerce.     The  Government  has  nothing 
to  say  about  meat  sold  in  the  same  State  in  which  it's  produced. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  the  State  has  something  to  say  about  it. 
SALISBURY; 

Yes.     And  cities,  also,  can  supervise  the  neat  sold  within  the  city 

limits. 
HEMPHILL; 

The  same  way  a  city  supervises  the  —  milk  supply. 

SALISBURY: 

That' s  the  idea. 

HEMPHILL : 

How  much  of  the  total  meat  supply  in  the  United  States  is  Government- 
inspected? 
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]-Uiout  two-thirds.     This  inspection  is  so  complete  that  officials 
everywhere        eve»n  in  foreign  countries  —  accept  U.   S.   Inspected  meat  without 
question. 

HEMT'HILL : 

Would  you  —  I  wonder  if  you'd  do  me  a  favor. 

SALISBURY: 

Anything  you  ask  —  (within  reason) . 

HEI€^HILL: 

Will  you  come  up  and  talk  to  our  Home  Economics  Club  some  time  —  on 
meat  inspection? 

SALISBURY: 

■  Why  —  \ 
HEMPHILL : 

Oh,  you  don't  have  to  make  a  speech'.    All  we  want  you  to  do  is  make  a 
few  remarks        and  then  we  have  refreshments.    We'll  likely  have  strawberry 
shortcake,  next  time. 

SALISBURY: 

But  I'm  not  a  —    You  say  strawberry  shortcake. 
HEMPHILL: 

Yes.  Last  month  we  had  a  program  on  different  cuts  of  meat.  One  woman 
said  she'd  been  keeping  house  for  ten  years,  but  she  still  doesn't  know  how  to 
order  meat  by  the  cut.    And  she'd  never  heard  of  Federal  meat  inspection. 

SALISBURY: 

Does  she  do  her  own  marketing? 

HEMPHILL: 

Why,   I  don't  know.  Why? 

SALISBURY: 

Oh,   it  doesn't  make  any  difference.     But  if  she'd  been  around  a  meat -market , 
looking  at  the  cuts  of  meat,   the  way  you  are  --  she  couldn't  help  seeing  the 
purple  stamp  —  "U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed."    A  good  many  of  my  customers  call 
me  up  every  day  or  so,  and  say,   "Please  send  me  a  nice,   tender  leg  of  lamb,  and 
be  sure  I  get  it  by  4  o'clock." 

HEMPHILL : 

I'm  afraid  I  do  that  myself,  sometimes. 
SALISBURY: 

And  it's  quite  all  right.     But  you  couldn't  call  up  a  hat-shop,  and  say, 
"Please  send  me  a  nice-looking  hat,  with  —  with  a  couple  of  feathers  on  it, 
to  wear  at  4  o'clock." 
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HEMPHILL ■ 

Might  have  Just  as  good  luck,  as  if  I  spent  half  a  day  trying  to  find 

a  hat . 
SALISBURY: 

(Here  —  don't  spoil  the  point  I'm  trying  to  make.)     In  the  case  of  the 
leg  of  lamb,   it's  all  right  to  "buy  that  way  --  if  you  huy  from  a  store  selling 
Government  inspected  meat.     I've  never  sold  a  pound  of  meat  —  hy  telephone  or 
otherwise  ~  that  was  not  clean  and  sound,  and  wholesome.    All  the  meat  I  handle 
has  been  inspected. 

HEMPHILL; 

If  you  —    When  you  talk  to  our  Home  Economics  Clu"b,  one  of  the  first 
things  they'll  ask  is  about  that  purple  stamp.     Is  it  wholesome. 

SALISBURY: 

Sure  it  is.     Just  as  v/holesome  as  —  fruit  juices. 
HE^IPHILL : 

No  good  reason  for  cutting  it  off  the  meat? 
SALISBURY: 

None  whatever.    Anyway,  it  disappears  when  you  cook  the  meat.  That's 
all  explained  in  the  leaflet  I  gave  you.     Say,  why  don't  you  make  that  speech 
to  your  club?    Read  that  leaflet,  then  go  talk  with  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  ~  the  Bureau  in  charge  of  the  meat-inspection  work  for  the 
Department.     Talk  to  Doctor  Joss.    He's  Chief  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division. 

HEMPHILL: 

I  know  Doctor  Joss.     He's  a  friend  of  mine. 
SALISBURY: 

Sure.     You  ask  him  to  tell  you  about  the  meat  inspection  work.     How  it 
helps  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  customers  like  you,  and  the  public  generally. 
He'll  tell  you  how  a  Government-inspector  is  trained  for  the  v;ork.     The  young 
inspector  goes  to  school  at  least  four  years  in  a  veterinary  college,  and  then 
he  must  pass  a  civil-service  examination  —  a  strict  one.     Even  after  that, 
before  the  Government  considers  him  qualified,  he  must  work  several  years  as 
assistant  to  an  experienced  man.    Now  you  take  this  pot  roast  here  —  you  may 
be  sure  the  man  who  examined  this  meat  knew  his  business  thoroughly.    And  we'd 
better  get  this  meat  wrapped  up,  so  you  can  take  it  home  with  you. 

HEMPHILL : 

What  about  the  recipe  you  promised  ne? 
SALISBURY; 

It's  so  simple  —  you  might  laugh  at  me. 

HEMPHILL ; 

What  is  it? 


SALISBURY: 

Just  a  plain  meat  dish. 
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Plain!     Do  you  know  that  Oscar  of  the  Waldorf  —    He  nakes  all  the 
wonderful  "a  la"  dishes  ~    What  do  you  think' s  his  favorite,  neat  dish? 

SALISBURY: 

Sonething 'k  la  Oscar"? 

HEMPHILL : 

No  sir.     Just  honest,  unadorned  toiled  ^eef .    And  he  likes  to  eat  at 
home.    His  wife  does  the  cooking. 

SALISBURY; 

What  else  does  he  like  —  "besides  plain  hoiled  beef? 
HEMPHILL : 

A  plain,  unassuming  boiled  potato.     And  what  do  you  think  he  likes  for 
seasoning?    With  his  plain  boiled  beef  and  plain  boiled  potato,  Oscar  of  the 
Waldorf  likes  —  horseradish. 

SALISBURY: 

V^e  epicures  are  all  alike.     The  only  thing  better  than  plain  boiled  bee 
is  good  old-fashioned  brown  stew,  with  gT&vy,  and  plenty  of  onions  and  carrots 
and  potatoes.     Irish  stew!     Than  which  there  is  nothing  more  welcome  to  the 
inner  man.     ("WHEN  IRISH  EYES  ARE  SMILING")    And  here's  your  pot  roast,  ma'am. 
Will  there  be  anything  else  today? 

HEMPHILL : 

V/here's  the  recipe  for  Irish  stev/? 

SALISBURY: 

You  really  want  it?     I'll  write  it  down  for  you. 
HEMPHILL: 

Here,   take  my  pencil.     You  can't  write  with  that  —  little  stub. 

SALISBURY:   (\7HISTLES  WHILE  HE  WRITES) 
("YfflEN  IRISH  EYES  ARE  SMILING") 


McGRATH: 

You  have  just  heard  a  report  on  meat  inspection  by  Josephine  Hemphill 
and  Morse  Salisbury.     For  copies  of  the  circular  they  mentioned,   "Meat  In- 
spection," send  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G. 
The  name  of  the  circular,  again,   "Meat  Inspection."    And  send  your  request  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  FARM  PROGRAM 


A  radio  discussion  among  Ivlorse  Salisbury,  Assistant  Director  oT" 
and  A.  D.  Stedman  and  F.  R.  Wilcox  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
broadcast  Tuesday,  May  17,  1938,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  90  associated 
radio  stations. 
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SALISBURY: 

It's  a  paradox  of  modern  civilization  that  breadlines  exist  at  times  when 
there  is  so  much  food  on  hand  that  the  surpluses  wreck  farm  prices.     Cheap  foods 
do  not  mean  plenty  for  people  out  of  work.    Low  farm  prices  and  unemployment  are 
twins.    Every  year  there  are  food  surpluses  which  hurt  the  farmers  without  helping 
consumers.    As  v/e  have  reported  from  time  to  time,  the  federal  government  is  doing 
something  about  this  two-sided  trouble — buying  surplus  food  and  sending  it  through 
State  relief  agencies  to  people  on  relief.    Previously,  we  have  reported  the  pur- 
chasing activities  in  some  detail.    Today,  with  Alfred  D.  Stedman  and  F.  R.  Wilcox 
of  the  Triple-A  as  our  speakers,  we  are  going  to  learn  more  about  the  v;ay  the  food 
which  the  federal  government  buys  is  distributed  to  people  v;ho  need  the  food.  I'm 
glad  to  present  again,  Alfred  D.  Stedman. 

STEDMAN: 

Thank  you,  Morse.    Your  statement  v/as  right  to  the  point... I  have  asked 
Fran  Wilcox  to  do  most  of  the  reporting  today  because  he's  vice-president  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.  . 

SALISBURY: 

And  the  FSCC,  of  course,  is  the  government  agency  that  buys  and  distributes 
the  surplus  commodities, 

STEDI^iAN: 

That's  right.     It  docs  this  in  cooperation  with  the  Triple-A...  Fran,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  verify  a  statement  that's  often  made — that  the  surplus  food  which 
the  FSCC  buys  goes  to  people  on  relief  IN  ADDITION  TO  the  regular  types  of  relief. 

WILCOX: 

That's  true,  Sted.    The  purpose  behind  the  surplus  removal  operations  ex- 
plains WHY  this  is  true.    For  example,  the  primary  reason  we  are  now  buying  early 
Irish  potatoes  is  that  there's  a  siirplus.     If  we  were  strictly  a  relief  agency, 
we'd  buy  potatoes  because  relief  clients  need  a  certain  amount.    But  as  it  is,  v/e 
know  where  the  potatoes  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  regular  relief,  and  we  can 
go  ahead  and  buy  surplus  potatoes  to  help  the  industry  keep  their  market  channels 
open. 

STEDLIAN: 

The  point  being  that  surpluses  clog  the  markets,  cut  prices  so  growers  and 
handlers  can't  afford  to  ship  the  crop,  and  the  potatoes  can't  reach  consumers. 

WILCOX: 

Going  a  step  further,  Sted:     even  if  the  market  surplus  finally  breaks  up  by 
itself,  potato  growers  in  later  areas  then  have  started  moving  their  crop,  and 
there's  a  bad  situation  all  around.    Bad  for  the  growers,  who  have  to  keep  their 
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potatoes  or  else  take  ruinous  prices;  and  'bad  for  the  consumers,  who  v/ill  have  to 
pay  higher  prices  the  next  year  if  the  growers  are  discouraged  "by  low  prices  and 
plant  fewer  acres. 

STEDMAN: 

Growers  do_  react  that  way,  don't  they? 

WILCOX: 

Yes,  they  do... The  FSCC  helps  relieve  these  difficulties  by  purchasing  a 
small  amount  of  potatoes,  here  and  there,  to  let  more  potatoes  go  to  market.  This 
helps  the  growers  without  raising  retail  prices  unduly,  and  it  keeps  retail  potato 
prices  steadier  and  more  reasonable  over  a  period  of  years. 

STEDMN: 

And  the  potatoes  that  are  bought ,  as  you  said,  must  be  kept  out  of  normal 
trade  channels  so  they  can't  compete  with  .potatoes  that  are  sold  commercially. 

WIIGOX: 

That's  right.    All  of  the  surplus  buying  involves  the  principle  of  improving 
returns  to  producers  by  eliminating  a  part  of  the  entire  supply.    At  the  same  time, 
purchases  must  be  limited  so  they  will  neither  encourage  producers  to  overplant  nor 
result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers.    And  as  you  just  said,  our  distribution 
must  not  interfere  with  the  regular  merchandising  efforts  of  the  distributing 
trade.    Going  back  to  our  example:     the  potatoes  bought  by  the  FSCC  go  to  families 
who  don't  have  enough  money — even  counting  in  relief  money — to  buy  the  foods  they 
need. 

STEDMAN: 

The  next  point,  then,  is  how  does  the  food  get  to  the  people  who  need  it? 

WILCOX; 

The  ESGG -works  that  out  with  the  State  relief  agencies.    And  I'll  say  this: 
it ' s  a  big  job  with  a  great  many  angles  to  it.     During  the  first  four  years,  the 
FSCC  handled  between  2  l/2  and  3  billion  pounds  of  feedstuffs.    The  report  for  last 
March  showed  that  during  the  month,  over  2  l/2  million  families  were  eligible  to 
receive  surplus  commodities,  and  more  than  500,000  school  children  received  lunches 
prepared  partly  or  entirely  from  surplus  commodities.    Distribution  during  March 
amounted  to  more  than  148  million  pounds  of  food,  and  this  food  v/ent  to  over  9- 
tonths  of  the  total  number  of  eligible  relief  cases. 

STEDMiAN: 

A  good  deal  of  the  food  was  perishable,  too,  as  I  understand  it.     Such  as 
milk  and  oranges. 

WILCOX: 

Yes... that's  one  reason  why  the  distribution  job  is  a  hard  one  and  why  it 
has  to  be  done  efficiently.     During  March,  the  distribution  included  fresh  apples, 
oranges,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  dried  apples,  fluid  milk,  dried 
poaches,  fresh  pears,  dried  prunes,  and  cotton-seed-oil  shortening,  eggs,  dry  skim 
milk,  butter,  dried  beans,  and  celery.  ; 

STEDMAJI: 

Quite  a  list ... .Fran ,  tell  us  how  the  food  got  from  the  place  it  was  bought 
to  the  home  of  the  relief  client. 
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WILCOX: 

Well,  for  an  example — take  apples.    The  State  relief  agencies  keep  us  in- 
formed as  to  how  many  families  are  eligible  to  receive  sm'plus  products,  the 
ability  of  the  State  agencies  to  reach  these  fa-nilies,  the  storage  facilities 
available,  and  so  on. 

When  we  say  we'd    have  apples  to  distribute,  we  immediately  asked  the  State 
agencies  to  tell  us  how  many  they  needed.    We  usually  can't  send  as  much  as  the 
States  want,  but  we  can't  send  anything  unless  they  order  it. 

STEDMM: 

That's  a  precaution,  I  suppose,  to  insure  the  use  of  the  food,  without 

waste . 
WILCOX: 

Yes.    The  State  agencies  order  the  food  before  we  can  send  it.    And  they 
distribute  the  food  according  to  certain  standards.    Well,  'vhen  we  started  buying 
apples,  v/e  started  distributing  apples.     In  some  States,  the  relief  agencies  took 
the  apples  around  to  the  homes  of  the  relief  clients.     In  other  States,  they  took 
them  to  local  grocers,  and  eligible  people  on  relief  got  the  apples  when  they  went 
to  the  store.    Many  grocers  are  glad  to  do  this  because  at  one  and  the  same  time 
they  can  perform  a  public  service  and  keep  people  who  expect  to  be  future  cash 
customers,  coming  to  their  store.     In  some  States,  the  apples  went  to  court  houses 
or  city  halls  where  the  eligible  people  could  get  them  at  certain  times.  The 
agencies  keep  track  of  the  distribution  by  having  the  clients  sign  receipts  for 
the  food. 

The  State  agencies  cooperate  with  us  to  make  the  distribution  efficient  and 
to  make  the  distribution  servo  relief  needs  without  competing  with  either  producers 
or  retailers.     Somebody  makes  a  mistake  once  in  a  great  while.    But  the  set-up  has 
worked  very  well  for  the  distribution  of  about  3  billion  pounds  of  foodstuff. 

STEDMMT: 

Well,  Fran,  I  wish  we  had  time  for  lots  more  facts.     For  one  thing,  I 
wanted  you  to  tell  how  the  FSCC  helped  increase  the  sales  of  grapefruit  in  some 
places  by  introducing  the  food  first  to  relief  clients,  and  how  the  use  of  dry 
skim  milk  has  improved  the  health  of  many  people  on  relief  who  couldn't  obtain 
milk  before.    But  if  our  listeners  want  more  information  about  the  relief  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  farm  products,  why  of  course  we'll  supply  it.    A  bulletin  is 
available,  and  Morse  Salisbury  will  tell  about  it.  Morse,... 

SALISBURY: 

Okey,  Sted....The  bulletin  is  called  Stopping  Waste  in  Farm  Surpluses.  If 
you  want  more  information  on  this  subject  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  and  ask  for  the  bulletin  called  Stopping  Waste  in  Farm  Surpluses,  Farm 
and  Home  listeners,  this  report  on  the  distribution  of  surplus  farm  products  to 
persons  on  relief  was  presented  by  F.  E.  Wilcox,  vice-president  of  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  and  director  of  the  Triplc-A  marketing  division, 
and  A.  D.  Stednan,  assistant  administrator  of  the  Triple-A. 
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THE  75TH  AMIVERSARY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
CROP  REPORTING  SERVICE 


Broadcast  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiire  period  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday,  May  V  tha,,  TTn t  i  rninY  broadcast- 
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ing  Company  and  90  associated  radio  stations. j   ^     j        p  ^  Y 
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'  ! 
In  this  room  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Department ' of  Agri- 
culture a  group  of  people  is  assemlDled  to  comiiemorate^^a  jioijejzQr-tliy- milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  Department. 


WALUCE  KADDERLY: 


In  this  group  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace, 

and  we  have  asked  him  to  tell  you  why  these  people  are  here. 


Mr.  Secretary. 


SECRETARY  mUCE: 


This  radio  program  today  is  in  honor  of  a  group  of  farm  men  and  women 
whose  services  to  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation  are  usually  unhonored  and  unsung. 
They  are  known  as  crop  reporters;  they  are  located  in  every  State  in  the  Union; 
and  they  include  in  their  r^nks  more  than -200,000  men  and  vromen. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  "broadcast  is  the  fact  that  this  month  of 
193^  marks  the  75^^  anniversary  of  the  first  crop  report  propared  "by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     That  is  a  fact  of  some  historical  interest  and  sig- 
nificance.   But  it  is  still  more  important,  it  seems  to  us,   to  use  this  occasion 
to  pay  trilDute  to  these  200,000  crop  reporters. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  they  report  to  their  State  offices 
and  to  Washington  the  facts  on  farm  crops,  livestock,  and  prices.     They  fill  out 
long  and  often  involved  questionnaires.     They  take  time  from  their  regular  work 
to  keep  the  Nation  posted  on  t?ie  facts  of  agriculture.     They  size  up  conditions 
in  their  own  localities  with  an  experienced  eye,  and  they  report  what  they  see. 

Some  of  them  have  heen  doing  this  for  30,  ^0,  or  even  50  years.  Here 
and  there  are  crop  reporters  whose  families  have  "been  rendering  this  service 
even  unto  the  third  generation. 

All  this  they  have  done  without  hope  of  personal  ga-in.     They  receive  no 
salary  from  the  Government,  not  even  the  dollar-a-year  given  to  wartime  colla- 
"borators.    They  are  volunteer  crop  reporters,  as  in  many  cases  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were  "before  them,  primarily  because  they  are  proud  to  "be  of  service 
in  their  comm\inities.    By  the  impartial  reporting  of  facts  they  serve  the  cause 
of  truth  quite  as  much  as  those  cclo"brated  newspaper  correspondents  v;hoso  names 
are  known  the  world  over. 
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These  200,000  farm  people  are  the  "back  bone  of  an  organization  which  has 
long  been  unique.     Within  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years  probably  every  major 
nation  has  sent  representatives  to  the  United  States  to  study  our  crop  reporting 
system,  and  some  have  set  up  comparable  systems. 

Our  own  crpp  reporting  system  began  under  many  handicaps.     The  Department 
of  Agriculture  waa  less  than  a  year  old  in  the  spring  of  I863,  the  new  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  had  very  little  money  to  work  with,  he  was  beset  by  delays  in  the 
mails  and  in  printing,  and  apparently  ho  wasn't  any  too  sure  of  his  authority  to 
start  this  new  venture. 

But  the  need  for  reliable  information  on  food  and  fe.-d  supplies,  especially 
since  the  Nation  was  in  tht''  midst  of  a  war,  persuaded  Commissioner  Isaac  Newton  to 
make  a  start.     Ho  got  the  names  of  farmers  from  Members  of  Congress,  and  mailed 
out  his  brief  questionnaires.     Replies  came  in,  weeks  later,  from  about  2,CC0  farm- 
ers scattered  throughout  22  northern  states.     The  results  were  good  enough,  Commis- 
sioner Newton  felt,  to  continue  the  service  on  a  monthly  basis  from  May  throiigh 
October.     He  asked  the  crop  reporters  to  make  observations  on  only  two  points: 
first,  the  amount  of  land  sown  to  major  crops  in  IS63  by  comparison  mth  1862,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  crops  in  the  months  under  report. ' " 

I  am  afraid  this  much  information  would  hardly  be  adoquate  for  our  needs  to- 
day, when  wo  consider  how  complex  our  agriculture  is,  and  how  completely  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  industry,   commerce,  labor,  and  the  consumer.     But  it 
was  an  intelligent  beginning,  and  the  reasons  Commissioner  Newton  gave  for  it  are 
just  as  good  today  as  they  were  in  I863.     Let  me  quota  a  few  sentences  from  his 
first  report: 

"Ignorance  of  the  state  of  our  crops,"  he  wrote,  "invariably  leads  to  specu- 
lation, in  which  oftentimes,  the  farmer  does  not  obtain  just  prices,  and  by  which 

the  consumer  is  not  benefited  The  relations  between  agriculture,  manufactures, 

and  commerce,  derafind  that  something  should  be  done  to  obtain,  and  publish,  at  brief 
intervals  during  the  crop  season,  reliable  information  of  the  amount  and  condition 
of  these  crops.... The  connexion  between  the  industrial  pursuits  creates  mutiial 
interests.     There  is  no  clearer  principle  of  political  economy  than  this,   that  as 
the  farmer  is  enriched  all  other  classes  prosper. " 

The  crop  reporting  system  which  Commissioner  Newton  began  has  developed,  as 
ho  foresaw  that  it  would,  into  an  indispensable  service.     But  it  could  not  have  de- 
veloped, and  could  n^^t  now  continue,  without  the  intelligent  and  unselfish  cooper- 
ation of  those  200,000  volunteer  crop  reporters.     We  owe  the:":i  a  continual  debt  of 
gratitude. 


KADDSELY ; 

This  tribute  to  volunteer  crop  reporters  was  giv^n  by  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Sticretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  mentioned  Commissionor  Isaac  Newton.     We  are  privileged  to 
have  with  us  today  the  granddaughter  of  Commissioner  Newton       Miss  Amanda  Almira 
Newton,  who  has  given  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     Is  that  right.  Miss  Newton? 
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MISS  N517T0N; 

Oh  yes,  that's  rig-ht.     I  celebrate  my  "birthday  tomorrow. 
KA.DDSRLY ; 

Tomorrov;? 
MISS  IIEWTON: 

Yes,  but  don't  ask  me  hoT  old  I  am. 
XADDSRLY : 

I  never  ask  a  lady  her  age.     No\t  you  worked  for  the  Department  as  a 
"scientific  colorist." 

MISS  NEWTOIT: 

They  called  it  that.    I  painted  pictures  and  \7ax  models  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

KADD5RLY ; 

And  flo'vers,  and  meat  and  cheese.    All  types  of  farm  products,  for  Depart- 
ment exhibits  that  were  sent  all  over  this  country  —  oven  to  foreign  countries. 

MISS  IISTTTON; 

That's  right.     I  could  be  painting  wax  models  right  now,  if  I  had  the 
time.    3ut  my  housework  keeps  mc  busy. 

KA.DD5RLY; 

I  see.    Miss  Uewton,  I  heard  so  much  about  the  thousands  of  pictures  and 
'.Tax  models  you  painted,  I  '-rent  over  to  the  South  Building  this  morning  to  see 
some  of  them.    And  I  never  saw  redder  apples,  or  more  delicious  strawberries, 
and  poaches.    By  the  vi&y,  is  it  true  that  one  time  you  refused  to  tell  a  visiting 
scientist  how  you  painted  the  blush  —  the  bloom  --  on  a  peach? 

MISS  ITS^TTOIT; 

I  don't  think  I  over  did  that.     I  wouldn't  have  boon  so  cruel.    But  I  do 
know  how  to  paint  the  bloom  on  a  poach. 

EADD3RLY ; 

I  know  that.     I  saw  the  poaches. 

Uhen  your  Grandfather  Ilcv/ton  v/as  appointed  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
back  in  1362,  you  must  have  been  a  very  little  girl. 


MISS  ESTTTON: 


Yes  indeed.     My  grandfather  vjas  a  Quaker.    Before  he  cane  to  T7ashington, 
he  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  on  a  well-stocked  farm.    And  every  week,  he  sent  "butter 
to  the  White  House,  to  the  President.    Do  you  know  who  was  President  then? 

KA^DDERLY:  * 

Yes,  Aoraham  Lincoln. 

MISS  NETOOIT: 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  my  grandfather  "Friend  Fewton."    He  was  greatly  "beloved 
"by  the  President.     They  "both  used  to  play  chess  together. 

KADDERLY ; 

You  mean  they  played  chess  in  the  White  House? 
MISS  NEWTON; 

Yes.    One  time  my  older  sister  went  to  the  White  House  with  grandfather. 
She  sat  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  knee,  while  he  played  chess.    Mr,  Lincoln  loved  children. 

KADDERLY ; 

Did  your  sister  enjoy  the  game? 
MISS  ITEWTOH; 

She  kept  very  quiet.     She  T/as  afraid  to  move. 
KADDERLY: 

Who  \ion  the  game?    Your  grandfather,  or  President  Lincoln? 
MISS  NEWTON; 

Well,  they  "both  were  vranderful  players. 
KADDERLY; 

Stated  like  a  true  diplomat.    We  thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Newton,  for 
coming  up  here  today,   to  help  us  cele"brate. 

MISS  NEWTON; 


I  enjoyed  it.     This  is  my  first  "broadcast. 


KADDSRLY: 


We've  enjoyed  having  you  —  for  your  first  "broadcast.    Now  loeforo  Miss 
Newton  leaves  the  studio,  I  want  to  show  you  listeners  —  or  rathor,  to  tell 
you  about  an  old  book  she  brought  here.     "Historical  Sketch  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"  with  the  nane  ISAAC  KSWTON  engraved  in  gold  letters  on  the 
cover.    Here's  what  I  \7ant  to  read:    "In  IS63,  (7^  years  ago),  ConL:issioner 
Newton  appointed  Lewis  Bollnan  to  be  statistician.   .   .     The  publication  of 
nonthly  reports  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  crops  A-vas  begun.    A  Maine 
farner  vrrote,  soon  after  this  was  well  under  way:     'Your  monthly  reports  give 
ne  just  the  information  I  have  wanted  for  years.    Knowing  the  supply  and  demand 
I  am  able  to  sell  at  my  own  price.'"  ....     That's  all,  Miss  Newton.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  lending  me  the  book  —  and  Happy  Birthday  tomorrow. 

Secretary  T7allace  told  us  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  backbone  of  the  crop 
reporting  service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture . is  formed  by  the  200,000 

volunteer  crop  reporters           and  that  in  some  cases  the  crop  reporters  of  today 

are  members  of  families  that  have  boon  performing  this  service  for  three  gener- 
ations.   Two  members  of  such  a  family  are  here:    Allan  Parquhar,  of  Sandy  Spring, 
Maryland;  and  his  son,  A.  D.  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Allan  Farquhar 's  participation  in  this  program  as  a  veteran  crop 
reporter  provides  a  definite  connection  with  events  of  this  year  and  last .  Last 
year  we  celebrated  the  75^^  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Department  of 
Agricult\irc  through  an  Act  of  Congress  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.    Mr.  Farquhar 
v/as  presented  at  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  and  hoard  his  memorable  address. 
Incidentally  he  has  been  present  at  tho  inauguration  of  every  President  since 
Lincoln.    Now  viq  celebrate  the  J'^th  anniversary  of  the  crop  reporting  service 
made  possible  by  the  action  of  President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Allan  Farquhar  has  been  active  throughout  his  life  in  agricultural 
affairs.  He  is  now  secretary- treasurer  of  one  of  the  leading  farmers'  mutual 
insurance  companies.     In  this  company  he  has  been  active  for  fully  60  years. 

He  heard  the  booming  of  the  cannon  in  the  battle  of  Antietan  and  the  2nd 
battle  of  Bull  Run  in  1362,  and  of  Gettysburg  in  IS63...  the  same  year  the  Crop 
Reporting  Service  \-ns  established.    He  was  ten  years  old  that  year...  in  other 
words,  he's  85  years  old  now. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  vjhen  did  you  first  begin  your  work  as  a  crop  reporter? 

FARQUHAR; 

In  12S5  or  1886  I  took  it  over  from  my  cousin  Henry  Hallowell.     I  don't 
remember  the  exact  year.    Henry  -.vas  the  son  of  Benjamin  Hallowell,  the  first 
president  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  now  tho  University  of  I\fe.ryland. 
Cousin  Henry  \;as  the  first  crop  reporter  in  Montgomery  County  so  far  as  I  know. 
He  turned  the  job  over  to  me...  in  I885  or  1886...  as  I  said.     I  continued  in 
that  position  until  1913* the  year  I  stopped  farming  and  then  turned  it  over 
to  A.  D.  Farquhar,  my  son. 

KADDERLY : 


Hovr  did  you  get  the  information  you  were  asked  to  provide? 
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I  had  three  assistants  in  the  county  and  on  the  25th  of  each  month  I  would 
send  slips  to  each  of  them  to  fill  out  for  their  sections  and  rotorn  to  me.  Only 
one  of  the  three  paid  much  attention  to  filling  them  out  and  returning  them 

The  others  were  apt  to  forgot  to  fill  out  the  slips.     I  had  to  provide 
most  of  the  information  "by  myself  after  the  first  year  or  tr^o. 

EADDERLY ; 

What  did  you  do  then...  ride  through  tho  county  talking  to  farmers  and 
making  ohsorvations  of  your  own? 

FARQUHAR; 

To  some  extent  yes...  hut  for  the  most  part  I  relied  upon  the  meetings 
of  our  Montgomery  Farmers  Cluh.     This  club  met  every  month  in  the  home  of  one 
of  the  monhors.     I  have  "been  a  mombcr  of  that  cluh  since  ISS}.    One  Farmers  Glut 
in'  the  commiinity  was  organized  in.  18U4.    And  it  has  net  each  month  since. 

KA.DDERLY; 

A  meeting  every  month  since  ISUU.     That  leads  me  to  digress  from  crop 
reporting  for  a  moment...  what  did  you  do  in  those  meetings? 

FARQUHAR; 

Pretty  much  as  we  do  today.    We  would  always  take  a  v/alk  over  the  host's 
farm.    Now  many  of  the  memhers  have  other  occupations  "besides  farming,  and  of 
course  we  don't  walk  70  x'ar  as  v;e  used  to  years  ago.     To  observe  the  old  custom 
we  still  v/alk.o...  bub  usually  only  as  far  as  tho  barn. 

EADDERLY: 

Then  in  those  days  you  gathered  much  information  through  contact  with 
members  of  your  club  at  these  monthly  meetings. 

FARqUHAR; 

That's  right,  Mr.  IJadderly. 

KADDERLY: 

Did  members  of  the  club  doubt  the  value  of  the  information  you  asked  them 

for? 

FARQ,UHAR; 

A  number  of  them  did.    A  few  said  it  was  of  no  value  at  all.     I  recall  one 
of  the  doubters  finally  agreed  that  vnaile  one  estimate  might  be  of  very  little 
value,  if  you  could  get  enough  estimates  and  combine  them  they  would  be  reasonably 
accurate. 


KADD3RLY : 


Tho  same  theory  holds  true  today.    We'll  cone  back  to  that  in  a  nonent. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Farquhar. 

Now,  Mr,  A.  D.  Farquhar,  your  father  said  that  in  1913  he  po-sscd  on  to 
you  the  responsibility  of  crop  reporting. 

A.  D.  FARQUHAR;  ■ 

Yes,  that  \7as  when  I  took  over  the  managenent  of  the  Hone  F^rn  uhich  ny 
grandfather  acquired  in  IS38  —  just  100  years  ago  —  so  I  have  "been  filling  in 
crop  reports  for  25  years,  except  for  a  year  and  a  half  during  the  War. 

KADDERLY : 

Co\ildn't  you  send  in  Crop  Reports  during  the  War? 
FARQUHAR;  . 

Well,  I  was  with  the  American  Air  Service  in  Italy  and  the  only  thing  I 
could  have  reported  was  that  they  nust  have  had  an  enorr.ious  spaghetti  crop  that 
year  judging  by  the  acount  of  it  they  fed  to  us!    For  several  years  after  the 
Wb-r  I  just  filled  in  the  blanl-cs  in  ny  father's  nane  instead  of  changing  to  nine, 
so  ny  nane  does  not  appear  on  the  Departnent  records  for  so  long  as  25  years. 

KADDSRLY : 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  I  put  to  your  father:    What  do  you 
find  is  the  attitude...  or  shall  I  say  the  faith...  of  farmers  in  this  crop 
reporting  service? 

FARQUHAR; 

I  recall  that  the  best  farmer  I  ever  knew  (Mr.  Charles  F.  Zirk  of  Olney) 
told  me  some  time  before  his  death  about  I5  years  ago  that  in  the  "early  days" 
he  never  had  much  faith  in  crop  reports.    He  felt  they  were  "just  somebody's 
guess"  and  he  had  been  wrong  so  many  times  in  guessing  what  his  own  crop  would  bo. 

But  he  heard  about  a  teacher  once  who  held  up  a  stick  (three  feet  long) 
and  asked  each  child  in  the  class  to  write  down  his  or  her  estimate  or  guess  as 
to  its  length.     The  answers  ranged  from  5  inches  to  ten  feet,  but  the  average  of 
all  of  them  v/as  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  right  length.     This  made  Mr.  Kirk 
realize  that  the  average  of  the  vast  number  of  estimates  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  very  nearly  correct,  and  he  had  faith  in  Government 
crop  reports  ever  after. 

EADDSRLY ; 

The  law  of  averages  again.    Mr.  Farquhar,  you  too  are  a  member  of  the 
Farmers  Club  at  Sandy  Spring.    Do  you  as  your  father  did,  depend  on  those  monthly 
meetings  to  get  information  that  you  need  in  making  your  monthly  crop  reports? 
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mRQUHA.R; 

Yes,  I  do. 

One  of  the  important  parts  of  those  monthly  meetings  is  a  dinner.     Then  wo 
have  a  song  or  two  from  some  of  the  younger  menhers  -  if  they  have  not  eaten  so 
much  they  are  out  of  hreath.    We  call  them  "The  Poison  Ivy  Q,uartette4"    Next  comes 
the  meeting.    Local  farm  prices  of  crops  and  livestock  are  recorded.    The  host, 
perhaps,  has  invited  in  a  special  speaker.    And  then  we  have  a  discussion  period. 
Each  member  is  called  on  to  ask  a  question.    And  invariably  some  one  asks  about 
crop  conditions.     That  brings  out  the  information  I  want. 

KA.DDBRLY; 

And  you  send  that  information  to  the  Federal  Agricultural  Statistician  in 
your  State. 

(Ad  lib  a  thank  you  to  the  Farquh^ars) . 

te  pass  on  to  another  stage  in  the  crop  reporting  service...  the  work  of 
assembling  the  individual  reports  and  preparing  State  totals. 

Ur»  Allan  Farquhar  told  us  that  even  in  the  early  days  of  crop  reporting 
it  was  agreed  that  while  only  individual  estimates  might  be  of  little  value,  a 
combination  of  many  individual  reports  would  give  a  reasonably  accurate  result. 
His  son,  A.  D.  Farquhar  emphasized  that  point. 

Now,  here  is  A.  J.  Surratt,   senior  agricultural  statistician  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.    Ee  has  been  in  the  crop  reporting  service  for  25  years...  and  will 
give  us  a  description  of  what  is  done  vdth  the  reioorts  made  out  by  the  local, 
volunteer  crop  reporters. 

Mr.  Surratt,  that  principle  we  just  mentioned  —  the  law  of  averages  — 
is  recognized  by  the  crop  reporting  service,  is  it  not? 

SURRATT ; 

Indeed  it  is.    For  insta-nce  the  average  of  a  large  and  well  distributed 
number  of  individual  reports  from  farmers  covering  the  yield  per  acre  of  a  staple 
crop  in  a  state  will  give  a  remarkably  accurate  measure  of  the  actual  yield  of 
that  crop  for  the  entire  State. 

KA.DDERLY  t 

How  many  crop  reporters  do  you  have  in  Illinois? 
SURRATT; 

About  5,000  regular  monthly  reporters  and  about  20,000  other  and  special 
reporters. 

KADDSRLY : 


How  do  you  handle  their  reports  when  you  receive  them  in  the  State  office. 


SURMTT: 


Well,  we  first  sort  the  reports  "by  counties  and  districts  and  tabulate 
them.     Then,  the  statisticians  carefully  review  the  data  and  turn  them  over  to 
a  well  trained  clerical  force.     To  makei  a  long  story  short  we  then  calculate  the 
State  average  for  each  staple  crop. 

KA.DDERLY; 

And  it's  ready  to  "be  sent  to  tiTashington. 

Kow  long  does  it  take  to  work  the  'monthly  information  submitted  by  the 
crop  reporters  into  shape  for  the  State  summary  before  sending  on  to  Washington? 

SUKRATT; 

About  two  to  three  days  for  the  usual  report. 
KIDDSHLY ; 

Not  much  of  a  lag  then,  between  the  farm  commTonity  g.nd  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  getting  the  information  in  the  hands' of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board.    And  this 
leads  us  to  another  stage  in  the  crop  reporting  service. 

Tnat  happens  to  these  reports  in  Washington  and  how  is  the  report  released? 
For  the  answers  we  present  Mr,  W.  F.  Callander,  chairman  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.    Mr.  Callander. 

CALLAI'TOSR; 

Upon  arrival  in  Washington  the  reports  are  sent  directly  to  a  vault  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    Here  these  precious  reports  are  placed 
in  a  special  nail  box  that  has  two  locks.    The  key  to  one  lock  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  other  in  the  custody  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board. 

On  the  morning  of  the  crop  reporting  day,  members  of  the  Board  a-ccompanied 
by  a  guard  secure  the  envelopes  from  the  Secretary's  office  and  retire  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Division  to  study  and  analyze  the  reports  from  the 
various  States.    A  complete  section  of  the  building  is  cut  off  from  commionication 
with  the  outside  world,  telephones  are  disconnected,  window  shades  are  dra\7n  and 
sealed,  g^oards  are  placed  at  the  doors.    Then,  and  not  ujitil  then,  the  condition 
figures  and  other  information  are  studied  in  comparison  with  the  condition  and 
yield  of  former  years.    Then  the  Board  decides  what  yield  per  acre  is  indicated 
by  the  reports  for  a  specified  date.    Wb.en  the  computations  are  completed  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  results  are  mimeographed  and  the 
report  is  ready  for  release. 

The  release  is  not  as  simple  as  this,  though.    Picture  if  you  can,  not 
only  the  tenseness  of  the  group  in  Washington,  but  throughout  this  great  country 
and  in  many,  many  parts  of  the  world  as  farmers,   traders,  manufacturers  and  others 
wait  for  official  word,  as  to  the  ex^oected  size  of  corn,  wheat  or  cotton  crops  - 
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or  any  of  the  other  many  commodities  reported  upon.    Let  me  tell  you  what  usually 
happens  "by  telling  r;hat  happened  day  tefore  yesterday,    A"bout  three  minutes  to 
three  o'clock,  a  group  of  ne;7paper  reporters,   telegraph  operators,  messengers  and 
other  persons  connected  with  the  nation's  crop  prospects  gathered  in  the  release 
room  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    From  the  headq^aarter s  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Service  just  around  the  corner  of  the  corridor,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  appeared  with  an  armful  of  crop  reports  for  release  at  three  o'clock.  These 
he  laid  face  down  upon  a  large  tahle  in  the  release  room.    At  exactly  3  PM,  the 
Department  Release  Official  gives  the  signal  and  those  who  are  v/aiting  receive  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  "begin  sending  a  digest  of  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
through  every  medium  of  commujiication. 

Those  who  are  interested  then  learn  the  contents  of  the  report.    What  they 
learned  day  iDefore  yesterday  is  another  story. 

KADDmr: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Callander.    And  for  the  summary  —  or  rather  some  high- 
lights of  the  crop  report  released  day  "before  yesterday,  we  turn  the  microphone 
over  to  Mr.  John  R,  Fleming,  Director  of  Economic  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    Jack  Fleming, 

FLEMING: 

The  crop  report  which  I  liave  in  front  of  me  is  the  75th  successive  May 
crop  report  issued  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  is  20  crowded  pages  in 
length,  and  has  something  to  say  on  nearly  all  of  our  major  crops.     It  represents, 
wa  hope,  the  sort  of  crop  reporting  service  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Isaae 
Newton  dreamed  atout  when  he  sent  out  those  first  inquiries  in  May  of  1863. 

But  to  get  down  to  the  business  in  hand,   this  crop  report  as  of  May  1, 
1932.   says  that  in  general  crop  prospects  are  "better  than  at  this  time  in  any 
of  the  past  several  years.    Let  me  summarize  a  little  more  "before  I  tell  you  what 
the  report  has  to  say  about  individual  commodities.    We  had  warn  weather  in  most 
sections  during  March  and  the  v;eather  continued  favorable  through  most  of  April, 
This  gave  grass  and  winter  grains  an  early  start.    Farmers  in  the  recent  drought 
areas  of  the  Central  and  Northern  Great  Plains  report  that  good  rains  liave  made 
a  real  improvement  in  crop  prospects.    At  the  same  time,  farmers  in  parts  of 
Florida,  the  lower  Ohio  Valley,  parts  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  and  in  the 
South  West  told  us  that  rains  were  urgently  needed.    Farmers  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  reported  that  excessive  rains  held  back  the  farm  work  in  that 
section.     In  the  Corn  Belt  the  v/eather  favored  spring  work,  and  Corn  Belt  farnors 
say  they  are  a  bit  ahead  of  the  usual  schedule  of  spring  chores  and  planting. 

Now,  to  tell  you  what  this  report  has  to  say  about  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant farm  coinnoditios.    First,   I'll  report  on  wheat.    Prospects  at  the  beginning 
of  May  pointed  to  a  v/inter  wheat  crop  of  around  seven  hundred  and  fifty  four 
million  bushels.     If  this  many  bushels  are  harvested,  the  winter  wheat  crop  will 
be  the  second  largest  on  record.     This  year's  acreftge  for  harvest  is  the  largest 
on  record.    More  winter  wheat  is  expected  in  most  States  than  was  expected  last 
month.    And  the  largest  increases  were  reported  by  Kansas  and  Nebraska  farmers. 
However,  farmers  in  New  Mexico  report  some  loss  from  drought,  and  farmers  in  some 
areas  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  told  of  losses  from  orange  leaf  rust. 
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Of  course,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  doesn't  attempt  to  predict  the  weather 
between  now  and  harvest,   so  many  things  can  happen  to  that  estimate  of  75^  mil- 
lion "bushels  of  winter  v±ieat.     The  Board  points  out,  by  way  of  a  caution,  that 
the  favorable  season  to  date  has  produced  a  very  rank  plant  development  quite 
generally  over  the  country.     Consequently,  more  moisture  than  usual  will  be 
necessary  to  mature  the  winter  wheat  crop,  and  there  is  more  than  usual  danger 
of  I'^ss  from  lodging. 

The  ryd  crop  is  expected  to  be  nearly  52  million  bushels.     That  is  only 
3  million  bushels  bigger  than  last  year's  crop,  but  it  is  15  million  bushels 
larger  than  the  average  of  the  previous  10  years. 

The  part  of  the  report  v/hich  covers  pastures  says  that  v/hile  pastures  and 
v/estern  ranges  are  reported  in  fairly  good  shape,  it  will  take  a  Icng  time  for 
full  recovery  in  some  of  the  areas  affected  by  drought  in  recent  years. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,   it  now  appears  that  our  fruit  grov/ers  will  pro- 
duce Just  about  an  average  quantity  of  fruit,  at  least  the  fruit  prospects  now 
appear  close  to  average.    Freezing  v/eather  during  April  caused  some  damage  to 
peaches  and  cherries  in  the  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States.     The  freezing 
weather  did  generally  less  severe  damage  to  the  Southern  peach  crop.    Out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  those  in  the  fruit  regions  report  conditions  favorable  through 
April . 

There  isn't  time  to  comment  on  all  vegetables  in  this  brief  review  of  the 
crop  report.    However,  our  crop  reporters  did  say  that  commercial  vegetable 
prospects  point  to  an  ab\indant  harvest.    Already  farmers  are  reporting  good 
yields  for  some  of  the  early  areas.     Generally  speaking,  vegetable  crops  are 
being  harvested  in  many  sections  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

The  part  of  the  crop  report  which  covers  dairy  and  poultry  products  says 
that  early  pastures  and  generally  abundant  supplies  of  feed  grains  have  brought 
the  production  of  milk  on  May  1  to  the  highest  point  for  this  date  in  any  of  the 
Ik  years  on  record.     Crop  correspondents  report  that  the  number  of  young  chickens 
on  their  farms  is  the  largest  for  this  time  of  year  since  1930.     In  addition, 
they  told  us  that  egg  production  per  hon  was  at  a  record  high  level  on  the  first 
of  this  month.    But  -vith  fewer  hens  the  production  of  hens  per  farm  flock  on  the 
first  of  May  was  6  percent  below  the  10  year  average  for  this  time  of  year. 

K^DDBRLY; 

John  H.  Fleming  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  has  given  us  just 
a  few  highlights  from  the  official  crop  report  released  day  before  yesterday... 
and  this  brings  to  a  close  this  program  commenorating  the  75th-  Anniversary  of  the 
Crop  Reporting  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ELERGENCY  WORK  Oi"     _  _    _  _ 

A  radio  conversation  wtth  Dr.  P.B.  Diinl) a r^.  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration; | Morse__^Xr'^^'''t^'y-: — ^r^-^cr  Director  of  Information; 
and  Josephine  Hemphill,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  broadcast  Tuesday,  May  24, 
1938,  during  the  Department  period  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  p.  network  of 
90  stations  associated  v/ith  the  National  Broadcr.sting  Company. 
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WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

And  here  we  are  in  Washington  with  our  Tuesday  reporters,  Josephine 

Hemphill  and  Morse  Salisbury.     They  have  with  them  today — Morse,  will  you 
introduce  Doctor  I>anbar? 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  indeed  to  introduce  oiice  again  to  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour  audience  Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.     Doctor  Dunbar,  we  haven't  had  a  representative  of 
your  Administration  up  here  since  January,  when  Mr.  Campbell  gave  us  a  report 
on  the  "elixir"  tragedy. 

DR.  DUUBAR: 

You  don't  need  a  representative,  Mr.  Salisbury.     You  and  Miss  Hemphill 
do  a  swell  job  of  reporting. 

JOSEPHIl^  HEMPHILL : 

It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  Doctor  Dunbar. 

SALISBURY  : 

It  is  indeed.     But  mrybe  you've  noticed  —  We  don't  do  the  reporting 
ourselves  when  we  get  a  really  difficult  subject,  like  the  recent  "cancer 
eerum"  case  which  involved  the  death  of  eleven  people  in  Orlando,  Florida. 

DUICBAR: 

Well,   the  cancer  serum  case  v;as  somewhat  complicated.     Cur  emergency 
work  alv/ays  is. 

SALISBURY: 

I  believe  you  investigated  two  different  serums  before  you  found  the 
one  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 

DUl'IBAR: 

Yes,  we  did.     One  serun  was  made  in  Canada  and  the  other  in  the  United 
States.    Unfortunately,   two  or  three  emergencies  occur  a,bout  every  year,  and 
we  have  developed  a  fairly  routine  technique  for  handling  them. 

SALISBUHY: 

Well,  when  you  were  notified,  a  few  weeks  ago,   that  cancer  patients 
were  dying  after  taking  a  certain  medicine  —    Will  you  tell  us  how  you 
handled  this  emergency? 


(over) 
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DUEBAE: 

Let's  go  "back  a  few  months,  and  revie?/  the  "elixir"  tragedy.  This 
drug  killed  more  than  a  hundred  people. 

SALISBURY: 

That  was  a  spectacular  case. 

DUUBAE: 

You  mean  because  so  many  people  died,  within  a  short  time. 

SALISBURY: 
Yes. 

DmiBAE: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   it  was  only  a  repetition  of  v;hat  has  frequently 
happened  in  the  past. 

SALISBURY: 

You  mean  deaths  caused  hy  such  other  dangerous  drugs  as  dintrophenol  — 
and  cinchophen. 

BUHBAR: 

Yes,  hut  we  won't  go  into  that  now.     As  you've  just  said,   the  "elixir" 
deaths  -were  spectacular.     Congress  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
recommend  legislation  that  would  safeguard  the  public  against  a  repetition  of 
these  killings.     This  recommendation  is  contained  in  the  Secretary's  report, 
sent  to  Congress  la.st  November. 

SALISBURY: 

Doctor  Dunbar,  we  offered  a  copy  of  that  report,  Senate  Document  124, 
to  every  listener  interested.    And  a  great  many  people  v/ere  interested  enoiagh 
to  send  for  it, 

DUNBAR: 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that.     Nov;  do  you  understand  v/hat  happened  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  the  papers  carried  the  story  of  the  cancer  serum  ca.se? 

SALISBURY: 

It  looked  like  a.nother  "elixir"  tragedy. 
HEMPHILL: 

But,  Doctor  Dunbar,  v;asn' t  it  similar?    Eleven  people  died,  after  taking 
the  medicine. 

DUNBAR: 

Yes,   at  least  eleven  people  died,   in  Orlando,  Florida., 

SALISBURY: 

That  was  in  April? 

DU^IBAR: 

It  v.'as  late  in  March.     On  Wednesday  morning,  March  30,  about  11  o'clock, 
Doctor  West  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago  telephoned  me  long 
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DUHBAH:  (Continued) 

distance.     He  reported  the  death,  in  Orlando,  of  cancer  patients  alleged  to 
have  "been  treated  with  a  so-called  cancer  serjB|. 

SALISBURY: 

Where  did  Doctor  West  get  his  report? 

DUllBAR: 

Fron  the  President  of  the  Medical  Society  in  Orlando.     We  happened  to 
have  an  alert  young  chenist  in  Orlando,   on  another  assignment.  Innediately 
v;e  telephoned  hin  to  get  all  the  facts  fron  the  physicirji  vho  adninistered 
the  fatal  serun. 

SALISBURY: 

This  V7as  the  serun  nanufactured  in  Canada,   in  Kingston,  Ontario. 

DUKBAR: 

Yes,  at  least  that  is  uhat  the  physician  positively  stated.     In  fact, 
he  gave  us  an  affidavit  to  that  effect.     So  naturally,  v.'e  started  out  on  that 
lead.     'Te  telephoned  our  Buffalo  Station  to  send  an  inspector  at  once  to 
Kingston.     He  was  to  visit  the  laboratories  alleged  to  have  prepared  the 
nedicine,  and  to  get  the  nar.es  of  all  doctors  in  the  United  States  who  had 
received  it .      Then  vie  telephoned  the  Canadian  Legation  here  in  Washington. 
They  recognized  the  serious  character  of  the  energency,  telephoned  the 
Canadian  Health  Departnent  at  Ottawa,  and  arranged  to  have  an  official  neet 
our  inspector  in  Kingston. 

SALISBURY: 

That  must  have  required  some  quick-  workl 

DUIIBAR: 

Well,  all  these  arrangements  were  completed  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  that  first  call  from  Chicago.     By  mid-afternoon  v.-e  had  a  report  hack 
from  Ottawa  promising  full  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Government.     By  10 
o'clock  that  night  Dr.  H.  M.  Lancaster,   Chief  Chemist  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  telephoned  me  the  names  of  seven  doctors  in  the  United  States  who 
had  received  the  suspected  medicine.     Every  one  of  these  doctors  v;as  reached 
early  the  next  day,  and  warned  against  using  the  suspected  "cancer  serum." 

SALISBURY: 

And  in  the  meantime,   I  suppose  your  own  scientists  here  in  Washington 
were  busy  investigating  sajnples. 

DLlfBAR: 

Yes,  they  were.     They  administered  samples  of  the  medicine  to  experi- 
mental white  nice,  and  innediately  it  became  apparent  we  were  following  the 
wrong  lead.     There  was  nothing  poisonous  about  these  samples  fron  Canada. 

SALISBURY: 

But  you  picked  up  the  right  lead  --  the  next  day? 

DUNBAR: 

On  April  first,  our  inspector  in  Orlando  reported  that  the  physician 
there,  whose  cancer  patients  were  dying,  had  used  both  the  Canadian  product 
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DUl-IBAE :   ( C  o  n  t  inuc  d ) 

and  a  similar  one  called  "Rex."  At  first,  he'd  "been  so  sure  the  Canadi an 
product  was  responsible,  he  signed  an  affidavit  to  this  effect.  Later  he 
remembered  —  The  patients  who  died  had  been  treated  with  "Eex." 

SALISBURY: 

In  a  tragedy  like  this,  when  the  only  person  who  knows  the  facts  is 
exhausted  virith  worry  and  excitement  --  I  can  see  how  it  must  be  pretty  hard 
for  you  to  get  all  the  essential  information. 

DU113AR: 

It  i_s  hard.    Well,  we  found  that  "Rex"  was  produced  in  Philadelphia, 
and  distributed  to  physicians  without  cost,  for  use  on  cancer  patients. 
The  next  day  we  administered  samples  of  this  product  to  experimental  animals 
in  our  ov;n  laboratory,  —  You  know  v;hat  v;e  found  out. 

SALISBURY: 

The  experimental  animals  died  of  lockjaw. 


DUNBAR: 

Yes.     The  following  day  the  white  mice  were  dead,  or  dying,  of  lockjaw  — 
tetajius  poisoning. 

SALISBURY: 

Proving  pretty  conclusively  that  you  were  on  the  right  tra.il, 

DUITOAR: 

Proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  so-called  cancer  serum,  knov.^n  as  "Rex,  " 
had  killed  eleven  people. 

SALISBURY: 

How  many  sajnples  did  you  have  to  examine? 

DUlffiAR: 

In  all,   our  bacteriologists  expxiined  111  snail  containers,   or  ampules. 
Eighteen  of  them  contained  the  poison  which  causes  lockjaw.    Every  one  of 
them  might  have  caused  a  death.    All  eighteen  bore  one  lot  number  —  Number  152, 
This  lot  had  been  sent  to  eight  doctors  —  two  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Virginia, 
one  in  Illinois,   and  four  down  in  Florida. 

SALISBURY: 

It  certainly  was  fortunate  that  the  poisonous  medicine  was  restricted 
to  only  one  batch  —  one  lot. 

DUl^BAR: 

And  that  one  lot,  most  fortunately,  had  been  distributed  to  very  few 
doctors,  and  given  to  relatively  few  patients. 

HEI^iPHILL: 

Doctor  Dunbar,  you  say  only  one  lot  of  that  serum  was  poieonous.  Do 
you  mean  to  infer  that  even  though  the  medicine  was  no t  poisonous  --  _i^ 
v/ould  cure  cancer? 
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DUNBAK: 

Medical  opinion  generally  considers  this  troatncnt  of  no  value  for 
cancer  patients, 

m^KILL: 

Then  I  v/ish  you'd  tell  us  X7hy  the  Food  and  Drug  Adr.unistration, — 


DUKB.\E: 

Nov/  you're  leading  ne  into  a  long  story.  Of  T/hat  the  Adninistration 
can,  and  cannot  do,  under  the  present  law.  And  you  told  ne  I  v/ouldn't  have 
tc  talk  nore  than  eight  ninutes. 

HEMPHILL: 

Yes,  you're  right. 

SiillSBUHY: 

A'e're  very  glad  you  consented  to  talk  for  even  eight  ninutes,  Doctor 
Dunbar.    And  you've  certainly  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  how  the  Food 
and  Drug  .txtoini  strati  on  v/orks  in  emergencies  that  affect  the  puhlic  health. 

DUl^BAH: 

v~ell,  perhaps  it  is  p„  question  as  to  just  hew  nuch  authority  exists 
under  our  present  law  to  regulate  a  product  like  "Rex, "  since  it  was  dis- 
tributed without  charge  —  and  only  to  physicians.     The  same  obstacle  apparent- 
ly prevented  regulation  of  the  product  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  under  the 
Serum,  Virus,  and  Toxin  Act. 

SALISBURY: 

Sut  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,   involving  danger  to  public  health, — 

DUNBAR: 

In  this  situation,  regardless  of  technical  a.nd  legal  complications,  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Governmental  agency  to  proceed  energetically  to  do  what 
it  could  to  prevent  further  fatalities.     In  this  endeavor  there  v/as  active 
cooperation  by  local  and  State  authorities,  the  Canadian  Government,  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,   the  Food  and  Drug  Adninistration,  and  in 
all  fairness  let  me  say  by  the  Canadian  and  Philadelphia  producers  of  the  sus- 
pected serums. 

SALISBURY: 

Thank  you  ver^^  much,  Doctor  Dunbar,  for  this  ret)ort  you  have  given  us 

today. 

WALLACE  KADDERLY: 

Morse,  a  question,  before  you  leave.     Is  it  still  possible  to  get  copies 
of  Senate  Document  124,  which  contains  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  prevent  such  things  as  the  "elixir"  tragedy'? 

MORSE  SALISBURY: 

Yes,  all  people  interested  can  get  a  copy  of  this  report    ~  the  full 
report  sent  to  Congress  —  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.  .  &  . 
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I       S.  Departtnee 

WALLACE  KADDERLY;  I  "'"^ 

Today  we're  going  to  hear  a  report  thLt  concerns  every  persoj^i  who 
drives  a  car,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  does  not "drive  a  car.  If 
you've  read  the  morning  paper,  you  know  that  as  usual,   traffic  accidents 
accounted  for  the  largest  number  of  fatalities  during  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end.    Not/  Josephine  Hemphill  v/ill  tell  us  about  a  publication  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  "Guides  to  Trp.ffic  Safety."    Jo,   I  hope  you  brought  along  an 
extra  copy  for  me. 


JOSEPHINE  HEMPHILL: 

I  did,  and  here  it  is. 


KADDERLY ; 

Thanks , 

HEMPHILL : 

Those  31  pages  cover  a  lot  of  territory. 
KADDERLY; 

They  seem  to.    Are  you  going  to  begin  with  the  accident  figures  on 
page  one? 


HEIgHILL; 

ITo,   I'm  going  to  begin  on  Page  19  ~  Safety  Education  for  Children. 
Just  this  morning  I  talked  with  a  member  of  the  local  P.T.A.  ~  Mrs.  Pearl 
Clark,  Safety  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.     She  told  me  that  v/hen  she  took  over  the  .job,  a  year  ago,   she  was 
quite  sure  figures  would  show  that  in  most  automobile  accidents  —  the  motor- 
ist is  wrong. 

KADDERLY ; 

And  the  pedestrian  is  right? 

HEMPHILL; 

That's  what  she  thought.    But  she  found  out  that  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  many  pedestrians  are  fatally  injured  because  of  their  own  care- 
lessness.   Because  they  won't  obey  the  rules.     They  cross  streets  against  red 
lights.     They  cross  streets  when  and  where  they  want  to  cross. 

KADDERLY : 

Speaking  as  a  man  who  drives  a  car  —  I  would  say  that  a  good  many 
pedestrians  don't  realize  the  value  of  rules  made  for  their  own  safety. 
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HEfffHILL: 

I  know  that's  true,  but  I_,   speal-ing  as  a  pedestrian  --  I_  v/ould  say- 
that  a  good  many  drivers  —    Sut  after  ell,   I'm  giving  a  report. 

KADDERLY ; 

Toll  us  more  about  Mrs.   Clark,   and  her  work  xvith  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

HEMPHILL : 

Her  wo :•'>.,  of  course,   is  educational.     Eer  Job  —  the  job  of  her  Safety 
Committer  —  is  to  t;:vi"i.cato  'parents.     To  make  them  see  vfay  their  children 
should  "1  u  taught  to  oocy  traffic  rules. 

KADDBRlY : 

I  believe  parents  a.nd  teachers  v/ork  together  on  this. 
HEMPHILL : 

Yes.     Parents,  teachers  —  and  the  schoolboy  patrol.    Here  in  the  Dis- 
trict, the  schoolboy  patrol  has  done  more  to  reduce  fatalities  than  any  other 
one  group,     Nov/  if  you'll  turn  to  page  20,   --  you'll  learn  about  safety  rules 
for  children.     Let's  take  the  pre-school  child  —  the  child  only  three  or  four 
years  old. 

KADDEELY: 

According  to  this,   there's  only  one  safety  rule  for  the  pre-school 
child  —  and  that  is  to  stay  on  the  sidewalk. 

HEMPHILL: 

But  he  doesn't  stay  there.  Accidents  to  very  young  children  are  not 
decreasing,  as  they  are  for  school  children.  School  children  —  in  grammar 
and  junior  high,   show  the  greatest  improvement  of  any  large  group. 

KALDERLY : 

How  old  are  the  children  in  this  group? 
HEMPHILL : 

Eive  to  fourteen  years  old.    And  this  improved  safety  record  is  the 
direct  result  of  definite  safety  instruction  of  grade-school  children,  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

KADDERLY : 

Well  that's  fine.     Now  what  about  high  schools.     How  do  they  measure  up 
in  this  campaign  for  traffic  safety? 

HE^ff  HILL : 

High  schools  have  a  very  poor  safety  record.     They're  nearly  ten  years 
behind  the  grades. 

KADDERLY : 

Is  that  so!     Of  course  the  high  school  student's  just  at  the  age  v/here 

he  wants  to  drive  a  car,   and  if  he  isn't  taught  how  to  handle  a  car  —  hov/  to 
drive  correctly  —    Well,  ve  know  what's  likely  to  happen. 
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HSITHILL: 

We  know  what  does  happen,  all  too  often.     Of  course  more  and  more 
high  schools  are  teaching  students  to  drive.  They're  adding  courses  in  auto- 
mobile mechanics.     They  have  student  Motor-Traf f ic  Clubs-     Tiiey  take  part  in 
safety  programs,  they  learn  traffic  laws  and  regulations.     Some  schools  have 
regular  12  or  16-v,'cek  courses  in  driving. 

KADDEELY : 

That's  all  to  the  good. 

HEIvgHILL: 

In  some  States,  a  student  v;hc '  s  finished  his  high  school  driving  course 
can  get  a  license  —  if  he's  of  legal  age  —  and  his  parents  approve.  Don't 
you  think  these  driving  courses  will  improve  the  safety  record  of  high  schools? 

KADDEELY: 

I  certainly  do.     I  suppose  you  know  what  a  great  thing  these  training 
courses  are  for  commercial  drivers  —  "bus  and  taxi  drivers. 

HE;-/!PHILL: 

They've  cut  down  the  accident  total  —  How  much? 
KADDERLY : 

About  fifty  percent  for  taxi  drivers.    And  twenty  percent  for  bus 
drivers . 

HEMPHILL: 

Well,  education  does  help.     I.!r.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Heads,   says  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  for 
improving  safet;/-  conditions  is  through  teaching  correct  thinking  —  and 
correct  habits  —  in  the  public  schools. 

KADDERLY : 

I  knov.'  Mr.  MacDonald  considers  national  education  a  most  important  point 
in  the  eight-point  program  to  advance  safety  on  the  highv/ays.     Nov/  —  will  you 
outline,  briefly,  the  seven  other  points? 

HELIPHILL: 

Vfallace,  you  drive  a  car.     I  don't.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  finish  this 
report?    You  know  the  eight-point  prograi-i  by  heart. 

KADDEHLY : 

Well,  the  first  point  is  -uniform  laws  in  all  the  States  for  motor 
vehicle  traffic.     Second  point,   investigation  of  all  traffic  accidents,  so  we 
can  find  the  scientific  rc.mec;^'-. 

HSI/gHILL; 

Scientific  remedy   Explain,  please. 

rjU)DE5LY : 

In  an  automobile  accident,  there  may  be  several  factors  —  the  driver, 
the  car  or  other  vehicle,  the  pedestrian,  and  the  location.    A  good  system  of 
reporting  will  show,  in  most  cases,  -.vhere  to  place  the  blame  —  how  to  prevent 
the  accident  next  time.    Faulty  street  lay-outs  contribute  to  a  great  many 
accidents. 
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HSIvIPHILL : 

So  do  dangerous  intersections. 

KADDERLY: 

Yes,   and  places  v,'here  the  viev;  is  obstructed.     Some  States  have  trained 
accident-investigators.     Tlrie-'  diagram  all  the  accidents  they  can  reach,  and 
then  find  out  v/ho  or  what  is  responsible. 

HE^IPHILL : 

That  sounds  like  a  good  plan.     JTow  ~  Point  three. 
KAIT3SRLY : 

Point  three,  a  uniform  system  of  reporting.     Point  four,  an  adequate 
highvray  patrol,  and  also,  officia.1  inspection  of  vehicles  —  of  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles, and  buses.     Point  five,  est8.bli sliment  of  complete  and  final  authority 
over  drivers'  licenses  —  over  issuance  and  revocation.     Point  six  —  a 
highway  improvement  program. 

miPHILL : 

For  one  thing,  we  need  more  sidewalks  along  highways.     Especially  near 
schools . 

KADDSBLY : 

Yes,  and  v/e  need  more  divided  roadways,  and  more  traffic  circles. 
Experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  say  we  need  divided  roads  where  traffic's 
heavy  —  heavy  enough  for  four  lanes.     The  center  strip  between  should  be  v;ide 
enough  so  that  a  driver  making  a  left  turn  caji  cross  one  stream  of  traffic, 
stop  within  the  protection  of  the  center  strip,  and  wait  for  a  chance  to  enter 
the  other  stream  of  traffic. 

HEMPHILL: 

And  —  traffic  circles? 

KADDERLY: 

Traffic  circles  are  a  great  improvement  over  simple  intersections.  And 
I  might  say,  in  general,  that  T/here  main  traffic  arteries  intersect,   the  only 
entirely  satisfactory  solution  is  a  grade  separation  —  two  grade  levels  — 
underpass  and  overpass, 

miPHILL :  ■  ■ 

Do  they  cost  much? 

KADDERLY : 

They  cost  like  the  dickens.     Anywhere  from  50  thousand  to  300  thousand 
dollars. 

HEMPHILL: 

Pretty  expensive. 

KADDERLY : 

Yes  —  but  safety  i_s  expensive.    Ask  the  highway  engineers  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.     Our  highv/ays  —  many  of  them  —  were  not  laid  out  for  the 
present  automobile  age  —  and  it  takes  money  to  make  them  sa.fe  for  drivers  and 
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KADDERLY:  (Continued) 

pedestrians.     Nov;  you  understand,  of  course,  that  the  "big  thing  to  "be  done, 
all  over  the  country,  is  to  widen  the  narrow  roads,  cut  down  the  steep  grades, 
and  ease  the  sharp  curves.    And  v;e've  got  to  get  rid  of  dangerous  grade  cross- 
ings.    Nov;  the  next  point  in  our  safety  progran,  point  seven,  is  estalilishnent 
of  State  and  Federal  safety  organization  that  will  work  for  adoption  of  the 
six  points  I've  outlined.    And  point  eight  —  You've  already  covered  that  one 
very  well  —  A  national  educational  progran. 

HE^/IPHILL : 

But  it  takes  in  much  more  than  I  reported.     This  pulDlication,  "Guides 
to  Traffic  Safety,"  must  "be  read  and  carefully  studied,   to  "be  appreciated. 

KADDERLY ; 

You're  right.     Ho?;  ahout  the  supply? 
HEMPHILL : 

There's  a  fairly  good  supply,  and  it's  free  to  teachers  and  a  few  other 
responsible  persons. 

KADDERLY: 

Good.     A  publication  like  this,   "Guides  to  Traffic  Safety"  should  he  a 
great  help  to  Safety  Councils  and  to  Chambers  of  Comuerce. 

HEIgHILL : 

And  to  grammar  and  high  school  teachers.  Parent  Teacher  Associations, 
librarians,  and  especially,   this  summer,   to  plfiy-ground  supervisors. 

KADDERLY: 

And  most  of  all,  to  the  individual  citizen  who  wants  to  understand  the 
traffic  situation,  and  do  his  duty  in  working  for  safety. 

HEIilPHILL: 

Wallace,  thu  bulletin  ends  with  this  statement:     "Except  in  rare  in- 
stajices,  traffic  accidents  are  not  acts  of  God.     They  are  acts  of  men.     They  can 
be  prevented." 

K/iDDSRLY : 

And  this  report  tells  how  to  prevent  accidents. 

HSIgnILL: 

It  does. 

KiiDDSRLY : 

Now  let  ce  saj'  once  more,  Farm  and  Hone  folks,  that  copies  of  this  publi- 
cation,  "Guides  to  Traffic  Safety",  will  be  sent  free  to  teachers,  to  play- 
ground supervisors,  to  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  to  members  of  Safety  Com- 
mittees and  Safety  Councils,  and  to  Chambers  of  Co.nr.ierce.     Send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  United  States  Department  of  /igriculture ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HEMPHILL : 

Now  nay  I  have  your  copy,  to  send  Mrs.  Clark  here  in  Washington? 


KADDERLY : 

Certainly . 
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HEMPHILL : 

She  said  she  had  v.  lot  of  bulletins  on  teaching  safety  to  school 
children  —  but  she  doesn't  have  this  one. 

KADDERLY: 

I  hope  she,  can  put  it  tn  good  use. 


